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THE PALACE OF NESTOR 


EXCAVATIONS AT 


PYLOS, 


1952 


CARL W. BLEGEN 


PLATES 30-37 


N the spring of 1939 a joint Greek and 

American archaeological expedition was 
organized to undertake researches in Western 
Messenia, Dr. K. Kourouniotis, Director of the 
National Museum in Athens, representing the 
Greek Archaeological Service, Professor Carl 
W. Blegen the University of Cincinnati. The 
first season’s work was preliminary and explora- 
tory. In a search for prehistoric settlements and 
tombs a large part of the region about and to 
the north of the Bay of Navarino was super- 
ficially investigated and a half dozen sites 
marked by the presence of Mycenaean potsherds 
were noted. A few trial trenches, which were 
dug on the largest and most imposing site at 
a place called Epano Englianos, at once exposed 
the walls of a palatial Mycenaean building 
which had obviously been destroyed in a 
catastrophic fire.* It appeared to be of con- 
siderable size, measuring some 60 to 70 m. on 
a side, and invited comparison with the con- 
temporary structures at Mycenae and Tiryns. 
One small chamber, which was cleared in its 
entirety, proved to be an Archives Room; it 
yielded some six hundred clay tablets and frag- 
ments of tablets inscribed with writing in the 
script first discovered by Sir Arthur Evans at 
Knossos and named by him Minoan Linear B. 

The outbreak of the war in 1939 compelled 
a deferment of the systematic excavations which 
were planned to uncover the entire palace. In- 
deed it was only after thirteen years that it 
became possible to return to the site to carry 


the project into execution. Meanwhile Dr. 


*A report of the results obtained was presented in 
the American Journal of Archaeology (XLIII, 1939, 557- 
576) and copies of the texts inscribed on the tablets 
were more recently published by Emmett L. Bennett, 
Jr. (The Pylos Tablets. 


Princeton University Press, 1951) . 


A Preliminary Transcription, 


Kourouniotis died in 1945 and Spyridon Mari- 
natos, Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in 
the University of Athens, was appointed to 
succeed him as representative of the Greek 
Archaeological Service. The work of the ex- 
pedition in the field was divided into two 
sections. Professor Marinatos took charge of 
the investigation of an extensive Mycenaean 
cemetery of chamber tombs which was known 
to exist in the upper outskirts. of the village 
formerly called Lygoudista, but some years ago 
renamed Chora; while the present writer as- 
sumed responsibility for excavating the palace 
at Englianos. The expedition established its 
headquarters at Chora, where it was comfort- 
ably lodged; and it benefited much from the 
hospitality and kindness of the inhabitants, 


who offered all facilities within their power. 


In presenting this preliminary account of 
progress in the excavation of the palace I wish 
to record my deep indebtedness to my col- 
leagues whose help was invaluable to me: Pro- 
fessor George E. Mylonas of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Professor Eugene Vanderpool 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, and Mr. D. Theocharis of the Greek 
Archaeological Service. The undertaking was 
made possible through the generous financial 
support provided by Professor and Mrs. W. T. 
Semple of Cincinnati, to whom we express our 
warm gratitude. We owe much likewise to the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
and its Director, John L. Caskey, to the Direc- 
the Homer A. 
Thompson, to Miss Lucy Talcott, Miss Alison 
Frantz and to Mr. Aristides Kyriakides whose 
legal counsel and aid were indispensable in the 


tor of Agora Excavations, 


proceedings for the expropriation of the site. 
The site called Epano Englianos does not 
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appear in recognizable form on any map known 


to me. It is a flat-topped hill, ca. 165 m. long, 
which rises just to the west of the highroad, 
approximately midway between the villages of 
Chora and Koryphasion, and about halfway 
between the forty-fourth and forty-fifth kilome- 
The 
land, comprising an old olive grove, which has 
now been expropriated by the government, 
formerly belonged to the families of Pericles 
and Panagiotis Tsakonas. The palace itself 
seems to have occupied somewhat less than the 
southwestern half of the hill. 


ter posts as reckoned from Kyparissia. 


In the initial campaign just concluded ex- 
plorations were begun in the southwestern 
quarter of the plateau, and a guide trench was 
dug, extending ca. 70 m. 
(plan I). Walls and floors paved 
with a hard lime plaster came to light through- 
out the length of the trench. Toward the 
extreme southwestern edge of the site, where 
the ground descends somewhat in level, the 
floors were found just beneath the plowed soil; 
farther northeastward the deposit grows pro- 
gressively deeper and the pavements lie ca. | 


from southwest to 
northeast 


m. to 1.25 m. below the present surface. Two 
large anta blocks, observed in 1939, had led us 
to believe that an important room of the pal- 
ace, if not the megaron, was to be sought in the 
southwestern area. The antae were once again 
exposed, but were found to be connected 
by a wall of squared blocks (pl. 30, fig. 1) 
slotted to receive a massive horizontal wooden 
beam that was laid in a manner similar to that 
exemplified in the northern wall of the 
court of the palace at Mycenae. The wall be- 
tween our antae may perhaps belong to a light 
well; outside it there seems to have been a court 


PLAN I. PLAN oF SITE 
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and a colonnade. Two stone column bases were 
discovered, set well beneath the floor, and the 
plaster pavement which had been renewed in 
several coats while the columns, presumably of 
wood, were still standing, retained clear im- 
pressions showing that the columns were fluted 
(pl. 30, fig. 2). 

Further to the northeast our guide trench 
revealed the ends of several small rooms, one 
of which may have been a pantry, since it was 
filled with plain kylixes heaped up in enormous 
numbers (pl. 30, fig. 3). Another narrow cham- 
ber, only the extremity of which was seen, con- 
tained part of a table of offerings, made of 
plaster, along with two or three miniature pots. 

Beyond these domestic quarters we came 
upon a room of great size, clearly the principal 
apartment of the palace, to the clearing of 
which our chief efforts during the campaign 
were devoted. It is a megaron of the classic 
mainland type (plan II), consisting of a great 
hall, a vestibule, and a two-columned portico 
fronting on a court (pl. 31, fig. 4), in most 
respects similar to the corresponding suites at 
Mycenae and Tiryns. 

The great hall, ca. 12.90 m. long and 11.20 
m. wide, is almost identical in size with the one 
at Mycenae. Its roof was supported by four 
columns, probably of wood, which rested on 
stone bases (pls. 32-33, figs. 5-6), not spaced 
with exact symmetry. Successive floors laid while 
the columns stood give an almost perfect plaster 
mould of the thirty-two flutings of the column 
shafts. The stone walls which still rise to a 
height of 1 to 1.25 m. above the floor were 
coated with plaster, and many fragments bear- 
ing remains of frescoes were recovered. In their 
upper part the walls were evidently built of 
crude brick, and some evidence was noted to in- 
dicate that there was a second story, probably in 
the form of a balcony or gallery around the four 


PLAN II. PLAN OF MEGARON 
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sides of the room, with a clerestory over the 
middle. Below the latter is the hearth, a mag- 
nificent circular structure, 4.02 m. in diameter 
and well preserved. It rises some .15 to .20 m. 
above the floor in a two-stepped profile with a 
broad flat border on top surrounding the central 
depressed area, 3 m. in diameter, where the fire 
was kept burning. The hearth was coated with 
a hard lime plaster still in a good state of 
preservation. Three successive layers of plaster 
have been recognized, each bearing painted 
decoration. In the final phase the vertical face 
of the lower step carried a notched plume or 
flame pattern (pl. 34, fig. 7) in black edged with 
red; the horizontal ledge above it a series of tri- 
angles; and the wide border around the sunken 
place for the fire a large running spiral design 
(pl. 34, fig. 8), outlined in black, filled with 
yellow, with large white eyes, and red angle- 
motives between spirals. There were apparently 
forty spirals in the circuit. 

The floor of the hall, like the hearth, was 
coated with hard lime plaster, and this too was 
elaborately decorated. Considerable parts of 
the floor were damaged in the fire that de- 
stroyed the building, but enough remains to 
give a good idea of the decoration. The whole 
floor (with an irregularity) 
marked off by paired incised lines into chess- 
board squares measuring ca. 1.08 m. on a side. 
The squares were filled with painted designs, 
wavy lines, chevrons, rectangles, circles, and 
other patterns, in a variety of colors. No two 
squares exactly alike have been noted. In one 
instance — in front of the place for the throne, 
which is marked off against the lateral wall, 
just as at Tiryns, to the right as one enters the 
hall —there is a less abstract design, a great 


amusing was 


octopus in the style well known on pottery of 
Late Helladic III B. In the floor on the right 
side of the throne is a basinlike hollow from 
which a narrow channel leads northwestward 
ca. 2.10 m. to a second and similar hollow (pl. 
34, fig. 9). The purpose of this arrangement is 
not certain, but it may have been a place for 
royal libations. A table of offerings made of 
plaster stood on the floor close beside the west- 
ernmost column (pl. 35, fig. 10). 

The doorway leading to the anteroom is 
floored with three large threshold blocks, in- 
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dicating a width of 3.58 m. Heavy wooden 
door jambs probably filled up a good deal of 
this space on each side; they have left abundant 
remains of carbonized wood, implying that 
there were in each jamb two huge upright 
beams (pl. 35, fig. 11). The stone threshold was 
covered by the last coat of plaster on the floor. 
No pivot holes or slots for bars to fasten a door 
have been observed, and it may be that the 
opening was closed merely by hangings. 
Relatively few objects were recovered in the 
great hall, most of the furniture and equipment 
doubtless having perished in the fire, if they 
had not indeed previously been plundered. 
Nineteen small bits and scraps of gold, found 
scattered here and there in the burned debris, 
some similar remnants of silver, and a good 
many fragments of bronze serve to suggest that 
the palace before its destruction was a seat of 
relative 
abundance, for the most part in nondescript 


opulence. Pottery came to light in 
sherds, blackened by fire, and permitting little 
or no joining. The greater part of a large 
basin in undecorated polished brown ware lay 
on the floor in the southeastern quarter of the 
room, and near the door were several frag- 
ments of a capacious coarse jar or pithos, coated 
both inside and out with plaster. Resting di- 
rectly on the hearth and above it were remains 
of several cylindrical pipes or tubes of consider- 
able Most of the 
pottery, however, was embedded in the hard 


size made of coarse clay. 


baked clay of disintegrated crude bricks, which 
formed the upper stratum of the surrounding 
debris, and obviously 


represented material 


fallen from the gallery above. Here too were 
collected fifteen inscribed tablets or fragments 
of the 


shanked type. The bones which came to light 


of tablets and a small steatite button 


in no great quantity were preserved for study 
by a specialist. 

The prodomos, or vestibule, with approxi- 
mately the same width as the great hall, has a 
depth of ca. 4.60 m. from front to back. Di- 
rectly opposite the door from the hall is a 
corresponding opening of the same general 
dimensions, which leads to the portico. Pend- 
ing further excavation it was not possible to 
determine whether yet another doorway, as at 


Tiryns, communicates with the domestic quar- 
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ters to the southwest. The walls on all four 
sides, except the southwest, still stand to a 
height of | m. or more, and bear remains of 
frescoes. The floor of the vestibule was made 
in the same manner as that of the hall; it was 
also divided by incised lines into squares, which 
probably bore painted decoration, but the sur- 
face has suffered so much damage that details 
are difficult to distinguish. Immediately to the 
right of the doorway through which one passed 
into the main hall is a low platform (pl. 35, fig. 
11) made of plaster, about 1 m. wide and pro- 
jecting ca. 1.25 m., with a slightly raised border. 
This too seems to be the place for a seat or 
throne or possibly a sentry box. A few bits of 
gold and many of bronze were found in the 
prodomos, chiefly in the upper strata of debris, 
presumably fallen from an upper story. Two 
fragments of inscribed tablets came from the 
same deposit. The most interesting object re- 
covered here is a brooch of gold in the form of a 
pitcher, delicately worked and still retaining 
remains of inlays in some kind of blue paste. 
The portico has not yet been fully excavated, 
and it is still unknown how far the lateral walls 
project. Directly beside the door — to the right 
as one enters the vestibule — is a slightly raised 
platform in plaster (pl. 35, fig. 12), ca. 0.92 m. 
wide 1.10 m. long, without a moulded 
Its purpose has not been determined, 
but it looks like the base for yet another chair or 
throne or sentry stand. The wall behind it, 
which had a dado of carefully cut stone blocks, 
shows a small anta-like projection 


and 
border 


turned 
toward the southeast, and there is a similar anta 
in a corresponding position to the left, or south- 
west, of the doorway. Opposite each of these 
projections, in the facade of the portico, is a 
massive stone column base, indicating a span 
(measured to the center of the column) of ca. 
$.60 m. The bases now lie ca. 0.15 m. below the 
floor, which was evidently several times renewed 
in plaster while the columns were still standing. 
The shafts appear to have had a diameter of 
ca. 0.52 m., and no indications of fluting are 
recognizable in the plaster. In the final phase 
of occupation the plaster was heaped up so as 
to form what looks like a moulding around the 
bottom of the column (pl. 31, fig. 4). The floor 
of the portico was badly damaged by the fire; its 
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finished surface is almost everywhere missing, 
and what decoration it bore, if any, is uncer- 
tain. Outside the column bases, at a distance 
of ca. 4.32 m. from the rear wall of the portico, 
the plaster floor descends slightly in level; a 
clearly distinguishable transverse line marks the 
change, and it is not improbable that removal 
of the latest coat of plaster might reveal a low 
stone step or two, comparable to those in the 
entrance to the megaron at Tiryns. 

The portico evidently fronted on a court, 
but it must be a small one, since the space 
available appears to be restricted by a massive 
transverse wall, no more than 6 m. or 7 m. 
distant toward the southeast, beyond which lies 
a complex of chambers including the Archives 
Room. Toward the southwest, on the other 


hand, there seems to be an extensive open area 


not broken up by walls, and it may be that the 
main court is to be sought in this direction. 
It could almost equally well lie toward the 
northeast. 

Alongside the megaron toward the northeast 
there is evidence of a narrow passage or corri- 
dor, beyond which further rooms are indicated. 
An exploratory trench revealed a fine wall built 
of ashlar blocks: two courses are preserved in 
situ, the upper one showing dowel holes like 
those observed in the southwestern quarter of 
the palace. There may have been another light 
well here. Exactly how far the building ex- 
tended toward the northeast is not yet certain, 
but beyond the ashlar wall there is at least one 
chamber containing a larnax or bath tub. The 
walls in this area have suffered greatly from the 
depredations of seekers of building stones who 
have carried off much material 
serious damage. 

On the southeastern slope of the hill five 
trial trenches were dug in an effort to determine 
the limits of the palace on this side. It became 
evident here too, however, that much quarry- 
ing had been done and many walls had been 
removed. Denudation of the soil on the sloping 
ground has likewise taken its toll. Each trench 
exposed well-made plaster floors, laid horizon- 
tally: they could be followed until they emerged 
into the plowed surface soil of the descending 
hillside, beyond which they vanished without 
trace. 


and caused 
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One of the trenches was continued upward 
to and over the brow of the hill, where it passed 
alongside the Archives Room of 1939, which 
was once again cleared. In this area four cham- 
bers were exposed (pl. 36, fig. 13), a pair to the 
southwest separated from a pair to the northeast 
by a small “chasm,” which was filled with very 
loose earth and stones. The “chasm” obviously 
marked the line of a wall, the material of which 
had been torn out by diggers unknown, pre- 
sumably in search of building stones; and when 
their work was finished they apparently threw 
back the useless matter into their trench. 
Whether this was done in mediaeval or modern 
times has not yet been ascertained. 

The pair of chambers to the southwest of 
the “chasm” are the Archives Room and an- 
other room with which it was connected by a 
doorway. Only a part of the threshold is still 
preserved in the opening. The new room, to 
the south of the Archives Room, like the latter 
has a poor floor of clay. The full extent of it 
was not easy to determine, but the room meas- 
ured at least 4 m. on a side. A gigantic ribbed 
pithos had collapsed and spread its fragments 
over a large area in the southwestern half of 
the room. Beyond it in the western corner was 
a heap of burned bones, apparently of animals, 
and beside the bones close to the northwestern 
wall lay a group of more than a dozen diminu- 
tive votive kylixes (pl. 37, fig. 17). Perhaps this 
was a palace shrine of some kind; the hypothesis 
is possibly supported by the fact that the south- 
eastern wall of the room was built in part of 
large squared blocks, one of which bears on 
its outer face a large inscribed double axe sign. 

On the floor in the northeastern half of the 
room many inscribed taklets were found (pl. 36, 
fig. 14) ; they lay in six or seven irregular groups 
aggregating more than three hundred whole or 
fragmentary pieces. Some thirty or forty more 
tablets came from the loose earth and stones 
filling the “chasm” from which a wall of good 
stones had clearly been removed. 
tinuation of this fill farther northwestward 
alongside the Archives Room yielded some forty 
additional fragments of tablets. 


The con- 


The northeasterly pair of rooms had prop- 
erly made plaster floors of much better quality 
than the clay pavements on the other side of the 
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“chasm.” The two rooms were separated by a 
substantial wall, 0.80 m. thick, plastered on 
each face. Indeed, on the northerly face no 
fewer than four successive coats of plaster could 
be recognized. The other limits of the two 
rooms were not reached in the excavations of 
the current season, and we cannot yet tell how 
far they extend to the northeast and southeast. 
The dividing wall seems to have had within it 
a rectangular pier or pilaster, ca. 0.80 m. wide, 
which projected slightly from each face; in its 
lower part the pilaster was built of two large 
squared blocks set back to back and provided 
with dowel-holes in their tops, perhaps for the 


attachment of horizontal wooden timbers. In 


the southerly room there is a sinking in the 
floor, ca. 0.90 m. square, in front of the pilas- 


ter; it resembles the places for thrones or seats 
in the megaron. Near the partition wall on the 
floor of the northerly room was found a large 
amphoroid krater in fragments (pl. 37, fig. 15), 
much warped and damaged by fire, but still re- 
taining its painted decoration. Not far from it 
beside the “chasm” lay a group of some thirty- 
five fragments of tablets; they may originally 
have come from the Archives Room and were 
perhaps shifted to this place when the stones of 
the intervening wall were torn out. Two nests 
of sherds found on the floor of the southerly 
room represent ten or a dozen small stirrup 
vases (pl. 37, fig. 16), which were decorated 
with horizontal painted bands around the body 
and spirals on the tops of the disks. Along with 
the amphoroid krater they give good ceramic 
evidence for dating the destruction of the palace 
to a time when the style called L H III B was 
giving way to L H III C. 

The other tests on the southerly slope of 
the hill, Trenches S 5, S 7, S 9, and § 11, re- 
vealed walls and plastered floors and also 
yielded a good deal of nondescript pottery as 
well as animal bones in some quantity. The 
only item worthy of special mention in this 
report is a fragment of a tablet from Trench 
S 9. The southerly limits of the palace have 
not yet been satisfactorily determined. 

Evidence observed in various places here and 
there about the building indicate that there 
were at least two phases of occupation. It has 
already been mentioned that the floors were 
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repeatedly renewed with fresh coats of plaster. 
In one instance, on the southeastern slope in 
the chamber below the Archives Room, the 
latest floor seems to be laid over an obviously 
earlier wall, which had presumably fallen into 
disuse. In the southwestern quarter of the 
site, on the other hand, a wail of fairly large 
stones was clearly built over a floor that al- 
ready existed. The doorways opening out from 
the great hall and from the vestibule of the 
megaron may also at some time 
remodelled. 


been 
These problems and others re- 


have 


quire further study as the excavation progresses 
before one can determine more closely the date 
Further dis- 
coveries of pottery and other objects on the 


of the building of the palace. 


floors should also establish with reasonable cer- 
tainty the time of the destruction. Meanwhile 
it can be said that the whole history of the 
occupation of the site seems to fall within Late 
Helladic III, and the palace is evidently con- 
temporary with the corresponding structures 
at Mycenae and Tiryns, where (except for un- 
certain and insignificant remnants) predeces- 
sors of Late Helladic I and II are likewise still 
to seek. 

In its size, in its architectural details, and in 
the style of its frescoes the megaron at Englianos 
takes its place as an equal alongside its fellows 
at Tiryns and Mycenae, This statement might 
have been thought startling some years ago, 
but archaeological research in western Messenia 
is marching on. Apart from the three royal 
tombs that have already been excavated, some 
ten or more tholoi are now known in a wide 
area about the Bay of Navarino. Exploration 
of a large cemetery of chamber tombs at Voly- 
midia, a suburb of Chora, was begun by the 
expedition this year, and the burials discovered, 
as reported by my colleague, Professor Mari- 
natos, range through the whole Mycenaean 
Period, Late Helladic I, II, and III, and are 
distinguished by the quality of the accompany- 


ing objects. Indications of a second cemetery 


have been observed below the village of Chora, 
and others will surely be found. The hitherto 
hazy vista of western Messenia in Mycenaean 
times is coming more sharply into focus. It is 
already clear that we are dealing not with a 
minor provincial part of the Aegean world, 
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but with one of the capital centers of My- 
cenaean culture. The region itself, well-watered, 
fertile, with magnificent olive groves and flour- 
ishing vineyards, must always have been rich 
in agricultural products. Its extensive sandy 
beaches, in Pylos Bay and stretching in curving 
miles to the north of Koryphasion, offered easy 
landing places for early shipping, which no 
doubt plied the sea routes through Ionian and 
Aegean waters. 

Against the background of the picture now 
emerging there can be little serious divergence 
of opinion with regard to the identification of 
the site at Englianos. It is obviously a seat of 
wealth and royal power on a scale commen- 
surate with that of Mycenae. Greek tradition 
records only one dynasty of kings with the 
requisite qualifications that ruled in this south- 
western part of the Peloponnesos. That was the 
Neleid family, founded by Neleus, who came 
from lIolkos and obtained from his cousin 
Aphareus (or himself founded) Pylos. Neleus 
was succeeded by his lone surviving son Nes- 
tor (the others having been slain by Herakles) , 
who lived through three generations of men 
and acquired wealth and fame, especially 
through his participation in the expedition 
against Troy. Nestor led a contingent of ninety 
vessels (as recorded in the catalogue of ships) , 
being surpassed only by Agamemnon with a 
hundred. Following the capture of Troy, Nes- 
tor returned home in safety and lived on for a 
time at Pylos. After his death his descendants 
continued to reign for two generations until 
driven out by the Dorian invasion. If there is 
any residuum of historical truth in Greek tra- 
dition (and who will seriously deny it?) , there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it is the palace 
of King Nestor that has been found on the hill 
at Epano Englianos, and that here is the ancient 
Pylos that his researches led Strabo to believe 
once stood some distance inland from the sea 
toward the foothills of Mount Aigalion. By a 
curious coincidence Englianos lies just within 
the boundaries of the modern province of Tri- 
phylia, a circumstance which may perhaps 
afford some those who have 
hitherto based their identification on Strabo’s 
mention of a conjectural Triphylian Pylos. 
UNIVERSITY OF Cart W. BLEGEN 
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ULIANUS, Prefect of Egypt under Justinian 

I, addressed one of his very many poems to 
Tetianus, a high official of the empire. Teti- 
anus had refused to accept the governorship of 
some distressed areas which the emperor had 
offered to him, and the poet praised that deci- 
sion. Tetianus (said he) wished to enjoy his 
inherited fortune and increase it righteously, 
and he For, “Justice, en- 
throned beside you, knows (ov; Opovos olde Aixn) 


wished no more. 
that you loathe to touch wealth won from 
those that you rule.”’! In Didyma several in- 
scriptions were dedicated to the Proconsul 
Festus who, in or around a.p. 263, had accom- 
plished some public works. One of his improve- 
ments by which he obliged the citizens was the 
new setting of a fountain which Apollo, miracu- 
lously, had caused to gush forth when Gothic 
barbarians were besieging the city while the 
town people were parched with thirst. The 
waters had been sacred to the god; “now, how- 
ever, (expounds an epigram) this has become 
the fountain of Festus, throne-sharer of golden 
Dike” (ra viv Pyorov ovvOpovov xpvons Aixns) 4 
A related idea is expressed in an epigram in 


1 Greek Anthology 9.445 ed. and trsl. W. R. Paton, III, 
p. 249. 

2Supplementum epigraphicum graecum, red. J. J. E. 
Hondius, IV (1929), No. 467. 

8 Greek Anthology 9.779, Paton, III, p. 421, who forgot 
to translate these words. 

4P. Berlin, 10580, line 30; Berliner Klassikertexte, V 
(1907) , p. 118. 

5 Louis Robert, Hellenica IV (Paris 1948), dedicates 
practically the whole volume to governor inscriptions, 
disclosing thereby one of the most fruitful sources for 
the knowledge of political thought. Practically all the 
epigrams quoted in the present short paper have been 
discussed by him; for those quoted above, see pp 25£, 
68f, 74f, 98, n.2. 

6 Thalheim, “Dike,” RE 5.574; Rudolf Hirzel, Themis, 
Dike und Verwandtes (Leipzig 1907) . 


which a Pretorian Prefect under Justin II is 
styled “coachman of the throne of Dike” (Aixns 
Opovor There is a shift within the 
metaphor when another governor is called “son 
of the gold-crowned and right-minded Dike” 
theless, that, too, forms part of the large num- 
ber of epigrams for Roman provincial governors 
which acclaim the justice of the governing 
official and which have been recently collected 
and brilliantly discussed by Louis Robert.® 
Throne-sharing with Dike, of course, was not 
a new feature. Dike, a daughter of Zeus, sat 
at the side of the father of gods and men, at 
The 
two goddesses became also the natural throne- 


whose other side we often find Themis.® 


companions of kings, especially when the Hel- 
lenistic political philosophies conceived of the 
Dio of 
Prusa, for example, calls Kingship “the child of 
Zeus the King” (Aids BaoiAéws Exyovos), and at 
her sides there were seated Dike and Eirene as 


king aS pinrys of the supreme god.’ 


well as Eunomia, while Nomos as chief adviser 


and counsellor was standing nearest to her 


throne.6 Occasionally a philosopher might 


7 Erwin R. Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of 
(1928) 
royaulté 


Hellenistic Kingship,” Yale Classical Studies | 
55-102; Louis Delatte, Les 


d Ecphante 


traités de la 
Diotogéne et Sthénidas (Liége 1942) , Index, 
Norman H. Baynes, “Eusebius and the 
Mélanges Bidez 
stitut de Philologie et d'Histoire orientales et Slaves 2, 
1934), 13-18 

8 Dio Chrysostom, Oratio 1.73ff; cf. V. Valdenberg, “La 


s.v. “imitation;” 


Christian Empire,” (Annuaire de I'In- 


théorie monarchique de Dion Chrysostome,” Revue des 
études grecques 40 (1927) 159; cf. 148f, for the imitation 
of Zeus. For other examples as well as for the whole 
Arnold Ehrhardt, “The Political 


Neo-Platonism,” Studi in 


problem, see Philoso 


onore di Vincenzo 


phy of 
Arangio-Ruiz (Naples 1952) I 457-482, whose interesting 


study came too late to be utilized here 
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claim that “Zeus himself was Dike and Themis 
and the oldest and ultimate Law,” and might 
therefore accord a similar absolutistic character 
also to the king. However, more moderate doc- 
trines prevailed: one understood Dike and 
other Virtues as the king’s throne-sharing com- 
panions though admitting the king’s identity 
with the Law as yépos Eudvyxos.® Finally, what 
applied to the king applied also to the gov- 
ernors, especially when Diocletian’s separation 
of civil and military administrations turned 
the governors primarily into judges qui iusti- 
tiam vestram (sc. imperatoris) iudices aemu- 
lantur.’° Hence, it was only after the middle of 
the third century of our era that epigrams 
began to praise governors as ovvOpovo: Aixy (OF 
Aixns) 

The word ovvOpovos, a relatively rare word in 
classical Greek, appears more often in Hellen- 
istic, late Roman, and Christian times. That 
gods were said to share their thrones with other 
gods and demigods, or with kings, heroes, and 
philosophers, was not only a peculiarity of the 
pagan ‘ages. Christ as Man became the 
aivOpovos of the Father, the Holy Spirit that of 
Father and Son; Adam was created ovvOpovos of 
God; the Apostles became throne-sharers of the 


Redeemer, and the Redeemed were expected 
to share with Christ the Throne of Eternity. 
“Throne-sharing” there was also in a less cul- 
tual and more figurative or moral sense. Philo, 
for example, considered Dikaiosyne and Phron- 


9 See Plutarch, Alexander 52.4, and Ad princ. inerud. 
4 (Moralia 781B), for the theories of Anaxarchos; also 
Themistios, Oratio 9.123a, Dindorf, p. 147,4 (to Valen- 
tinian II); further Artur Steinwenter, “NOMOS 
EMY¥TXOz: Zur Geschichte einer politischen Theorie,” 
Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
1946, No. 19, 250-268. 

10 Paneg. lat. 2 (10) 3, Baehrens, p. 265, 15f; see 
Robert, pp. 107ff, in his brief but comprehensive résumé. 
The phrase vice sacra iudicans, frequently found in 
inscriptions of that time, has the same meaning; cf. 
Glanville Downey, “Personifications of Abstract Ideas in 
the Antioch Mosaics," Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., 69, 
(1938) 349-363. 

11 For the alternative construction oipvépovos r@de (Kal) 
rovde, see Scholia in Dionysii Thracis artem grammati- 
cam, ed. Alfred Hilgard (Leipzig 1901) p. 389, n. 2 
(marginal note on the Scholia Marciana) . 

12] shall discuss the material in detail, including the 
theological aspects, in a forthcoming study: “Zivpovos: 


Wien 
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esis together with the other Virtues the avvOpover 
of the Soul, and Origen called the same Virtues 
“throne-sharers” of Eusebeia who herself had 
her abode in the soul of the pious who turned 
towards God.'8 

Do we have to understand the governors’ 
throne-sharing with Dike, as divulged by the 
epigrams, in a figurative and moral sense, or do 
we have to take into consideration some cul- 
tual substratum. The cultual meaning seems 
to be favored by W. Volligraff. He refers to a 
number of epigram inscriptions mentioning a 
“Temple of Dike,” and like others before him 
he takes those expressions (répevos, tpoOvupa Aixns, 
also dyxiOvpos . . . Aixns, and others) to mean 
real shrines of the goddess Dike in front of 
which “the Greeks of the fourth century had 
the custom to erect statues of the proconsuls 
whom they intended to honor.” !* Special sanc- 
tuaries of Dike were practically unknown in 
classical times, and their very existence has been 
inferred chiefly from the late epigrams of the 
fourth century and thereafter." However, we 
may reasonably have our doubts whether in 
Christian times, as late as the latter half of the 
sixth century, for example, a statue for Justin 
II Aixns, or for his Empress Sophia 
Aixns mpordpobe Ovpdwy, Should really suggest the 
existence of genuine temples of Dike consisting 
in (as Vollgraff assumed) “un édifice rond de 
dimensions modestes.”?® Although Vollgraff 
does not enlarge specifically on the subject of 


God and King as Throne-Sharers.” For a related sub- 
ject, see Arthur D. Nock, “Sdvvaos Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology 41 (1930) 1-62. 

13 Philo, Legum allegoriae 3.247, c. 88, Cohn-Wend- 
land, I, p. 168: dixacooivn cal ol oivOpovor 
rairns [ris yux7s] dperai. A similar idea is found in 
Cicero, ad Q. fratrem 1.1.31: “tuas virtutes consecratas et 
in deorum numero collocatas vides,” quoted by Nock, 
op. cit. 58, note. 

Origen, Cels. 3.50, Koetschau, I, p. 246, 19: ras 
ovvOpévous rairns [THs eboeBelas| dperds. Figuratively the 
word is used also in the Greek Anthology, 12.2578: 
civOpovos réppacw A related meaning 
seems to be indicated by the enumeration of virtues in 
inscriptions; cf. Downey, op. cit. 352ff. 

14 W. Vollgraff, “Argos dans la dépendance de Cor- 
inthe au IVe siécle,” Antiquité classique 14 (1945) 5ff. 

15 RE 5.574. 

16 Greek Anthology 9.812, 813; Vollgraff, p. 9. 
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throne-sharing, we may nevertheless deduce 
that the person whose statue was placed in 
front of these alleged temples of Dike could be 
styled with some justification, and with refer- 
ence to the temple, a ovvvaos OF civOpovos Aixns. 

Louis Robert, who has inspected the inscrip- 
tions for governors more thoroughly than any 
other scholar, arrives at a slightly different 
result. While rejecting the thesis of those little 
round sanctuaries of Dike, he makes it quite 
plausible that réyevos Aixns and similar expres- 
sions refer simply to the praetorium or to the 
basilica where the governor sat in court and 
rendered justice: “C’est la que si¢ge le gouv- 
erneur, oivOpovos Aixns.” He admits, of course, 
that the statues of governors were erected in 
front of the sanctuary of Dike, since this fact 
is attested to by very many inscriptions; but 
that the sanctuary itself, according to Robert, 
was simply the praetorium.’™ Other inscrip- 
tions, however, prompt him to claim that the 
governor was “throne-sharer of Dike” mainly 
in a figurative sense as a man giving right judg- 
ment (dvyp i@v8«os) and sitting on a tribunal 
from which right judgment emanated (ya 
i0v8xov) 18 In other words, the governor ap- 
peared a throne-sharer of Dike through his just 
decisions and righteous judgments. This inter- 
pretation, to be sure, comes very close to a 
purely figurative or “moral” meaning of the 
literary image, even though Robert still com- 
bines the idea of throne-sharing with the actual 
duties of the governor-judge. 

With regard to Vollgraff’s thesis it may be 
said that it appears highly improbable that 
réyevos Aixns and related expressions entitle us 


17 Robert, p. 139. 
perhaps paralleled, as Professor Downey kindly pointed 
out to me, by Themistius, Or. 4.52c ff, Dindorf, p. 63, 
who speaks of Constantinople as the shrine (veds) of 
the emperor. 

18 Robert, pp. 12ff, 17ff, passim, for these and similar 
expressions. 

19 Inscription from 


The praetorium as a “shrine” is 


Gortyn; Robert, p. 103. For 
evdiixia as the king’s throne-sharer, see Themistius, Or. 
15.189b, Dindorf, p. 233. 

20K. von Zetterstéen, “Eine Homilie des Amphilo 
Fest- 
Geburtstag, 


chius von Iconium iiber Basilius von Caesarea,” 
schrift Eduard 
edited by Gotthold Weil (Berlin 1915) 223ff, reproduces 
the Syriac text which had been previously edited by 


Sachau zum _ siebzigsten 
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to think of architectural temple constructions 
any more than when we read in Justinian’s 
Codex (1.17.1.5) about the sanctissimum tem- 
plum iustitiae or even about (1.17.2.20) iusti- 
tiae Romanae templum. This is not factum de 
marmore templum, which Ovid (Pont. 3.6.25f.) 
mentions, but one mentis in aede suae. In this 
sense, a governor of Crete could be styled 
“temple of Justice’ (yds Louis 
Robert, it seems to me, is perfectly correct when 
denying the existence of shrines proper of Dike 
so far as they are evidenced only by the epi- 
grams. He was, however, perhaps not quite 


specific enough when interpreting ovv@povos 
Aixy chiefly in a figurative sense. 

There is, I think, some evidence that the 
governor was throne-sharer of Dike not only 
figuratively, but also as a figura. The Syriac 
“Life of St. Basil” is falsely ascribed to Amphilo- 
chius of Iconium, a friend of the great Cappa- 
docians of the fourth century. To the same 
author there is ascribed also a Greek biography 
of Basil which, however, is not identical with 
the Syriac version. The latter may actually go 
back to the sixth century.?° The Syriac version, 
easily accessible in a German translation, be- 
gins with an interesting passage which has some 
relevance to governors as throne-sharers of Dike. 

“The municipal authorities (writes the au- 

thor) do not deny recognition to governors, 

even to incapable persons whose administra- 
tion has been but brief, by erecting images 
in their honor. In fact, they represent them 
as just and righteous officers by means of sym- 
bolic figures which they place on the right 
the statues. Although the 


and left sides of 


Paolo Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (Paris 1896), 


297ff; cf. A. Baumstark, in Oriens Christianus, 
(1915) 328f. 
upon which I have to rely, see Zetterstéen, in Oriens 
Christianus, Ser. 3, vol. 8 (1933) 67ff. 
Greek text of a “Life of Basil” attributed to Amphilo- 


VI, pp 
Ser. 2, vol. 5 For a German translation, 
There is also a 


chius of Iconium, which was published by Combefis, 
Amphilochii Iconensis, Methodii Patarensis et Andreae 
1644) 155ff (not 


see also Karl Holl, Amphilochius von 


Cretensis opera graeco-latina (Paris 
accessible to me); 
Ikonium in seinem Verhdltnis zu den grossen Kappa- 
The Greek 
text differs from the Syriac; see, for the date of the 
latter, A 


doziern (Tiibingen and Leipzig 1904) 59. 


Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur 
(Bonn 1922) 262, with the note on p. 353. 
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cities may despise the unjust administration 
of those men they nevertheless exalt them 
with pompous names. Thus, so as to have at 
least one pleasure of those men’s sins, they 
preserve in the people’s memory the images 
of the officers rather than their power which 
has disappeared from the city in which they 
had been active for a short time only.” 
The author then mentions the bronze statues 
put up for the victors in the circus and in the 
games before he starts to discuss his proper 
subject, the monumentum aere perennius which 
he ventures to place before the minds of his 
readers by writing the Life of Saint Basil. 

It is evident that the author, when describ- 
ing the statues or images of governors with the 
flanking personifications, alludes to something 
that must have been common practice in the 


cities of the late empire. We know the “pomp- 


ous titles” by which the cities extolled the gov- 
ernors, for those eulogizing words, mentioned 
also by Gregory Nazianzen,?! have been re- 
peated over and over again in the epigrams. 
But do we know also the monuments, or can 
we imagine what they were like? 

We are told that the symbolic figures were 
supposed to represent the governor as just and 
righteous. In other words, personifications of 
Dike, Themis, Eunomia, or other civic virtues 
must have been placed on either side of the 
governor’s statue or image. In the company of 
those figures the governor would actually ap- 
pear as “throne-sharer of Dike” or of any other 


of the personified political virtues ((@vvrip 


21 Gregory Naz., Carmina 2.7.7ff; 
Robert, p. 17. 
thor of the Syriac Pseudo-Amphilochian “Life of Basil” 


Migne, PG 37.1551; 
It is not unlikely that the unknown au- 


was inspired by Gregory Nazianzen and drew upon the 
verses Ad Nemesium, but the investigation of the Syriac 
text has to be left to others. 

22 Robert, pp. 13ff, 86ff, 91ff, 94ff. For the personifica- 
tions in general, see Downey (above, n.10) . 

23 Above, notes 8, 9; Gellius, Noctes Att. 14.4. For the 
“Temple of Justice” of Placentinus, see Hermann Kan- 
torowicz, Studies in the Glossators of the Roman Law 
(Cambridge 1938) 183ff. 

24 Hugo Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter 
(London 1938), Pls. 1, 2, 4, 8. 
meaning of “prostration” has been stressed by Milton 


That yerdvoa has the 


V. Anastos, “Pletho’s Calendar and Liturgy,”” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 4 (1948) 261, n. 403. 
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Eivopuins, Soins rapins) which the epigrams ad- 
duce in his praise and which so ably have been 
put into focus by Louis Robert.*? Such alle- 
gorical synthronismoi of princes with political 
or civic virtues are found not only in epigrams 
but also in the political literature. Dio of 
Prusa, Themistios, Aulus Gellius, and others 
offer famous examples of those personified vir- 
tues surrounding the throne, and their ideas 
lingered on throughout the Middle Ages: Pla- 
centinus, the great jurist of the twelfth century, 
outlines in one of his tractates an impressive 
visionary image of such a templum iustitiae in 
which Justice thrones with Reason and Equity 
and other virtues.*% 

Similar personifications are just as common 
in art. The miniatures, for example, of the 
Paris Psalter abound in personifications of all 
kinds. David as a harper appears in the com- 
pany of Melodia and Echo; David slaying the 
lion is assisted by Ischys; in his fight against 
Goliath he is protected by Dynamis, and when 
he prostrates himself to do penance Metanoia is 
present.24 More striking, however, and more 
relevant to the subject discussed here is the 
formal ceremonious ruler portrait in the same 
Codex: David with Sophia on his right side and 
Prophetia on his left. The Psalter in his left 
hand is, as it were, his lawbook which is in- 
spired by the Spirit perched in the shape of a 
dove on the halo that surrounds his head and 
crown.*® Similarly we find the Emperor Nike- 
phoros Botaniates (1078-1081) in the company 
of Dikaiosyne and Aletheia.2® The pattern was 


25 Buchthal, Pl. VII. 
Robert, p. 107, n. 1. 
found in a 12th-century Psalter of the National Library 
in Athens (MS 9, fol. 1); cf. Paul Buberl, Die Miniatur- 
handschriften der Nationalbibliothek in Athen (Denk- 
1917, p. 14, PL. 
XVII, fig. 38; for other MSS influenced by the Paris 
Psalter, see Buchthal, p. 26, nos. 3, 4, who adduces also 
a few parallels (figs. 48-50). 


For gogia in the epigrams, see 
A replica of the image of David is 


schriften der Wiener Akademie, 60.2) 


That the master of the 
Paris Psalter was not the one who introduced the type 
is perfectly evident. 

B.N.MS Coislin 79, fol. 2; Omont, 
Facsimilés des miniatures des plus anciens MSS. grecs 
de la Bébl. Nat. (Paris 1902), Pl. LXIII. For other repre 
sentations of Dikaiosyne, see Downey 34), n. 1 (Coptic, 
4th-5th cent.) , and 355, n. 13 (Syrian, Euteknia flanked 
by Philosophia and Dikaiosyne) . 


26 Paris, Henri 
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familiar also in the West where, in the Gospel 
Book of Monte Cassino, the official state image 
shows the Emperor Henry II with Justitia and 
Pietas, Sapientia and Prudentia, Lex and Jus, 


while Ratio in the shape of the dove of the 


Holy Spirit, descending from above, indicates 
the divine inspiration.*7 

The late date of those miniatures (tenth and 
abate their im- 


eleventh centuries) does not 


portance because the painters were still working 
within the antique tradition. This has become 
perfectly clear from the paintings at Touna el 
Gebel, near Hermopolis, which prove strikingly 
that the personifications of human affections 
and emotions, which interpreted the state of 
mind or the actions of the one portrayed, de- 
rived from Hellenistic models.25 Moreover, in 
the Vienna Dioscurides (around a.p. 512) we 
find perhaps the most accurate example of those 
synthronismoit which the contemporary epi- 
grams allude to: Anicia Juliana, the noble 
patroness of arts and learning, seated on her 
sella curulis and flanked by Megalopsychia and 
Phronesis.2% 

That the governor memorials often consisted 


o7 


193”) 
Bloch, “Monte Cassino, Byzantium, and the West in the 
Earlier Middle Ages,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 3 (1946) 


The literature on that MS (Vat. Ottob. lat. 74, fol. 


has been conveniently summed up by Herbert 


181, n. 53; see fig. 221 for a reproduction. For the Middle 
Ages in general, see Adolf Katzenellenbogen, Allegories 
of the Virtues and Vices in Medjaeval Art (Studies of 
the Warburg Institute, 10), London 1939. 

28 Sami Gabra, “Caractéres de l'art copte: ses rapports 
avec l'art égyptien et l'art hellénistique,” Bulletin de la 
société d’archéologie copte 1 (1935) 37-41. For the indi 
cation of this article as well as for many another hint I 
am greatly indebted to Professor André Grabar; it has 
not been utilized in the excellent, if brief, outline of the 
history of personifications offered by Doro Levi, Antioch 
Mosaic Pavements (Princeton 1947) I, 253ff, and passim 

29 Dioscurides: Codex Aniciae Julianae picturis illus 
tratus . » phototypice editus, moderante Josepho de 
(Leyden 1906), fol. 6°. 


of Constantius III 


Karabacek Perhaps the diptych 
(Richard Delbriick, 


Die Konsulardiptychen [Berlin and Leipzig 1929] PI. II 


(?), of 417 


and [text] p. 89), should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, too, because the personifications not of virtues, 
but of cities: 


Rome and Constantinople —are found 


sitting together with the emperors on one throne bench 
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of paintings with epigrams added to the pic- 
ture is shown by Gregory Nazianzen’s poem to 
Nemesius and by many epigrams of the Greek 
Anthology.*®° On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that usually the governors would receive 
statues. Groups such as those described by 
Pseudo-Amphilochius do not seem to have been 
preserved. This, however, does not imply that 
they have not existed. In the so-called “House 
of Megalopsychia” at Antioch on the Orontes, 
reliably dated middle of the fifth century, we 
find in the topographical border (section c) 
of the great mosaic, between a group of dicing 
men and the front of a portico of seven col- 
umns, a group of three statues.*! They are 
standing obviously in the piazza in the middle 
of the town * in front of some official building; 
and although that section of the mosaic border 
is badly damaged we yet recognize in the center 
a figure with short tunic and paludamentum — 
probably a prince or pretorian prefect — 
flanked by two men whose high rank is sug- 
gested by the long chlamys they wear and by 
the long staffs they hold near their shoulders.*4 


We may assume that the governors with their 


often 


(eg., 
Only in the Constantius 


The two cities, which here are haloed, appear 
standing on either side of the chair of the consul 
Delbriick, Pls $2, 35) 


diptyc h, however, are 


16, 22-25, 
they genuine throne-sharers after 
the pattern of the personified Commagene on Nemrud 
Dagh XIV, 
XV, fig. 29), 


(Christ be- 


See further Katzenellenbogen, Allegories, Pl 


fig. 27, for Vergil between two Muses (cf. Pl 
XVI, fig. 31 


tween Eleemosyne and Dikaiosyne) 


and for a kindred subject, Pl 
80 Migne, PG 37.1552 (Ad Nemesium, verse 13), where 
both paintings and sculptures are mentioned. In the 
Greek Anthology 
with 
(Anth 
by A. A. Vasiliev, * 


Hippodrome at 


there are many epigrams connected 
Anthol 


Dibner, I, 


icons; see also the scholion to Planud. 


Graeca 16) 380, ed p. 640, quoted 
Ihe Monument of Porphyrius in the 
Oaks 


( onstantinople Dumbarton 


Papers 4 (1948) 40, n. 29, where an epigram belongs 


to the paintings in the wpoxirrioy (the imperial box) 
in the hippodrome 
81 Doro Levi, Antioch, Il, Pl. LXXIXc, 
fessor Sirarpie Der Nersessian kindly called my attention 
82 [bid., 1, p. 331. See also Gregory Naz 
14f, Migne PG 37.1552 
Cf. Robert, p. 17, n. 2 


to which Pro 


id Nemesium 


éy orhoavres wrokiécow 


83 Doro Levi, Antioch, I, 


p. 33! 
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companions of personified virtues were repre- 
sented in a similar fashion. Statues of Justitia 
are known to have existed. If represented 
together with that goddess, the governor would 
appear in fact as the “throne-sharer of Dike.” 


84, Milchhoefer, “Dike,” JDAI 7 (1892) 203-208. 
Justitia in imagery is very common, of course; see above, 
notes 26, 29. 
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At any rate, the text of Pseudo-Amphilochius 
makes it more than likely that the expression 
aivOpovos Aixy had also a more realistic meaning 
than has hitherto been recognized. 


Ernst H. KANTOROWICZ 
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OR the last hundred years and more — in- 
. since the days when Greek insc riptions 
were first noticed and published — it has been 
customary to include a notation as to the ma- 
terial under the physical description of the 
stone, along with its measurements, provenance, 
and other pertinent data, 
island varieties and Pentelic and Hymettian 


Among marbles, 


were distinguished by such early epigraphists 
as Pittakis and Rangabé. Along with the famil- 
iar placenames we find general descriptive 
terms such as marmor album, candidum, fus- 
cum Xerréxoxxov, and, less commonly, subcan- 
didum, nigricans, caeruleum, and others. In all 
of these, color or shade is the criterion; in only 
one is the type of grain noted. 

We shall be concerned here only with the 
Attic varieties of marble. Although the early 


editors, as well as more recent ones, affix quite 
and “Hymet- 
tian,” they do not agree among themselves as 


” 


confidently the words ‘“Pentelic 


to the identity of these. For instance, marble 
described in the old Corpus as “Pentelic’’ may 
appear in the editio minor as “Hymettian,” 
without question marks in either case. The 
group of inscriptions described as marmor fus- 
CUM erroxoxxoy in the editio minor is variously 
treated by Raubitschek (Dedications from the 
Athenian Akropolis) as ‘“Pentelic,” “Grey At- 
tic,” “Grey Hymettian,” and “Grey Pentelic,” 
although the author has stated that “‘no distinc- 
tion is made here between Hymettan (sic) and 
Pentelic marbles, because such a distinction is 
very difficult for this early period.” ! 

To illustrate the confusion which now exists 
for the designation of types of marble among 
editors of Attic inscriptions, we give in Table I 
a list of fifth century Attic inscriptions. This 
list is arranged according to the numbers in the 


PRITCHETT 


38-44 


editio minor of the Corpus. It comprises only 
inscriptions which have been designated by the 
editor, Hiller von Gaertringen, as “dark fine- 
In the 
second and third columns are given the descrip- 


grained marble” (fuscum 


tive terms used for the same inscriptions in the 
Inscriptiones Graecae and those used by Rau- 
bitschek in his recent Dedications from the 
Athenian Akropolis. 


TABLE I. 


“Fuscum )Aerréxoxxoy Marmor”’ 


Description 
in Raubitschek, 
Dedications 


1.G., 
I2, no. 


Description 
in 1.G. 


505 — Pentelic 


544 subnigrum Grey Attic 
Grey Attic 
582 Grey Attic 
601 Pentelic Grey Attic 


641 weisse 


562 weisse2 


Grey Attic 


while Mr 
holder of a Fulbright Fellowship and Mr 


Herz was the 
Pritchett of 
a Fulbright and a Guggenheim Fellowship, Both authors 


* This article was written 


enjoyed the facilities of the Agora excavations of the 
School Miss 
Frantz of the Agora staff kindly photographed 


American of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Alison 
the inscriptions. Mr. Mitsos, Director of the Epigraphi- 
cal Museum, has obliged us by placing the facilities of 
the Museum at our disposal. The manuscript has been 
read by Dr. Francis Turner, Professor of Geology at the 
University of California, who has made many valuable 


A. N 


Mineralogy and Petrology at the University of Athens. 


suggestions, and by Dr Georgiades, Professor of 


During our stay in Athens Professor Georgiades has been 
most generous of his time and services. Lastly, the wives 
of the authors have helped in ways too numerous to 
mention 

from the Athenian (Cam- 
1949) , p. 435 


2 Where the Corpus has used a German word, it is 


1 Dedications Akropolis 


bridge, Mass., 


usually in a quotation from Lolling 
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I (cont.) 


Description 
in Raubitschek, 
Dedications 


Description 
in 1.G. 


Hymettian (one 
fragment) ; 
album (second) 

Pentelic 

subcandidum 


Grey, Attic 


684 
702 
707 
729 


Grey Attic 

Grey Hymettian 
Grey Pentelic 
Grey, Attic 


album 
album 


In this list of only eleven inscriptions we see 
that ten different terms were used by the three 
editors. 

Similarly, in Table II we offer a list of 
inscriptions which have been designated as 
“Hymettian” in the editio minor, with the de- 
scriptions for the same inscriptions as they ap- 
pear in the Inscriptiones Graecae and Raubit- 
schek’s Dedications. 

II 
“Hymettian” 


Description 
in Raubitschek, 
Dedications 


12, no. 
400 I 
400 Il 


Description 
in 1.G. 


Hymettian Grey, Pentelic (?) 

Hymettian (one 
fragment) ; 

Pentelic (second 
fragment) 

weisse 

Pentelic 


Hymettian 


563 
575 
594 
625 
699 
732 


Pentelic 
album 
Hymettian 


Grey Attic 
Pentelic 
Grey Attic 
Pentelic 


album 
weisse 

Only two of these stones have not been desig- 
nated as both Hymettian and Pentelic. 

In Table III, we give ten fifth century 
Athenian inscriptions, chosen at random, listed 
in the order of their appearance in the editio 
minor, with the descriptive terms applied to 
them in Inscriptiones Graecae; Inscriptiones 
Graecae, editio minor; and Raubitschek, Dedt- 
cations. 

TABLE IIT 
1.G., 1.G., 
I2, no. 


493 


Designation 


Raubitschek 
Designation 


Designation 


Grey 
Hymettian (?) 
Pentelic 


Pentelic Attic 


fuscum 
Atticum 


502 weisse 
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1.G., 


no. 


536 


TAsBLe III (cont.) 


1.G. 
Designation 


album 


weisse 


album 


Pentelic 


album 


1.G., 12 

Designation 
fuscum 

Atticum 
fuscum 

Hymettian 
fuscum 

Attic 


Hymettian 
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Raubitschek 
Designation 
Grey 
Hymettian (?) 
Grey 
Hymettian (?) 


Grey Attic 


Grey Attic 
Pentelic 


Grey Attic 


album fuscum 


Grey Pentelic 


weisse Hymettian Pentelic 


This table shows in graphic form the state 
of disagreement about the identification of 
Attic marbles. No two editors are in accord 
in the description of any one stone. 

Finally, when we turn to the descriptive 
terms used in the two most recent publications 
of inscriptions found in the Athenian Agora,® 
we find the following: ‘off-white marble with 
some reddish and some bluish veins,” “dark 
Hymettian,” “Hymettian,” ‘“Pentelic,” “coarse- 
grained white marble,” “white marble,” “gray 
marble,” “blue and white marble,” “greyish 
etc. There is a complete mixture of 
terms, some based on supposed locality, others 
on color or grain-size, but none following any 
coherent system. 


marble,’ 


We see, then, that competent epigraphists 
have been totally unable to agree on the identi- 
fication of marbles.4 No epigraphist up to the 
present day has been able to describe any given 
stone in such a way that another scholar could 
form an accurate picture of it and draw valid 
conclusions as to its belonging or not belonging 
with another piece. Further, no epigraphist 
known to us has yet trained himself to observe 
marble in the close scientific manner needed 
for a complete understanding of his own epi- 
graphical problems. When he has to decide 
whether two or more pieces do or do not join 
or belong to the same inscription, he has had 


3B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, 16, 1947, pp. 147-183; and 
Hesperia, 17, 1948, pp. 1-53. 

4 We cannot deal here with the similar problems of 
identification of marble faced by students of sculpture 
and architecture. 


72 

72 
| 

12, no. 

675 
555 
594 
601 
624 
699 
707 
732 
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only the text and general dimensions of the 
fragments to help him. Thus, the invaluable 
evidence afforded by the nature of the material 
itself has either been disregarded or so sadly 
misconstrued as to be worse than useless. 
Clearly it is time for the classical archaeolo- 
gist to look for aid from another quarter. This 
aid the geologist can render. Since marble is a 
matter of geology, an understanding of the the- 
the Attic 
should lead to a more satisfactory method of 


ories about formation of marble 
description. 

In attempting to work out a new method of 
description, which will be both more detailed 
and more precise than the old, we shall first 
briefly sketch the history of geological theory 
Attic 
marbles; second, we shall discuss and define 


with regard to the development of 
certain essential terms; and third, we shall ex- 
plain and illustrate the new system of descrip- 
tion which grows out of our geological inquiry. 
Lastly, the new method will be applied to help 
solve an epigraphical enigma. 

If we look at the matter from the geologist’'s 
point of view, our first observation is that con- 
fusion in terminology has resulted not only 
from a subjective application of terms, but also 
from the natural distribution of the marbles 
themselves. All geologists who have worked in 
Attica have mapped the so-called ‘Pentelic’ 
marble not only in the lower reaches of Mt. 


Pentelicus, but also at the base of Mt. Hymet- 
the “Hymettian” 
marble has been distinguished farther up on 
the 
mountains in Attica which were quarried in 


tus. Similarly, so-called 


two mountains. Thus, each of the two 
antiquity yielded both kinds of marble; and 
marble of the type called ‘“‘Hymettian” may in 
fact have come from Mt. Pentelicus, while that 
of the type called ‘“Pentelic’” may have been 
quarried on Mt. Hymettus. With both Attic 
marbles occurring in both source areas, there 
is no wonder for the confusion. 

In pl. 38, fig. 1, we give a geological sketch 
map of Attica. Here the natural distribution 
of the marbles can be plainly seen, and the fact 
that both both 
mountains. In the ancient quarried area of 
Mt. Hymettus, that is, Kakorhevma, it should 
be noted that most of the marble removed was 


marbles are to be found on 
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Thus 
with most of the “Hymettian” marble geologi- 


from the lower, “Pentelic,”’ formation. 


cally identical to the “Pentelic,” there is no 
question but that confusion in classification is 
to be expected, 

The geological structure of Attica has not 
been finally settled. The earliest extensive work 
was done by Lepsius.® He distinguished three 
general rock systems: oldest, the crystalline 
rocks, including both types of marble; next, 
limestone, shale, and sandstone, of Cretaceous 
age; most recent, the Tertiary beds including 
the fossiliferous formations around Pikermi in 
Attica. Fossils are abundant in the two later 
systems, so that their ages can be definitely 
fixed. The crystalline beds, however, in the 
process of metamorphism, have had all fossil 
evidence destroyed so that their age cannot be 
determined. Lepsius believed them to be Pre- 
Cambrian. 

Lepsius described the stratigraphic sequence 
(in downward order of increasing age) in his 
earliest system, the crystalline rocks, as follows: 

(5) Upper marble, 250 meters thick, the 
so-called “Hymettian” marble; 

(4) the Kaisariani schists; 

(3) Lower marble, 500 meters thick, the 
so-called “‘Pentelic’’ marble; 

(2) the Pirnari formation, including dolo- 

mite (calcium magnesium carbonate) ; 

(1) the Vari schists. 

The rock sequence in Attica was presumed by 
Lepsius to be a normal one, that is, contacts 
between formations were stratigraphic and not 
the result of tectonic juxtaposition.® Lepsius 
imagined the oldest sequence as having been 
laid down in an ancient Pre-Cambrian sea, later 
lithified and metamorphosed into its present 
crystalline form and uplifted above sea level. 
Attica then was represented by this crystalline 
land-mass throughout the Paleozoic and begin- 
the Mesozoi 


ning of eras of earth history. 


Then, in Cretaceous times, the land again sank 


below sea level and the second sequence of lime- 


5G. Richard 
1890) ; 
1891); Geologie von Attika 


Marmorstudien 
Attika 
(Berlin, 1893) 


6 By “tectonic juxtaposition,” we mean that rock for- 


Lepsius, Griechische 


(Berlin, Geologische Karte von (Berlin, 


mations were thrust horizontally over each other for 


long distances 
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stone, shale, and sandstone was deposited over 
this eroded crystalline surface?’ There was a 
brief period of emergence, then depression 
again in Tertiary times, initiating deposition 
of the lowermost beds. This was followed by 
deposition of the Pikermi beds with their fa- 
mous vertebrate assemblage, including masto- 
donts, monkeys, giraffes, etc.® 

Lepsius hypothesized tectonic disturbances in 
Attica, the most severe being the Hymettian 
disturbance, which was felt over the Athens 
plain to Eleusis. The general structural trend 
from the Philopappus Monument and the Mu- 
seum Hill, through the Acropolis to Lycabettus 
and ‘Tourkovouni, is north-northeast, parallel 
to the west slope of Mt. Hymettus, the direct 
result of the disturbance. The present separa- 
tion of these hills was due to much later erosion 
on the flanks of the old folds. 

This stratigraphy and structural picture re- 
mained virtually unchallenged until 1929, when 
Leopold Kober published his paper, “Beitrage 
zur Geologie von Attika” in the Sitzungsbe- 
richte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien. Kober, an Alpine geologist with a back- 
ground of mapping in areas where rock se- 
quences had been thrust horizontally for tens 
and even hundreds of kilometers, questioned 
the assignment of the crystalline formations to 
the Pre-Cambrian age, and assigned them in- 
stead to the Mesozoic age. This new dating 
was based in part on the findings of shell frag- 
ments in the dolomite zone of the upper marble 
at Kaisariani. 

Kober’s most serious criticism of Lepsius was 
not in stratigraphy, however, but in his con- 
cept of the total geological structure of Attica. 
While preserving in essence each stratigraphic 
entity, that is, crystallines, Cretaceous, and Ter- 


7 The erosional contact between the two sequences 
is called an unconformity. 


8 A. Gaudry, Animaux Fossiles et Géologie de l’Attique 
(Paris, 1862-67) . 

® Breccias are rocks which have been broken up into 
angular fragments and later re-cemented. As described 
Rocks [New York, 
1919], p. 211), in a cataclastic breccia “the fragmenta- 


Pettijohn (Sedimentary 
tion was accomplished by movement of large masses of 
rock past one another. The boundary 
. If the fault is an overthrust 
sheet, the deposit created is a thin blanket along the sole 
of such overthrust.” 


materials are 
literally ground up. 


Breccias should not be confused 
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tiary, he pictured an Alpine-like development. 
He reasoned from Alpine analogies and based 
his theory on the abundance of cataclastic 
breccia. Thus, formations above the crystal- 
lines were allochthonous, that is, they were pre- 
sumed overthrust from the north. The final 
determinant of structure was a west thrust, de- 
veloped largely from a later arch-like folding 
of Attica. Kober also added a third marble for- 
mation in the schist between the upper and 
lower marbles, presumably with properties in- 
termediate between the “Pentelic’ and “Hy- 
mettian.” 

Kober also entertained the possibility that 
both upper and lower marbles might really be 
the same formation, repeated by structural 
causes, such as folding, and thus not stratigraph- 
This 
and other questions of correlation of upper, 
middle, and lower marbles from Hymettus and 
Pentelicus were merely proffered by Kober. He 
suggested the need of more field work before 
the establishment of any sort of final crystalline 
sequence for Attica. It is important to note 
here, however, that the possibility of identity 
of “Hymettian” and “Pentelic’ marbles was 
seriously entertained in this theory. 

Very recently Marinos and Petrascheck have 
mapped extensively in Laurium where the 
stratigraphic relationships are relatively un- 
complicated and can be seen more easily than 
elsewhere in Attica.!° 


ically distinct, as appears superficially. 


Hitherto, in Laurium, 
the geological concepts of Lepsius held sway 
and mining was done on the basis of his the- 
ories. Marinos and Petrascheck found the same 
crystalline obtains in the Mt. 
Pentelicus-Mt. Hymettus area, but bounded on 
top not by a stratigraphic nonconformity with 
the Cretaceous beds, but a tectonic thrust con- 


sequenc e as 


with conglomerates, formed of rounded boulders and 
particles, generally in streams or on beaches. 

W. B. Dinsmoor (The Architecture of Ancient Greece3 
[London, 1950], p. 388) has recently defined breccia as 
“conglomerate or pudding-stone, with large pebbles em 


bedded in hardened red clay, unsuitable for any use 


except in foundations,” If breccia were merely a soft 


sedimentary rock, cemented by hardened clay, the 


Acropolis, resting on breccia, would long ago have 
slipped down into the Agora. 


10F, Marinos 
"ExOeots rns éxredecbelons yewdoyiKns 
thy Aavpewrixhy (Athens, 1951). 


and Petrascheck, IIpédpouos 


"Epyacias els 
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tact. Much of their evidence was in the mylon- 
ites (thoroughly crushed rocks) and cataclastic 
breccias found between the upper and lower 
systems. The grinding and brecciation of rocks 
along this contact could only be explained by 
an extensive movement of the upper beds over 
the lower. They believed these findings in har- 
mony with Kober’s in Attica, of an overthrust 
directed from the north, forcing the Cretaceous 
beds upon the lower crystallines. 

One of the collaborators in the present study 
(N. Herz) has had much opportunity during 
the past year to check on the rival Lepsius and 
Kober salient observations 
make it apparent that Lepsius’ picture for 
Attica is a highly oversimplified one. Every- 
where 


theories. Certain 


are found extensive flat-lying brecciated 
beds, as at the foot of the Acropolis, on all sides 
of Mt. Pentelicus in 
around Mt. Hymettus. In 
brecciated beds, examination of rocks under the 


and 
addition to these 


basal formations, 


microscope has revealed extensive myloniza- 
tion, that is, a linear stretching and destruction 
of crystals, in beds that are stratigraphically 
near the breccias. This evidence can only be 
interpreted as the result of extensive over- 
thrusting, formations gliding over other forma- 
tions. There is certainly nothing in this picture 
compatible with normal stratigraphic sequences 
and simple vertical or high angle faulting. 
Nothing can be proven in Attica regarding 
Kober’s speculation on the identity of the Attic 
marbles. He thought it possible, as previously 
mentioned, that there might be but one marble 
both and _ lower 
marbles, and that it had been repeated by re- 
cumbent folding, that is, folding of beds result- 
ing in a completed arch with parallel flat-lying 
limbs on either side of the arch. It is true that 
in many places on both Mt. Pentelicus and Mt. 


bed, representing upper 


Hymettus, and especially in the marble inter- 
schist, 
folds are observed, and there is no question but 
that the apparent thickness of the Kaisariani 
formation has been greatly increased by re- 


bedded in the Kaisariani recumbent 


cumbent folding. This does no more than raise 
the possibility that the upper and lower marbles 
may be identical. In the Laurium area, where 
flat-lying crystalline beds can be traced for 
many miles, it is obvious that the upper and 
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lower marbles cannot be the same. A recumbent 
fold with the total length of the Attic peninsula 
(about 50 kilometers) is hard to imagine. Since 
the respective sequences in Laurium and in the 
Mt. Hymettus-Mt. Pentelicus area are so simi- 
lar, we may safely assume the upper and lower 
from one 
another, with a third marble present between 


marbles of the latter to be distinct 
the two in the Kaisariani schists. 

The geological picture for Attica thus shows 
three distinct stratigraphic groups. We are con- 
cerned here only with the first and oldest. This 
is the crystallines, probably of early Mesozoic 
age, and including from top to bottom: 

(5) Upper (“Hymettian”) marble; 

(4) Kaisariani schist with included marble 

beds; 

(3) Lower (“Pentelic’) marble; 

(2) Pirnari dolomite beds; 

(1) Vari schists and Pentelicus gneiss. 
Bounding the older crystallines above is a sur- 
face of strong displacement (overthrust), on 
top of which comes the lower of the alloch- 
thonous formations. 

This geological picture emphasizes the point, 
first put forward by Lepsius, that both the 


“Pentelic’” and ‘““Hymettian” marbles are to be 


found on both mountains. Thus the concept, 


implied in many descriptions, that each moun- 
tain namesake 


marble and extraneous schist beds is completely 


consists of nothing but its 
erroneous, 

Further, it becomes immediately apparent in 
any trip to the quarries of Mt. Hymettus and 
Mt. Pentelicus that the concepts for these 
marbles are ideal ones, and certainly do not 
obtain throughout each formation. The gen- 
erally-held concept of “Pentelic” marble is that 
it is snow-white, clearly crystalline with grains 
usually from 0.5-1 mm., always clearly foliated, 
especially as seen in gray streaks or mica flakes, 
and often containing iron ores, quartz, and 


micas. ““Hymettian” is held to be gray-streaked, 


with a compact groundmass, having crystals 
rarely over 0.5 mm., and often emitting a 
bituminous odor when cut or hit with a ham- 
mer. In Kakorhevma, however, the site of the 
ancient Hymettian quarries, clear white marbles 
and marbles without bitumen odor 


any can 


easily be found. The texture here is generally 
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fine grained, but in ranging up and down the 
slopes almost all variations in grain size can be 
found. In mapping done along the south slope 
of Mt. Pentelicus, the site of ancient quarries 
has also revealed variations in the properties of 


Pentelic marbles. Grain size varies in different 


quarries, and even in the same quarry, from 


fine grain to sizes of the order of island marbles. 
Snow-white color without banding is also a mis- 
leading concept, since bluish banded marble is 
as common as the white. 

In short, the current concepts for these 
marbles should not be applied with the con- 
fidence that presently exists in the minds of 
classical archaeologists. If the marbles are at 
all distinguishable with a high degree of cer- 
tainty, it is by microscopic methods, based 
largely on the predominant orientation of crys- 
tals in each marble type. This phase of the 
work is now in progress with very promising 
results to date, and will be reported in a later 
paper at the conclusion of the investigation. 

Having briefly outlined the history of geo- 
logical theory with regard to the development 
of Attic marbles, we wish next to explain how 
marble develops, and at the same time define 
three geological terms which are essential for a 
more precise terminology than is now being 
used. These geological terms we shall empha- 
size by italics. 

The first stage in the development of marble 
is the formation of a limestone bed composed of 
particles of calcium carbonate. This may come 
about in a number of ways, chief among which 
are (1) accumulation, (2) transportation and 
deposition, and (3) chemical precipitation. 

The first process refers to a limestone that 
was formed in situ by slow accumulation of cal- 
careous organic remains, especially animal 
shells. Much of the “poros” limestone was ob- 
viously formed in this way, and many archaeo- 
logical descriptions of this “shell” limestone 
attest to its origin. 

The second process, transportation and depo- 
sition, refers to limestones formed by the ac- 
cumulation of limey muds and grains of calcite 
sand. These muds and grains may have origi- 
nated in the erosion of limestone or marble beds 
on land the detritus of which was carried down 
to the sea or lakes by streams, and in the under- 
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water erosion of oceanic limey deposits, such as 
coral reefs. Much of the Peiraeus limestone and 
perhaps also the Kara limestone was formed in 
this way. 

The third process, chemical precipitation, 
refers to the direct precipitation of calcium car- 
bonate from sea water, by natural inorganic 
processes. It is presumed that in this process 
certain parts of the ocean became saturated 
with calcium carbonate which then, under spe- 
cial chemical conditions, was precipitated nat- 
urally, forming limestone. 

The bedding plane of a marble is something 
inherited its limestone existence. The 
bedding plane is the plane of the sea floor in 
the case of oceanic deposits, in other words, the 


from 


level on which shells came to rest and the limey 
muds and sands were laid down. Generally a 
color banding (pl. 40, fig. 2) in the rock will 
show this direction better than anything else, 
and such banding is always easily seen. Certain 
beds may be richer in organic remains and thus 
be carbonaceous and blacker. Color banding 
of white and gray or blue is also quite common. 

After the formation and lithification of the 
limestone beds, burial to great depths (pos- 
sibly of the order of several miles) or other 
causes may result in prolonged elevation of 
In that event, 
the small particles of calcium carbonate recrys- 


temperature and/or pressure, 


tallize as a mosaic of larger calcite crystals, and 
all evidence of fossils is destroyed. Such a proc- 
ess results in the development of a marble —a 
relatively coarsely crystalline rock composed of 
calcite. 

The foliation plane of a marble," that is, the 
plane paralle! to which the longer dimensions 
of most crystals tend to lie, is a direct result of 
this process of recrystallization or metamor- 
phism (pls. 40 and 42, figs. 3 and 4). One of the 
ways a foliation plane may develop is as a 
response to directed pressure; tabular crystals 
may grow with their long dimensions perpen- 
dicular to the direction of pressure. In many 

11 Frank F. Grout, Petrography and Petrology (New 
York, 1932), p. 351, defines a foliate, that is, a rock with 
well defined foliation planes, as “a rock which exhibits 
a parallelism of certain or all of its mineral constituents. 
The parallelism may be in the elongation of single 
grains or in the elongation of bands, layers, or lenses 
of granular material.” 
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Greek marbles which are pure crystalline white 
calcite, this foliation plane is difficult to make 
out, and the epigraphist may need a certain 
amount of training by a geologist. However, 
if mica has crystallized during the period of 
metamorphism, it will show the plane of folia- 
tion even to the inexperienced observer, for the 
mica, which lies along the plane of foliation, is 
flake-shaped and iridescent and is easily recog- 
nized. Another means of identifying the plane 
of foliation is by noting any crystals which are 
elongated. Moreover, marble tends to split 
along the plane of foliation, a fact which is put 
to use by quarrymen. Lastly, color banding is 
generally, though not always, parallel to this 
plane. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
in establishing the foliation plane one must 
look on more than one side of the stone; that 
is, the plane must be seen in depth. 

Any natural linear direction visible on the 
inscribed surface of the marble is called lin- 
(pl. 44, fig. 6). Unlike the plane of 


could be 


eation 
foliation, which conceived as two- 
dimensional, lineation may be conceived as one- 
dimensional. Lineation is generally most easily 
seen in an alignment of elongate minerals such 
as hornblende, but these are unfortunately rare 
in Greek marbles. Linear elongation of mica, 
however, can easily be made out when present, 
even by an inexperienced observer. The com- 
monest and most pronounced lineation will 
usually be formed by the intersection of the 
foliation plane or color bands with the in- 
scribed surface. When lineation is present as 
color banding or as striae, it becomes even more 
obvious. Our photograph (pl. 44, fig. 6) gives 
an example of a lineation on an inscribed sur- 
face, shown by color bands. 

With this non-technical and somewhat over- 
simplified picture of the geological formation of 
the Attic marbles before us, we must now turn 
to our original problem of terminology. A 
terminology should be devised which is easily 
applied, which has some sort of scientific sig- 
nificance, and which has meaning for a person 
who is reading the description without ever 
having seen the piece described. This latter 
point is certainly the most important, and is 
entirely disregarded in the descriptive terms 
used today. It would be comparatively simple, 
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if a good system were used, for a person who 
has not seen either of two fragments from a 
stele to decide whether or not they can belong 
together. 

We strongly recommend the adoption of a 
new terminology which will use basic physical 
terms, which can be applied by anyone 
equipped with the most simple devices, a pro- 
tractor, a millimeter scale, and a hand lens, 
and with a few hours of training by a compe- 
tent geologist. 
four 


The description should be based on 


factors: 


(1) The color of the marble 


The grain size 
Structures visible in the marble 
The presence of accessory minerals 

To enlarge upon these points: 

(1) To describe the color of any given stone, 
we recommend the use of the Rock Color Chart 
based on the Munsell color system, the most 
widely accepted system of color identification 
in use in the United States, standardized by the 
National Standards. 
vantages of standardized 


Bureau of The ad- 


using colors in de- 


scriptions are obvious: ambiguity of terms 
disappears, as do also contradictory terms used 


The 
Rock Color Chart will have no trouble fixing 


by different authors. student using the 
an exact picture of the shade and intensity of 
the color he is describing by easy comparison 
with the chart. 

We must, however, sound one warning note. 
The greatest care should be taken to determine 
the color of the fresh rock. Large areas of some 
stones are fortuitously discolored by weather- 
ing. 
tion may have a different weathering history, 


Diflerent fragments of the same inscrip- 


which makes their appearance misleadingly dis- 
similar. Identical rocks lying on the ground, 
buried in wells, lying above or below the water 
table, close to the surface, or having been 
Ob- 


viously, the only color that is significant is the 


burned, will show different discolorations. 


original color of the fresh stone, and this can 
usually be seen, even if only in a small area. If 


12 The Rock Color Chart, based on the Munsell sys 
tem, is on sale for seven dollars by the Geological Society 
of America, 419 West 117th Street, New York 27, New 
York 
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it cannot be seen, that fact should be recorded. 

(2) Grain size of a rock can be figured with 
the naked eye and a millimeter scale in the case 
of a coarse-grained rock, or a hand lens and a 
scale with a fine-grained one. Generally, after 


very little practice, one can estimate grain size 
as coarse, medium, fine, etc. The Wentworth 
scale of grade sizes,!* in general use by geolo- 
gists, should be adopted to describe grain size 
of marbles and other stones of interest to the 
archaeologist. We give here the part of the 
chart applicable to marbles. 
Size 
2-4 mm. 
-2 mm. 


Description 
Granular 
Very coarse 
Coarse 
Medium 
Fine 
Very fine 

In describing grain size, care should be taken 
to distinguish large isolated grains in a more or 
If the groundmass 
lacks uniformity, that fact should be noted. If 
possible, the grain size of the groundmass 
should be measured, as should any larger iso- 
lated crystals. It frequently happens that the 
grain size seems to vary in each band; this 


less uniform groundmass. 


should be measured and noted in the descrip- 
tion. In many Attic marbles, the variation be- 
tween the largest and the smallest crystals is 
not very great. In most cases, such designations 
as “‘fine-medium,” “very fine-fine” are adequate 
and easily understandable. 

(3) The third point is a description of the 
structural features of the marble. The features 
that should be noted and described include (a) 
foliation, (b) lineations, and (c) banding. Di- 
rections and attitudes of planar and linear 
structures in a given block are recorded with 
reference to recognizable surfaces of the block, 
held in a standard position as follows: the in- 
scribed surface is held uppermost in the posi- 
tion appropriate for reading; the opposite 
parallel surface is termed the back surface. The 
other boundary surfaces of the block, approxi- 
mately perpendicular to the inscribed surface, 


13C. K. Wentworth, Journal of Geology, 30, 1922, pp. 
$77-392. 

14 For the grain sizes below fine, the term “dense” is 
often applied if individual grains cannot be made out. 
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may usually be designated, respectively, top, 
right, bottom, and left (in clockwise order) . 
In some cases it may be necessary to refer to 
other faces (perpendicular to the inscribed sur- 
face) as top-right, bottom-left, and so on. 

(a) Foliation should always be noted. We 
have explained above that the foliation plane 
may be shown by mica flakes or by elongated 
flattened calcite crystals; the former are gen- 
erally easier to make out than the latter. If the 
foliation is discerned by crystals other than cal- 
cite, the type of crystals lying on the foliation 
plane should be stated. Next, the attitude of 
the foliation plane, or its relation to the in- 
scribed surface, should be measured. The plane 
may be parallel to the inscribed surface, a very 
common phenomenon in Attic inscriptions, or 
it may make some angle to this surface. We 
must repeat here that the foliation must be 
observed on at least two non-parallel faces of 
the fragment to get a true idea of its attitude. 
Foliation is a plane in space, and its direction 
cannot be fixed accurately by a single observa- 
tion, that is, the direction of one line only. A 
plane in space is fixed by the direction of two 
lines in it; two observations on a fragment meet 
this condition (compare pl. 42, fig. 5a and b). 
We recommend that the direction of the folia- 
tion plane be given in relation to the inscribed 
surface. Thus the foliation may be said to dip 
to the bottom right, to the top, to the top left, 
etc. The angle of dip, measured down from the 
inscribed surface to the foliation plane, should 
be given. This raises the problem of how to 
measure a plane which transects a solid, or a 
three-dimensional magnitude. If the “outcrop” 
of the foliation plane (expressed as a lineation) 
on the inscribed surface is parallel or perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the letters, then the 
angle of true dip can easily be measured with a 
protractor (pl. 42, fig. 5a). The direction of 
dip is of course always perpendicular to this 
“outcrop” or lineation. So in fig. 5a the angle 
of true dip of the foliation is 30°, and the direc- 
tion of dip is to the right (perpendicular to the 
lineation on the inscribed surface). We record 
the true dip as 30° right. If, however, the “‘out- 
crop” of the foliation is oblique to the lettering, 
then the dip must be towards a corner, or in 
an oblique direction (pl. 42, fig. 5b). In such 
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a case the geologist measures or computes the 
true, or maximum, dip in a plane which is 
perpendicular to the outcrop (lineation) . This 
may be difficult. However, apparent dips, that 
is, dips measured in other directions than per- 
pendicularly to the outcrop, can easily be ob- 
tained.!®° These will always be smaller angles 
than the true dip. We would suggest that if the 
true dip cannot be measured or estimated satis- 
factorily, then the apparent dip as seen on the 
true bottom of the fragment be reported.’ In 
fig. 5b the foliation would be reported as “dip- 
ping from the inscribed surface to the bottom 
right,” or more briefly as “dipping bottom 
right;” and the apparent dip (d’) measured on 
the true bottom surface is 30° to the right (i.e., 
30° right). In this case the true dip (d) is 
calculated as 34° to the bottom right (i.e., 34° 
bottom right), the direction of dip being per- 
pendicular to the outcrop of foliation (linea- 
tion) on the inscribed surface. Note that the 
apparent dip (d”) on the right surface is only 
20°. 

Estimation of the angle of dip of the foliation 
to the nearest five degrees is generally sufficient 
in the case of Attic marbles, which are occa- 
sionally slightly folded even in the limited area 
of one inscription, and may thus have a chang- 
ing value from top to bottom or from side to 
side. 

If the foliation plane cannot be discerned, 
this fact should be noted, for it would be highly 
unlikely that two pieces, one with well devel- 
oped foliation and the other with foliation im- 
possible to see, could ever occur in the same 
stele. 

(b) Next, any visible lineation across the 
inscribed surface should always be recorded. 
Most often, the lineation is merely the trace 
of the foliation plane “outcropping” on the 
surface. The trend of lineation on the in- 
scribed surface is defined by the acute angle at 
which it intersects the top-bottom line of refer- 


15 For a discussion of true and apparent dips in folia 
tion, see F. H. Lahee, Field Geology, 4th edition (M« 
Graw-Hill, 1941), pp. 461, 804-805. 

16 By the true bottom we mean the bottom of the 
stele. The same measurement may, however, be made 
on any line parallel to this bottom, which in turn means 
a line parallel to the direction of the letters as read 
from left to right. 
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ence. Where this angle is measured clockwise 
from the reference line, the trend of lineation 
is recorded as “right; where anticlockwise, the 
trend of lineation is recorded as “left.” In fig. 
5a the trend of lineation is top-bottom. In the 
more general case of fig. 5b the lineation is 
inclined (or trends) 30° right, Le., it intersects 
the top-bottom reference line at an acute angle 
(30°) 
line. 


measured clockwise from the reference 


In other cases lineation may be defined by 
intersection of color bands with the inscribed 
surface. This is usually a conspicuous lineation 
maintaining a constant direction throughout an 
inscription. In yet lineation 


may be due to linear alignment of subparallel 


other instances 
flakes of mica, crystals of accessory minerals, or 
elongated grains of calcite. In all cases the 
acute angle between the lineation and the refer- 
ence line drawn perpendicular to the inscribed 
lines should be measured with a protractor and 
recorded as described above. The kind of linea- 
tion should also be recorded. For example, in 
pl. 44, fig. 6 there is conspicuous lineation, due 
to color banding, and trending about 30° left. 
It may be designated “lineation by color band- 
ing,” as distinct from “lineation by foliation 
plane” pl. 42, fig. 5, or “lineation by elongated 
calcite grains” in yet other cases.'7 

(c) Banding in Attic marbles is often by 
This 


and here the same precautions as mentioned in 


color alternation. should 


be measured, 


should be noted. 
Nearly always in the Attic marbles color band- 


the discussion of foliation 
ing is parallel to foliation, but it is necessary 
Most color 
bands are bluish or grayish hues alternating 


to determine whether this is so. 


with white or grayish. The exact description 


of these colors should be obtained from the 


Rock Color Chart already mentioned. Further, 
the width of the bands may be very significant 
in correlating fragments, especially if the dip 
of the color bands is low or parallel to the in- 


scribed surface. Pl. 40, fig. 2 shows a color 


17 Another possibility for lineation consists of stria 


tions (“slickensides”). There are others too numerous 
to mention. For a further discussion of the possibilities 
A Critical Re 


Geological Society of 


of lineation, see Ernst Cloos, Lineation, 
view and Annotated Bibliography, 


America, Memoir 18, 1946 
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banding of grayish blue and white dipping to 
the bottom about 15°. 

(4) The last item in the description, noting 
of accessory minerals, is simpler in the case of 
Greek marbles than one might at first imagine. 
In Table IV are listed the most important 
accessory minerals, and the omnipresent calcite. 


All these minerals can with very little practice 


be identified at sight by a person with little or 
no mineralogical training.'® 


TABLE IV 


Mineral and 
Chemical Hard- 


ness19 


Color Special 
Composition Properties 


Muscovite Pearly- Splits into thin 
mica K-Al 


silicate 


colorless elastic sheets 


jsrown 


black 


siotite mica 
K-Mg-Fe-Al 


silicate 


Splits into thin 
elastic sheets 


Magnetite20 
Fe,0,4 


Metallic 6 
black 


In equidimensional 
small crystals, 
Strongly magnetic 
Pyrite20 
FeSg 


Metallic 6+. In equidimensional 


brass small crystals, 
yellow often cubes 
Graphite Black to 1+ 


Cc steel-gray 


In irregular small 
scaly masses 

Chlorite 
Me-Fe-Al 
Hydrous 


Pearly Splits into thin 


green non-elastic sheets 
silicate 
Quartz Vitreous 
SiO», 


In small grains, 
colorless usually overlooked 
or white in hand specimens 
Dolomite Vitreous 


CaMg (COxg) 2 


Mistaken for calcite, 
light but is only slowly 
soluble in HCL. 


Generally told by 


shades 


chemical-stain 
technique 
Effervesces freely in 
HCl. Generally 
present in quantities 


Vitreous 
light 
shades 


Calcite 
CaCOg 


over 98% in Attic 


and island marbles 


18 For further information on these minerals the 
reader is referred to any elementary text on mineralogy, 
such as Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, revised by C, S. 
Hurlbut (Wiley, 1952). 

19 Mohs’ scale of hardness is used. Reference points 
pocket knife 


514, steel file —61,. 


are: finger nail — 2 copper coin — 3, 


blade window glass 
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We should like now to return to Table III 
(p. 72) and apply our new system to the ten 
inscriptions which fared so badly at the hands 
of the three editors. 

I.G., I?, 493 

1. Very light gray (N8) 

2. Medium grained 

3. Foliation plane seen with difficulty, ap- 

proximately parallel inscribed surface. 
Lineation on surface, emphasized by 
weathering, parallel to direction of lines 
No significant accessory minerals 
I?, 502 
Light yellowish blue gray (5Y 7/1) 
Fine-medium grained 
Foliation plane perpendicular inscribed 
surface and parallel direction of letters. 
Lineation (by foliation plane) parallel 
direction of lines 
No significant accessories 
I?, 536 
Very light gray (N8) 
Fine-medium grained 
Foliation perpendicular inscribed surface 
and parallel direction of lines. Lineation 
(by foliation plane) parallel direction of 
lines 

4. No significant accessories 

I.G., 555 


Very light gray (N8) with blue bands; 
bands under 2 mm. wide 

Fine-medium grained 

Foliation plane perpendicular inscribed 
surface, more or less parallel direction of 
lineation 


lines. Inscribed surface shows 


(by foliation plane) trending 85° right 
Graphite present in blue bands 

y., 17, 594 
Light bluish gray 
gray (5GY 6/1) 
Fine grained 


(5B 7/1) — greenish 


Foliation, parallel to color banding, dips 
to bottom left about 10°. 
apparent 


Lineation not 


Small reddish brown iron ore crystals 


20Iron may also be present in a more oxidized or 


hydrated form, derived by weathering of these ores. 
Most commonly it then appears dark brown, with a 
yellowish brown streak, and seems to have a hardness 


as low as 1 (limonite) . 


9 
3. 
| 
= 
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I.G., I?, 601 
1. Banded: light bluish gray (5B 7/1) — 
medium bluish gray (5B 6/1) 
Fine grained 
Two sets of bands giving two lineations on 
inscribed surface: 
a. 85° left, average width under 7 mm., 
commonest 
b. 25° right, width from 5-20 mm., ir- 
regular 
No significant accessories 
I?, 624 
Light yellowish gray (5YR 9/1) 
Fine-medium grained 
Foliation plane seen with difficulty, pos- 
sibly parallel surface. Lineation, possibly 
parallel lines, is defined by white streaks 
. No significant accessories 
.G., I*, 699 
Grayish light brown (5YR 7/4) — light 
bluish gray (5B 7/1) 
Fine grained 
Foliation, parallel to color banding, is 
perpendicular to inscribed surface. Line- 
ation (by bands) 40° right (seen on bot- 
tom of stone) 
Small reddish brown iron ore (hematite) 
crystals 
I.G., 17, 707 
1. Very light gray (N8) 
2. Medium-coarse grained 
3. Foliation plane dips to bottom left 15° 
(approximately) . Lineation of blue-black 
streaks on surface, 50° left 
No significant accessories 
2, 732 
Yellowish gray (5Y 8/1) 
Fine grained 
Foliation plane makes an angle of 15° 
with the tangent to the inscribed line. 
Lineation not apparent 
No significant accessories 


In the final part of our study we shall show 


the application of our new method of descrip- 


tion to a specific epigraphical problem which 
has appeared to be insoluble along purely 
epigraphical lines. 

Two fragments, one from the Agora, one in 
the Epigraphical Museum, were assigned to the 
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same stele by W. B. Dinsmoor, and were so 
published by S. Dow.*! Both fragments contain 
a list of officials arranged under their respective 
archons. The archons of both pieces are dated 
in the first half of the first century s.c. Dow in 
publishing the pieces stated that the stones had 
not actually been brought together, “but ap- 
parently the differences are trivial.” 

Dow gave three reasons for associating the 
pieces, as follows: “On the positive side, the 
apparent identity of the hands, the use of the 
one-space indentation in each case following a 
line with a date, and in general the similarity 
of the contents all bespeak an essential unity.” 

However, there has existed in the mind of 
one of the collaborators of this article a strong 
doubt that the pieces belonged together. He 
had been struck by two things: the unparalleled 
vertical alignment of the names in the second 
and the 
difference in the thickness of the fragments.?% 


column of the reconstructed text;?? 

The Epigraphical Museum fragment (pl. 40, 
fig. 3) contains part of two columns. In each 
archon (émi---) is 
the official. In the 


Agora fragment (pl. 42, fig. 4) part of the first 


column the name of the 


followed by the name of 


column only is preserved. In lines 5-8 the 
names of four archons were inscribed beneath 
one another, and it was necessary to assume that 
the names of the officials followed along on the 
lines with the archons. In the 


same recon- 


structed text, column | at this point is wide 
enough to have on the same line the name of 
the archon and the name and patronymic of 
one official, followed by column 2 with enough 
space for a second nomen and patronymic. To 
be sure, all that is preserved of this is the name 
of the archon from column 1; the Agora piece is 
broken to the right. But on the Epigraphical 
Museum piece the width of column | is seen 
to be the width of the name of the archon only, 
and column 2 is crowded up against this nar- 
row first column. Thus in the reconstructed 
text line 5 of the Agora fragment and its con- 
tinuation in the second column, line 74, are as 


follows: 


21 Hesperia, Supplement 8, pp. 116-125 
22 Op cit., Pp 117. 
23 Admittedly, Dow presented the case very fairly, and 


took cognizance of these two points 
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éri DiAdvOov [Mame patronymic] 
Whereas on. the Epigraphical Museum fragment 
(Plate 11) in lines 65-66 and their continuation 
on lines 134-135 of column 2 the text reads thus: 
eee 


[name patronymic] 


"Apia | rogévov 
Koivrov 

By the time it appears on the Epigraphical 
Museum fragment, column 2 is shifted sharply 
to the left,?4 and must now fall directly below 
the position given to the name and patronymic 
in lines 5 to 8 of column 1. Such an arrange- 
ment is peculiar, and, as far as we know, un- 
paralleled. 


Ayaoia|s Ayaciov 


The second point is the difference in the 
original thickness of the two pieces. Dow re- 
ported the Agora fragment as having an origi- 
nal thickness of 0.134 m., the Epigraphical Mu- 
seum fragment a thickness of 0.16 m. Dow 
wrote that “the thickness of Frag. A has been 
measured as 0.026 m. thinner than Frag. B, a 
discrepancy not great enough to cause mis- 
givings.” 

However, when the two fragments were 
brought together as they appear in our photo- 
graph (pl. 44, fig. 7), it was found that the 
thickness of the Epigraphical Museum piece 
had been incorrectly reported.25 The figures 
given were the minimum thickness for the 
Epigraphical Museum piece, the maximum 
thickness for the Agora piece. The maximum 
thickness, which is that normally reported in 
epigraphical publications, is 0.174 m. for the 
Epigraphical Museum piece. This is a difference 
of 0.037 m., which might indeed cause misgiv- 
ings. The Epigraphical Museum piece is over 
one quarter (28%) again as thick as the Agora 
Moreover, both backs are 
rough-picked, as can be seen in the photograph, 


piece. although 
there is no sign of any change in depth. In- 
scriptions are preserved which show a variation 
in thickness, but at least there is no sign of any 
transition on the two pieces under discussion, 

The impartial reader in the face of such evi- 
dence might feel uncertain as to which way the 
truth lay. Epigraphy alone could not ap- 
parently give a definite answer. 
24In Dow's phraseology (p. 122) the stonecutter 
sacrificed verticality. 

25 The error goes back to /.G., II2, 1716, which states, 
moreover, that the stone was “undique decurtatum.” 
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This seemed a good test case for our newly 
acquired geological approach. If the epigraph- 
ist used the system of terminology which we 
recommend, the two pieces would be described 
as follows: 
Epigraphical Museum 8450 
Very light gray (N8) 
Fine-medium grained 


1. 
9 


3. Conspicuous foliation (defined by mus- 
covite mica bands) dips to bottom left 
20°-25°. Lineation on surface (by dis- 
continuous micas) 25° left 

4. Muscovite and magnetite (rarer) 

Agora I 2388 

1. Light yellowish gray (5Y 9/1) 

2. Fine-medium grained 

3. Conspicuous foliation (defined by mus- 
covite mica bands) dips left or top left 
80°-90° 
Lineation (by mica bands) trends 15° 
right 

4. Muscovite 

Thus we see that both pieces are similar in 
items 1, 2 and 4 of the description.2® There is, 
however, a marked discrepancy in item 3. In 
both pieces the foliation plane is strongly em- 
phasized by the presence of muscovite mica 
lying in that plane, and so its exact orientation 
can be fixed. Further, in both, the “outcrop” of 
the foliation plane is clearly seen making a 
distinct and easily measured lineation on the 
inscribed surfaces. 

On the Epigraphical Museum fragment foli- 
ation dips to the bottom or bottom left. PI. 40, 
fig. 3 shows this plane of foliation very well 
on the left side of the fragment; with careful 
study of the plate the other direction of folia- 
tion, on the bottom face, can be made out. The 
directions of foliation are constant no matter 
where they are measured. Lineation across the 
inscribed surface, formed as we have said by the 
outcrop of the plane of foliation, is inclined 
left 25°. All measurements of lineation made 
on the surface agree. 

On the Agora piece foliation is also readily 
apparent (pl. 42, fig. 4). It is perpendicular 


26 The similarity of texture and mineral content makes 
it possible that both pieces were quarried in similar 
marble formations, though that problem need not con- 
cern us here. 
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to the inscribed surface; indeed, the direction 
of foliation is strongly emphasized by the fact 


that the fragment has split in planes parallel 
to this direction. In this piece, too, foliation 
remains constant, and there is no suggestion of 
any folding. The lineation caused by the inter- 
section of the foliation plane with that of the 
inscribed surface is also emphasized by the 
split-off surfaces. It is 15° right. 

The discrepancy between the directions of the 
planes of foliation and of the lineation would 
make it impossible that the two fragments could 
have belonged to one and the same stele.?* 

It is never easy to acknowledge the inade- 
quacy of a terminology which has been long 
accepted and taken for granted. The epi- 
graphist, confronted by our new method, may 
counter with the remark that, although he can- 
not be sure whether any given piece of marble 
actually came from Mt. Pentelicus, yet the word 
“Pentelic’ has in his mind a perfectly clear 
connotation, which is also clear to others. In 
the same way we may speak of a California 
white wine as “Sauterne,” even though we know 
it had nothing to do with Sauternes and the 
neighboring communes in France; or of a Cali- 
fornia red wine as “claret,” although we know 
it is not a red Bordeaux wine. Why not, then, 
queries the epigraphist, continue using a desig- 
nation which is so patently convenient and 


27 The only possibility of their so belonging would 
consist in the existence of a fault or of a fold between 
the two pieces, changing the direction of the planes of 
foliation on them. 

The chances of removing a faulted block from a 
quarry, finishing it down, then proceeding to inscribe a 
stone with this very decided plane of weakness seem 
slight. The present authors have never seen an Attic 
The 


places that have ever shown evidences of faulting have 


inscription crossed by a prominent fault. only 


been at the very top or bottom of stelai, indicating that 


when faulted blocks were quarried they split on these 
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concise? To answer this argument we need only 
point to our Table III (p. 72 above), which 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
distinctions made between types of Attic marble 
are purely subjective ones, and that what ap- 
pears as “white” to one scholar may be called 
“gray” by another. We doubt that when one 
competent epigraphist, who has recently de- 
voted a special appendix to a study of the ma- 
Athenian 
“grey 
and “grey Hymettian,” there is any 
author 


means by these terms, or what distinction he is 


terial used in a certain type of 
inscriptions, uses the terms “grey Attic, 
Pentelic,” 
who knows what the 


other scholar 


making between them. 

With our recommendation that the color and 
grain size of marble be noted with true scientific 
accuracy there can be no quarrel. For our sug- 
gestion that attention be paid to foliation, line- 
ation, and accessory minerals, we have demon- 
strated in this article the advantages of includ- 
ing such data. Admittedly this may require a 
certain amount of training of one’s powers of 
observation. But the results which might per- 
mit the association or disassociation of 


frag- 


ments should make this well worth while. 
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weak planes, most probably in a very early stage of 
preparation and very likely in the quarry itself. 

The possibility of a fold is one to be somewhat more 
seriously entertained. In this case, however, if a fold 
had been present in the large area of the Epigraphical 
have left some evi- 


Museum piece, it would certainly 


dence, such as an arching of the foliation. But there is 
none. On the contrary, all structural readings indicate 
a constancy of direction that rules out any possible fold- 
ing. Furthermore, there is too great a difference in the 
angles of the orientations in the foliation of the two 
pieces to allow a fold to take place within the limited 


area of the original inscription, 
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1. Heracles on the Pyre 


PLATES 


HE following study is concerned with red- 

figured fragments in the Villa Giulia in 
Rome.! Since the mentioning of the fragments 
by della Seta* and by Mingazzini,® they re- 
mained to my knowledge unnoticed until the 
publication of Beazley’s Etruscan Vase-Paint- 
ing.* Compared to della Seta and Mingazzini, 
Beazley has given an entirely correct, though 
necessarily short description of the fragments. 
Our first concern was to reconstruct part of the 
bell-krater with help of the fragments that re 
mained. It is evident that on the basis of this 
reconstruction, we are now able to discuss more 
fully the composition of the vase-painting and 
the way the myth, well known from Greek and 
Roman literature, is represented. Many ques- 
tions, however, and particularly as regards the 
of bell-krater, 


there is simply not enough preserved to permit 


reverse the remain doubtful: 


sound conclusions. 

We are lucky enough to be able to recon 
struct the profile of the bell-krater from the 
lip down to the band with geometric ornament 


above the foot. We have to consider four main 


fragments. Every single detail becomes im 


111688, from Conca. I owe many thanks to Professore 
sartoccini, Villa Giulia, Rome, for having given me the 
permission to publish the fragments. Professore Ricci, 
Tarquinia and Rome, has been helpful in many ways 
during my numerous visits in the Museo di Villa Giulia, 
for which I am grateful to him. 
kindly Miss Rita Frei. I 
my friend Marc Mover for the careful reconstruction of 
the bell-krater and the drawings on pls. 45 and 47. Miss 


Mabel L. Lang, Bryn Mawr College, was kind enough to 


The photographs were 


made by am much obliged to 
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45-48 


portant for the reconstruction. The fragment 


with Athena (pl. 45, a and pl. 46, fig. 2a) shows 


at its upper corner a very fine ridge painted 


with diluted glaze and immediately above the 
outward flare of the wall of the vessel; the same 
particularities may be recognized on fragment a 
16, fig. 3a). 


fore about the position of fragment a: the head 


(pl. There seems no doubt there- 
of Athena was nearly touching the lower re- 
served border of the lip of the bell-krater,5 as 
was the head in fragment a. A confirmation of 
the correct position of fragment a seems to be 


This 


is just the profile we would expect at the point 


the fact that its profile is convex-concave. 


where the body of the vase passes into the lip. 


Che same particularities appear again on a and 


on the better preserved fragment with a 


handle This observation then leads us to as 


certain the undoubtedly correct position of the 
handle 
Atti 
the 


Compared with the greater number of 


bell-kraters, except the bell-kraters with 


so-called lug-handles,® their position was 


read my manuscript and by various corrections has much 
rlish 
Museo d 


text 
i Vil 
entazi 


, p. 442, 


improve 
A. cle 
>P. Minga 


(1918 


lari 


lla Seta, la Giulia $2(), 


zini, del mito 
a i di Hera 

EVP pp. 103 ff 

> The many parallels on other bell-kraters, e.g 

ARV 402,14; 402,21; 42 

after often mentioned bell-krater in Ferrara, 
6 Ci the 


re ni 


de no. 110 
re are 


5,9; 669,3, and also on the here 
{RV 414,32. 
Pan Painter 


P 126 f 


Vases in 


analysis of the bell-krater by 


Greek 


the 


Boston, Caskey, Geometry of Vases, 


of 


in 
On 
Poland, P 


the same bell-kraters, Beazley, 


54, 


group 


note 4 
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very high on the body.” Particularly close to 
the profile of the fragments in the Villa Giulia 
are the profiles of a good many of the bell- 
kraters with lug-handles. The severe outline of 
their profiles corresponds to the pre-classical 
and classical period, in which these bell-kraters 
were made. ‘The handles belonging to the frag- 
ments in the Villa Giulia are beautifully firm 
and compact, and in good proportion to the 
bell-krater as reconstructed. They are glazed 
inside and outside; egg-patterns surround the 
attachments of the handles to the wall of the 
vessel.8 

Two joining fragments of the lip are pre- 
served, of which the more important one is 
figured on pl. 46, fig. 3a. The lip itself has 
three degrees: the upper degree is well rounded 
off and its horizontal reserved underside has 
tiny parallel strokes;® then follows an egg- 
pattern on a reserved band and finally on the 
concave member a laurel-wreath.?° 

The fragment with the pyre (pl. 45, c and pl. 
46, fig. 2c) makes it possible to reconstruct the 
middle part of the profile of the bell-krater. 
The pyre itself as well as the left foot of Philoc- 
tetes must have rested on the ornamental band 
~ 7Cf. the closely related bell-krater in Ferrara, ARV 
414,32 and also a krater in Perugia, ARV 420,27. Convex- 
concave profile as described for the fragments in the 
Villa Giulia may be found on quite a few bell-kraters, 
of which we give some examples: ARV 638,51; 391,20; 
420,28; 669,4. 

8 Looking at the handles by themselves for the first 
time one had the impression that they might belong to 
a stamnos. Ci. Jacobsthal, Ornamente, pl. 99c and Wiirz- 
burg 515, Langlotz pl. 182, ARV 193,5. Now, in the re- 
construction, turned upside down, their similarity with 
lug-handles is evident. From a formal and stylistical 
point of view one may perhaps separate the bell-kraters 
with high-set handles and those with lug-handles from 
the greater number of bell-kraters, following other lines 
of development, for which two characteristics might be 
cited: the disc-shaped feet and the profiles and the 
decorations of their lips. In general it is not easy to speak 
about shapes of vases, when you have to rely on tiny 
photographs and hardly recognizable profiles as still in 
most publications. 

9 Cf. ARV 670,2; 638,51; 402,14; 637,49. 

10 Generally the egg-pattern follows the laurel-wreath 
with the following exceptions known to me: ARV 669,3 
and the fragments from Conca; Louvre G 485,CV LI Id 
pl. 32, 1-6 and Louvre G 488, ARV 791,19 have instead of 
the laurel-wreath another ornament. There are quite a 
few bell-kraters with an egg-pattern only: Sévres inv. 
16, CV pl. 18,8; Oxford 1929.657, CV pl. 52,8; ARV 
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below the figures.1! Three fragments,'? where 
the maeander with dotted cross-squares and part 


of the glazed surface below it are preserved, 
allow us to attempt the reconstruction of the 
profile as far as shown on pl. 47, fig. 4. For the 
lower part of the bell-krater and especially for 
the foot no remains at all have come to light 
and we can only guess what the shape of the 
foot might have been. We do not believe that 
it was a simple disc-shaped foot, but rather a 
foot in several degrees as in the already cited 
example of a related bell-krater. 

We continue with the description of the 
single fragments, limiting ourselves first to the 
fragments belonging to the obverse of the bell- 
krater. Fragment a (pl. 45, fig. 1 and pl. 46, 
fig. 2a): head and upper body of Athena; the 
goddess stands facing the spectator, her head is 
turned in profile to the left, her right arm is 
lowered. Her left hand must have held the 
spear (cf. fr. b and note 14). Athena is bare- 
headed; she has a fillet in her hair, earrings and 
a necklace; an aegis covers her breasts and 
shoulders. The goddess wears a chiton and a 
chlamys falling probably in front over both 
shoulders to the thighs,!" whereas on the back 


638,51; 668,2 and others. The palmette decoration of the 


lip is found on ARV 402,14; 402,16 and 678,17; a double 
egg-pattern occurs on ARV 414,32; 420,26. On other bell- 
kraters the decoration of the lip consists of a laurel- 
wreath only: Louvre G 499, CV III Id pl. 35,5-6; ARV 
803,20; 391,19; 420,28; 665,1. The ornamental decoration 
of the lip of bell-kraters with lug-handles consists gen 
erally of an egg-pattern; cf. however ARV 420,27 and 
670,3. 

11 Cf. also fr. 8, pl. 46, fig. 38 and fr. e, pl. 48, fig. 6e. 

12 The fragments mentioned in note 11 and fr. y, pl. 
46, fig. By. 

18 ARV 414,32; cf. however ARV 402,16. We finally 
come to the following measurements of the bell-krater: 
as preserved and drawn on pl. 47, fig. 4, height: 36 cm.; 
the total height of the vase must have been about 46-50 
cm. 

14 Cf. Louvre G 482, CV III Id pl. 30,1; with the right 
arm of Athena cf. e.g. two figures on ARV 402,16 and 
the upper middle figure on ARV 651,1. 

15 Cf. Bologna, Palagi inv. 1153, CV III Ic pl. 11,1; 
ARV 338,12; 371,22; 516,3; 325,2. To the conjectural posi 
tion of Athena’s feet, in frontal position: CV Copenhague 
pl. 159,6b; ARV 426,21; CV Louvre III Id pl. 14,1 etc. 
right foot frontal, left foot to right: ARV 467 (Copen 
hague 135, CV pl. 164,2b) ; 442,10; 426,21. The relief-line 
is used for the head of Athena, her right arm, and the 
contour of the hydria. 
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it may have described a U-shaped curve. To 
the left of the fragment the upper part of a 
hydria — rather than of a stamnos — with the 
horizontal handle facing the spectator. 

Fragment b, (pl. 45, fig. 1 and pl. 46, fig. 2b) : 
to the left part of the garment of Athena,’® part 
of her spear and the left side, ie. the three 
uppermost layers of the logs of the pyre. The 
upper corner of the fragment is nearly identical 
with the left corner of the pyre. To the right 
and the left of the spear there are grey streaks, 
as it seems traces of the water which was used 
in extinguishing the pyre. 

Fragment c, (pl. 45, fig. 1 and pl. 46, fig. 2c) : 
put together from nine single fragments. The 
pyre is preserved in its entire width and by 
means of the disposition of the layers of the 
logs the foregoing fragment b can rightly be 
fitted into the whole picture. The pyre is built 
up of nine layers of regularly disposed logs with 
light burning material in between as indicated 
by a number of strokes painted with brownish 
glaze. The top or tenth layer seems entirely 
made of that lighter material, probably 
branches and brushwood." It is worth noticing 
how the lower layers of the pyre give the im- 


pression of being tightly joined compared to 


the upper more loosely arranged layers. 
Heracles is lying dead on the pyre itself: his 
features are distorted, he wears a lion-skin on 
his head and around his neck and both his arms 
hang slack and lifeless over the pyre.'® To the 
right and to the left of the head of Heracles 
the already mentioned streaks of water occur 
again. The club of the hero leans to the right 
side of the pyre. Here also are the remains of 
a third figure, rightly called Philoctetes, moving 
to the right. He wears a short chiton, a chlamys 
with black border, dark painted high socks,’ 

16 Cf. FR pl. 108; pl. 135; p!. 158 and pl. 161 

17 Cf, the detailed description of the pyre in the Her- 
cules Oetaeus by Seneca, 1618 ff.; cf. Sophocles, Trach. 
1193 ff; Ovid, Met. 1X, 230 ff. Other pyres on vase-paint 
ings: the Croisos Amphora in Paris: ARV 171,47; the 
Apulian “Prachtgefiss” FR pl. 89 etc. Miss M. L. Lang 
suggests that these strokes actually are the flames of the 
burning pyre. The idea is attractive, but for the fact that 
flames in Greek vase-painting were to my knowledge 
generally painted with red paint (cf. the flames on altars, 


of burning torches etc.) I doubt if the grey streaks, 


which we have thought of as representing water, might 
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and sandals. There is much detail-painting in- 
dicated with diluted glaze especially on the 
right leg of Philoctetes. At the very right corner 
of fragment c we finally see the right leg of a 
figure running to right and part of the hydria 
(base and foot), carried by the figure, which 
appears more clearly on fragment d (pl. 45, fig. 
1 and pl. 46, fig. 2d). Her right hand rests on 
the vertical handle of the vessel and the figure 
wears a garment; above the handle the right 
hand of Philoctetes holding the bow of Heracles. 
The relief-line is used for the contour of the 
figures and objects except the triangle between 
pyre, grip of the club, and right calf of Philoc- 
tetes. 

These then are the fragments which belong 
with certainty to the obverse of the bell-krater. 
Every single one of the four fragments is fitted 
into the place where it seems to have originally 
belonged. We also reached the utmost possible 
clearness about the mythological representation, 
which, however, besides other questions regard- 
ing the composition of the vase-painting, we 
shall discuss further below. 

Ihe reverse of the krater: the main fragment 
e (pl. 48, fig. 


tion might have been the center of the vase- 


Ge) , which for reasons of composi- 


painting, represents above the dotted cross- 
square maeander three figures running in dif- 
ferent directions. To the left are the remains 
of the lower left leg of a figure running to left; 
the right leg of the same figure seems to be to 


About 
middle of the fragment there is a left foot be- 


the right above the maeander. in the 


longing to a figure moving to the right. Then 
finally appears the left calf of a third figure 
running to left and above that part of a garment 
covering jower body and thighs probably of the 


first described figure. 


also be brought in connection with flames. I do not ex- 
clude the possibility that the figure in pensive attitude on 
a bronze handle of an oinochoe in Baltimore, Walters 
Art Gallery 54.69, represents a typical Etruscan version of 
Heracles on the pyre. The figure has no attribute; she 
is naked but for a chlamys 

18 The right hand of Heracles only partly preserved 
has in the drawing been restored on the basis of the well 
preserved relief-line. 

19 Cf. EVP p. 103 with reference to Richter-Hall, RAV, 
p- 99. We might compare with our drawing Hartwig, 


Meisterschalen pl. 62,2 ARV 230,17). 
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To the reverse of the bell-krater also belongs 
fragment f, (pl. 48, fig. 6f), the right foot of a 
figure moving to the right (? cf. fr. c) and the 
thigh of another figure running to left. 

Fragment g (pl. 48, fig. 6) represents part 
of a right hand, part of a vase (hydria), and 
part of a lower leg or thigh. 

Other fragments: we mean all those frag- 
ments whose position in the vase-painting is 
not definitely ascertained. 

Fragment a and £ (pl. 46, fig. 3a, 8) belong 
almost certainly together and probably to the 
reverse of the bell-krater. We have the right 
and the left foot of a female figure standing 
quietly to right; the relief-line is missing as on 
all the other fragments of the reverse. 

Fragment § (pl. 47, fig. 58): this is the only 
piece one would, also on behalf of its quality, 
The 


fragment might have belonged to the figure to 


attribute to the obverse of the bell-krater. 


the left of Athena, moving up with a hydria and 
as a counterpart to the figure at the right of 
Philoctetes. But this is nothing more than a 
guess. ‘The figure wears a short chiton; her 
right thigh appears to the left of the fragment. 

We also reproduce four fragments on pl. 48, 
fig. 7, kept together with the fragments from 
Conca in the Villa Giulia, but for many rea- 
sons 2° certainly not belonging to our bell- 
krater, although the representation of female 
figures with hydriai would induce one to think 
so at first sight. 

If we now consider again the obverse of our 
bell-krater we can say that its composition can 
There 
were probably four figures and the dead 


be determined in the main outlines. 
Heracles on the pyre. From the left approaches 
a figure with a water vessel, which she may have 
carried at shoulder height, holding it with one 
hand by a handle, supporting it with the other 
perhaps at its base, ready to pour water over 
the pyre.2! The inclination of the water-vessel 
to the right confirms this interpretation some- 
If fragment § (pl. 47, fig. 58) .should 


really belong to the same figure, as suggested 


what. 


above, we could say that she moved up rather 


20 Thickness and color of clay, style of painting, and 


21 For the motive, cf. the pair of Faliscan stamnoi in 
profile of fragment «. 
the Villa Giulia, EVP p. 104, no, 6-7. 
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quickly but not as hastily as the figures on the 
reverse of the krater. 

The solemn attitude of Athena and the limp 
body of Heracles on the pyre are the resting- 
points of the whole composition, contrasting 
very nicely with the approaching and departing 
figures on the left and the right side of the 
Whereas Philoc- 


tetes, possessing the bow, seems to have just 


central group respectively. 


taken leave from Heracles — I suppose that his 
head was turned to the left — the departure of 
the next figure with the hydria is more violent: 
it seems as if this figure were fleeing,*? probably 
having already poured out the contents of her 
hydria over the pyre and hurrying to fetch more 
water. 

Looking at the reverse of the bell-krater we 
Here 
the figures are really excited and one feels that 


are faced with more difficult problems. 


a fire-alarm has been given. Similar pictures of 
confusedly running figures are known from vase- 
paintings with satyrs referring to satyr-plays. 
It would be hard, however, to find any compo- 
sition which has a likeness to our fragment e 
(pl. 48, fig. 6e), even on the vase-paintings 
representing the Apotheosis of Heracles in con- 
nection with a satyr-play.*° Our figures further- 
more are hardly satyrs, but certainly female fig 
ures and we shall presently come back to this 
point. 

Before discussing the mythological subject of 
our bell-krater we should also consider the lit- 
erary evidence of the myth.** F. Stoess] has col- 
lected the various sources in a convenient 
form. 25 Neither from any literary source nor 
from any archaeological monument has it been 

22 The motive of the flight is in classical vase-painting 
of course never as abrupt and fierce as on archaic vases 

23 Some of the motives may be compared to single fig 
ures on the following monuments: ARV 428,1; 405,64; 
Louvre G 558 (BCH 60, 1936, pls. 18,2; 19). Cf. also the 
maenads pursued by satyrs, ARV 437,1 and Hera and Iris 
attacked by satyrs, ARV 247,13. 

241 suppose the reader is familiar with the archaeo 
logical monuments representing the death and apotheosis 
of Heracles. Cf. Beazley, EVP pp. 103 ff. The fragment 
in Leningrad, of which Beazley kindly sent me a draw 
ing, reminds me strongly of the hydria in the Vatican, 
ARV 405,64. 

25 Der Tod des Herakles, Ziirich, Rhein-Verlag 1945, 
with an especially good and interesting chapter on the 
Hercules Oetaeus by Seneca. 
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possible until now to name the figures who are 
about to extinguish the pyre. Beazley, how- 
ever, concludes from the inscriptions on the 
Munich pelike with the Apotheosis of Her- 
acles *® “that the painter, whether he had au- 
thority for these particular names or not, must 
have thought of the women as nymphs of 
springs: and so they will be on the other vases 
where they appear.” The figures with hydriai 
on the obverse and reverse of our bell-krater 
are undoubtedly female figures. They differ 
from the nymphs of springs on other monu- 
ments *7 in this respect that they do not wear 
long chitons, but seem to have girded up thei 
garments round the lower bodies. Thus we 
would like to explain, for example, the folds of 
a garment round the body of the figure to the 
right of Philoctetes.28 The legs are therefore 
bare to the thighs.2® Those nymphs seem en- 
tirely concerned to help in extinguishing the 
burning pyre. 

The immediate presence of Athena at the 
death of Heracles is not found on the known 
They 
generally refer already to the Apotheosis of the 
hero and so Athena or Nike might accompany 


vase-paintings representing this myth. 


Heracles riding on a horse-chariot to Olympos, 
whereas his mortal remains, symbolized, for ex- 
ample, by a corselet, are left behind on the pyre: 
be Kal KEepavvev éx Tov XOVTOS TETOVTWY, 
mupa Mera raidra of pev 
rov IdAaov éAGovres éxi Kai pydty 
evpovres, tréAaBov tov “HpaxAéa trois xpyopois 
dxodovOws cis Geods 


These then are the very essential features 


26 ARV 805,1. 

27 EVP p. 104, no. 3-7. 

28 Cf. the servant on the amphora with Croisos on the 
pyre, ARV 171,47. 

29 Cf. also fragment 8, pl. 47, fig. 58. 

80 Diod. IV, 38,4 f. Cf. Apoll. I, 7, 7 and Quintus 
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which have greatly enriched our vase-painting: 


that the death of Heracles is actually repre- 
sented and that Athena is present. But not only 
that, several moments, which in the telling of 
the story are necessarily successive, are repre- 
sented on the vase-painting in one instant: the 
kindling of the pyre (Philoctetes moving away 
after having fulfilled his friend’s wish), the ex- 
tinguishing of the pyre (nymphs of springs), 
and the presence of Athena, which in fact might 
already point to the imminent deification. 
Stoess| has again emphasized that “der Tod 
des Herakles auf dem Scheiterhaufen tiberhaupt 
Rahmens der Trachinierinnen 
des Sophokles bleibt.24”" An 


Sophoclean tragedy on the vase-painting is a 


ausserhalb des 


influence of the 


priort impossible, as the latter is about fifteen 
years older than the tragedy.8?, We know very 
little about the “Heracleidai” by Aeschylos, and 
Athena is never mentioned in direct connection 
with the death of Heracles, even not in such 
detailed and late accounts as those of Seneca. 
Recapitulating we can but lay stress on the 
new features of our vase-painting compared to 
the already known archaeological and literary 
monuments. The ethos of the new vase-paint- 
ing makes us, however, strongly believe that the 
painter was influenced by a literary treatment of 
his subject. Whereas the other vase-paintings 
with the death and the apotheosis of Heracles 
remind us rather of so-called extracts, we can 


bell-krater in the Villa 


Its reverse is closely connected with the 


hardly say so of the 
Giulia. 
obverse and both vase-paintings illustrate one 
and the same myth. 


Smyrnaeus 5,644 ff. The pelike in Munich gives an ex- 


cellent idea of the apotheosis of Heracles and the satyr- 
play connected with the myth 


81 Der Tod des Herakles, p. 56. 


82 On the dating of the Trach., cf. Stoessl, a.0. pp. 58 ff. 
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2. Iliupersis 


PLATE 49 


HE hitherto unpublished Apulian red-fig- 
ured fragment of a volute-krater ! seems to 
belong to the group of Apulian “Prachtge- 
fisse,”” of which four are especially well known 
to every archaeologist, namely the so-called 
“Unterweltsvase,” the “Perservase,”’ the ““Medea- 
vase,” and the vase with the ‘“‘Leichenfeier fiir 
Patroklos.” 2 
The Apulian vase-painters very often bor- 
rowed the subjects of their paintings from Greek 
tragedy * and the new fragment is certainly in- 
fluenced by a dramatic treatment of the Iliu- 
persis. But for stylistic reasons also, as a 
glance at the photograph (pl. 49, fig. 8) of the 
new fragment makes clear at once, it fits well 
into the above mentioned group of monuments. 
The fragment presumably preserves but a 
small part of a painting of considerable size, 
which we would like to interpret as Iliupersis. 
There are remains of four figures and an Ionic 
column with a tripod on top, probably the 
center of the whole composition. The figures 
are standing on different levels. The assump- 


~ Max. HL: 14 cm.; max. W.: 17 cm.; glazed inside, de- 
tails added in white, yellow, and golden paint; the glaze 
of the surface is not so well preserved. The fragment is 
in a Swiss private collection. Select bibliography to the 
Iliupersis theme: C. Robert, Griechische Heldensage Ill, 
2 pp. 1241 ff; id., Bild und Lied (1881), p. 54, 74, 192 ff; 
F. Eichler, OeJh 19/20 (1919) pp. 95 ff.; Ch. Dugas, 
Tradition littéraire et tradition graphique, Antiquité 
(1937) pp. 14 ff.; E. Kunze, Archaische 
(1950) pp. 
157 ff.; H. Metzger, Les représentations dans la céramique 
attique du IV siécle (1951), p. 294, note 1; cf. also AJA 
54 (1950), pp. 112 ff; E. Gardner, JHS 14 (1894), pp. 
170 ff., P. Hartwig, AEM XVI (1893) pp. 113 ff.; Romag- 
noli, Studi italiani di filologia classica, 1X (1901) pp. 79 


classique VI 
Schildbinder, Olympische Forschungen II 


ff.; Roscher, Lexicon der gr. und rém. Mythologie, 8.v. 
Kassandra, Astyanax, Priamos, Aias, Neoptolemos. 
2FR pls. 10, 88-90. 


“Unterweltsvase,” for example WV Serie E, pls. 2 ff., 


There are several replicas of the 


tion that we here have in fact, as on the 
“Prachtgefasse,” three different levels of fig- 
ures one above the other seems rather evident. 
At the left of the fragment there are the 
remains of a left hand on a white painted stick, 
resting on the ground, which is indicated by a 
few pebbles. The figure was probably that of 
an old man, turned to the right and touching 
with his head the third or upper level of the 
The Ionic with the 
golden painted tripod suggests that the action, 
which we shall soon describe, took place in a 
holy precinct. The column not only accentu- 
ated the center of the composition, as we al- 
ready assumed, but also extended very probably 
over the three different levels.? To the right of 
the capital of the column and the tripod there 
are the remains of the lower part of a female 
figure. She wears chiton, himation, and yellow 
painted shoes. In her left hand she holds a 
spear. The oblique position of her feet is a 
common feature on Apulian vases. We can 
hardly miss the mark if we call this figure 


composition.® column 


much weaker and inferior paintings in comparison with 
what might be called the original version. 

8 Cf. Séchan, Etdues sur la tragédie grecque dans ses 
rapports avec la céramique (1926), passim. 

4 This is how the ground-lines are generally rendered 
on Apulian vases: cf. FR pl. 10 etc. 

5 Cf. with the stick MdI V (1850), pl. 23, bottom left; 
FR pl. 88, to the right of Darius, as well as the stick of 
the pedagogue on the “Medeavase,” FR pl. 90. The old 
man on a fragment in the Villa Giulia, Rome, might 
here be mentioned as a type, which our figure might have 
resembled: CV IV Gr pl. 1,4. 

6 For the tripod cf. WV Serie E, pl. 4; Mdi V (1850), 
pl. 23. Variants: Syracuse 36334 (Trendall, Paestan Pot- 
tery, pl. la); FR pl. 179; WV Serie III, pl. 3; Serie B, 
pl. IV,3 and FR pl. 90. 

7 Cf. CV Scheuerleer, The Hague inv. 2572, Fasc. 2, IV 
D b pl. 4,1. 

8 Cf. Brussels R 227, CV IV D b pl. 7,7 or MdI 1872, 
pl. 38 (top left figure) . 
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Athena. Her shield might lie beside her, on the 
level of the seat, as in FR pl. 89.9 There are 
two more reasons for our interpretation: the 
gods are generally represented on the “Pracht- 
gefasse” as onlookers in the third or upper level 
of the painting and the close connection with 
Ajax on the fragment, the figure below her, to 
which we shall turn presently, seems not at all 
fortuitous.!° 

The beautiful head of Ajax is turned in three- 
quarter view to the left.1! The warrior wears a 
white painted corselet with an incised volute- 
ornament on his left breast and a chlamys 
slung around his neck. The left hand of Ajax 
holds the lance; the shield with the inside facing 
the spectator is fastened to his left forearm. 
This figure has such a strong resemblance to the 
Ajax on the lebes gamikos which recently 
turned up in the Roman market and which was 
formerly in the collection of Professore Sig- 
norelli that there seems no doubt at all about 
its identification." The Ajax of the Apulian 
fragment differs from the hero of the Signorelli 
vase in minor details only. The way he seizes 
Cassandra ' gives, in addition to another vase- 
painting in Weimar,'® the clue for the recon- 


9 CE. also the Apulian vase in Boston, 03.804 (AJA 
1908, pl. 19) ; for the standing goddess, FR pl. 88. Another 
for our fragment however excluded variant: CV Genova- 
Pegli. inv. 1177, IV D r pl. 4,1-3; the position of the 
spear as in our fragment. 

10 Cf. the fragment in Halle, RM 33 (1918), pl. 1; the 
volute-krater in Naples 3230; London F 160 (AZ 1848, 


pl. 15,1), and the neck-amphora in Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, ARV 700,82. 

11 Cf. the head of Agamemnon, FR pl. 89. 

12 Cf. Syracuse 36332 (Trendall, Paestan Pottery, pl. 
2b). 

13 Raccolta Signorelli, No 
231, pl. 10. The vase was not sold in auction and I could 
carefully study it afterwards by kind permission of its 
owner. 


Archaeologica Professore 


14In fact the general motive is clear, but not why 
instead of her hair Ajax should grasp part of the clothes 
of the prophetess 

15 AZ 1848, pl. 13,4-5. 

16 Cf. WY, Serie B, pl. IV,3. 

17 Exceptions: Acropolis 812 (ARV 188,60); Yale 169 
(ARV 55,4), Res. 08.30a (ARV 106). The 
palladion in profile is rare in the red-figured period 
AZ 1848, pl. 13,4-5; London F 160, ibid., pl. 15,1. The 
features of the black-figured representations with Ajax 


Boston 


and Cassandra are as one knows just the reverse: great, 
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struction of the Cassandra-Ajax group on our 
Che 
erected to the left of the lonik 


fragment. palladion must have been 
column !® and 
the figure of Cassandra therefore found its place 
between the latter and the palladion. The pal- 
ladion was probably smaller than Cassandra 
herself as in most of the red-figured vase-paint- 
ings with this myth.'? The body of the proph- 
etess certainly also reached into the lower level 
of the manifold composition. 

We finally turn to the fourth and last figure 
of our fragment to the right of Ajax. We see a 
beardless young warrior in profile to the right 
with a helmet of the shape of a tiara, wearing 
what seems to be a chiton and a chlamys slung 
neck.!8 
hardly prevent us from calling this figure Neo- 
ptolemos.’® The deed of the Achilles 
the killing of thrown 


against the body of Priam, as in well-known 


around his Even the helmet-tiara can 


son of 


was hardly Astyanax, 


black- and red-figured vase-paintings. He prob- 
ably held in his forward stretched right hand a 
sword giving Priam or, as in the Lesche at 
Delphi, other Trojans the finishing stroke. In 


this case his left hand would have held the 


victim.?° 


profile-drawn palladion, childishly-small figure of Cas- 
sandra. The personal presence of Athena, as one might 
call it, seems only to be found on the vase in the Museo 
7554, CV IV Er pl. 22,1. I cannot see 
Robert, Grieschische Heldensage 111,2. p. 1267 f., 
the rolling of the eyes of the palladion on the fragment 
in Halle (cf 
a South-Italian fragment in a private collection in Rome 
Photo R.I. 37.173. 
Achilles, FR pl. 89 


19 Athena wears the same headdress on the 


Campano, inv 
with 
note 10), but certainly it is present on 
and probably part of an Iliupersis 
18 Cf. FR pl. 88, lower level and the 
Judgment 
of Paris in the Cabinet des Médailles, the author, Das 
(1951), p. 60 £., K 189 and P 108, note 134 
The palladion on the fragment in Halle (cf 


Parisurteil 
note 10) 
wears a Phrygian cap. The helmet-tiara is very common 
indeed on Apulian vase-paintings: FR pls. 10 and 8&8. 
The headdress of Medea, FR pl. 90, seems to be made of 
soft material (leather?); it has however the “Zacken 
kamm.”” 
Halle 
a Faliscan calyx-krater in Rome, Villa Giulia 
92 ff., seems no more incredible 

20 Cf. the Medea, FR pl. 90 and Achilles, FR pl. 89 
For the painting of Polygnotos cf. Robert, Die lliupersis 


des Polygnot (1893). Cf. also the death of 


Cf. also the helmet of Ajax on the fragment in 
The Phrygian cap of a Greek who kills Priam on 
EVP, pp 


Priam on a 
relief in Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Catalogue No. 99, 
Leningrad, § 


$8,1-3 


p. 176, as well as the 
Reinach 


relief-lekythos in 


intiquite 


du Bosphore pl 
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We are at the end of the description of our 
fragment and will recall its main features to 
the reader’s mind. ‘The fragment gives part of 
a considerable vase-painting. In the upper of 
three levels the gods were present as onlookers. 
An old Trojan, perhaps spared from the tur- 
moil of war,*! watches how Neoptolemos puts to 
death his fellow-countrymen. 

Whereas the death of Priam and the outrage 
on Cassandra were on black-figured vases always 
represented separately, the red-figured style has 
combined both myths. The so-called Vivenzio- 
hydria,”* certainly the most touching treatment 
of the subjects, adds to them the flight of Aineas 
with Anchises and Aithra. We also find on the 
hydria a Trojan woman with a pestle about to 
kill a Greek 


women.“ 


and other lamenting Trojan 


This tradition for the choice of the 


21 Antenor ? cf. Pausanias X, 27,4. 

22 Naples 2422, ARV 126,66. 

23 Cf. also the fragment in Vienna, AEM 16, p. 115-6; 
Bologna 268, ARV 418,1; Acropolis 355, ARV 546,1; ibid., 
212, Langlotz pl. 10; without Ajax-Cassandra, with Greeks 
and Trojan women: Villa Giulia 3578, ARV 186,9; with 
Menelaos and Helen: Paris, Louvre G 152, ARV 245,1; 
Ferrara T 936, ARV 419,16. 

24 Cf. even the Faliscan calyx-krater EVP, pp. 92 ff. 
pl. 23. The terrified fleeing priestess of the temple of 
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subjects illustrating the Iliupersis down to the 
end of the fourth century s.c.*4 is in contrast 
with the painting of Polygnotos in Delphi, 
where Priam was shown already dead * and 
Ajax himself “taking an oath about the outrage 


on Cassandra.**”’ Our fragment follows the tra- 
dition of the red-figured vase-paintings with this 
restriction, however, that we cannot exactly 
make out what the deed ot Neoptolemos might 
have been. A practically unknown, and as it 
seems much restored Apulian volute-krater in 
London,?? known to me only from the descrip- 
tion in the catalogue of vases and from an old 
drawing,”* has besides Ajax and Cassandra and 
the death of Priam other episodes of the Iliu- 
persis. This extensive range of different motives 
serves to give an idea of our now fragmentary 
vase-painting when it was preserved as a whole. 


Athena comes in after 400 B.c.; Naples 3230; Vienna, AZ 
1848, p. 13; Halle, RM 33/34 (1918/19) pl. 1; 
Raccolta Signorelli, pl. 10, no. 231, and on the parody 
in the Villa Giulia, 50279 
Pottery, pl. 6a). 


Rome, 


Rome, (Trendall, Paestan 
25 Pausanais X, 27,2. 

26 Id., X, 26,3. 

27 F 287. 

28 Bull. Arch. Napol. VI (1858), pl. 8 f. 


3. Danae and Perseus in Seriphos 


PLATES 50-52 


HE Attic red-figured pyxis published here 
for the first time is a welcome addition to 
the monuments already known with the myth 
The arrival of Danae 
in Seriphos relieves the daughter of Acrisios of 


of Danae and Perseus.! 


1H.: 9.5 cm.; D.: 7.5 cm.; inside of pyxis glazed. Re- 
served: standing surface of the three feet, underside of 
pyxis with five glazed concentric circles, a band above 
and below the picture as well as the upper side of the 
rim covered by the lid; the pyxis is in a Swiss private 
collection; its painting has been attributed by Beazley 
to the Wedding Painter, cf. ARV p. 605 f. The known 
monuments representing the story of Danae are vase 
paintings, gems, mosaics, and Pompeian wall-paintings, 
if we think not only of the landing, but also of the 


her sufferings and laments, which Simonides 
narrates in impressive verses.2, The vase-paint- 
ings with the landing of Danae and Perseus in 
Seriphos are less frequent than those in which 
mother and child are about to be exposed in 


exposure of the chest. Mrs. S. Papaspyridi-Karousou has 
convincingly shown that the London relief-mirror 289 
represents Danae and the gold-rain, BCH 70 (1946) pp. 
436 ff. As to the frightened fleeing rpégdos one may have 
pointed primarily to the literary evidence, where we are 
told that Danae was imprisoned by her father Acrisios 
in a brazen chamber; cf. mainly Pompeian paintings of 
this subject. This paper was presented at a session of 
the General Meeting of the Archaelogical Institute held 
in Cleveland at the end of December, 1952 
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the wooden chest by order of Acrisios.? Our 
pyxis gives for the first time the arrival in 
Seriphos in the presence of several fishermen or 
AurvovAcoi —so named after fragments of a 
satyr-play of Aeschylos — whose surprise at the 
landing and opening of the chest must have 
been great. 

H. Luschey has recently shown that a red- 
figured Tuebingen 
Danae, still standing in the chest, found accord- 


fragment in represents 
ing to the myth by the fisherman Dictys, the 
brother of the king of Seriphos Polydectes.* He 
has thus added a second example of the story 
to the already known bell-krater in Syracuse 
with the landing in Seriphos.5 Compared to the 
fragment in Tuebingen and to the bell-krater 
in Syracuse, Danae and Perseus on the new vase- 
painting have already left the chest and are 
standing on firm ground (pl. 50, fig. 10). Danae 
wears chiton and himation; she has a fillet in 
her hair, which falls in long wavy locks over her 
shoulders as the diluted glaze shows; her head 
is slightly bowed, her eyes looking at the young 
man standing before her. She seems a little shy, 
but nevertheless quite confident. Perseus, who 
follows her at short distance, is, in contrast to 


2 Diehl fr. 13; cf. Hyginus, fab. 63. Thetis and Doris 
decide in Lucian, Dial. mar. 12, to save Danae and Per- 


seus. 

8 Cf. the forthcoming discussion of our myth in: Altic 
Vase-Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston by 
L. D. Caskey and J. D. Beazley; part II by J. D. Beazley, 
with drawings by Suzanne E. Chapman, L. D. Caskey, 
and F. Anderson. Addenda to the list of Greifenhagen in 
CV Bonn, text to pl. 31,14 are given by Beazley on p. 12. 

4 Tuebingen E 109, inv. 1561, Bull. Ant. Besch 
(1949-51), pp. 26 ff. Shortly after I became acquainted 


24-26 


with the pyxis, independently from Luschey I thought 
the fragment in Tuebingen represented the landing of 
Danae in Seriphos. The figure of the fisherman opening 
the chest in the two representations is very much the 
same. It is natural that in this article I come to very 
similar conclusions regarding the myth and its repre 
sentations. 

5CV Ill I pl. 13,4; one still feels doubtful about the 
subject of the red-figured cup in Ferrara, T 503, ARV 
157,63, by the Eucharides Painter: Danae and Acrisios or 
Danae and Polydectes (?). The interpretation seems to 


be rendered more difficult because of the stamnos in 


Leningrad 642 (Stephani 1357), ARV 155,26, with the 
exposing of Danae and her child, also by the Eucharides 
Painter. The figure of the king might be decisive for 
the interpretation in both cases. His attitude on the 


stamnos shows that it is undoubtedly Acrisios; on the 
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other pictures of this myth, more grown up.® He 
looks as if hiding himself in his large himation, 
not quite believing in the situation, head bowed 
forward, eyes looking upwards, as children often 
do when a stranger comes into the house. Per- 
seus’ left hand rests on his hip, standing and 
free-leg are carefully distinguished. His long 
locks painted with diluted glaze fall over his 
shoulders. 

And 


is certainly the young and beardless man to the 


now Dictys: the brother of Polydectes 
left of Danae, with his right arm stretched for- 
ward, whereas his left hand holds the fur cap 
(pl. 50, fig. 9).7 He 
This group 


Danae, and Perseus, is a composition in itself, 


wears an exomis and soft 


shoes. of three figures, Dictys, 
It is very probable that the gesture of the right 
arm of Dictys and his decided movement to the 
left indicate that he is going to introduce Danae 


The 


second three figure-group represents fishermen 


and Perseus to his brother Polvdectes.® 


gathered around the chest. The miraculous dis- 
covery seems to preoccupy them (pl. 51, figs. 11- 
12). The larnax® is still caught in the net; 
the chest has a star ornament, rectangular and 
round glazed dots on it seem to be, I suppose, 


cup, I suppose, rather Polydectes, much astonished at the 
landing of the chest, whereas Danae, as in Simonides, 
seems worried about Perseus and the hope of rescue. 
Luschey rightly points out that on a fragment in Oxford 
with the myth of Danae (CV III I pl. 25,4 and below 
p. 94) and on the bell-krater in Syracuse one feels the 
background of tragedy 

6 Cf. however the youth on the skyphos in Naples, 
$140, Trendall, Friihitaliotische 


pl. 17a. I think one has to maintain an old interpreta- 


Vasen p. 39, no. 10, 


tion of this vase-painting, namely that it 


cf. OeJh 12, 1909, pp 


represents 
165 ff.). 


7 Dictys is bearded on the bell-krater in Syracuse and 


Tennes and Hemithea 


on the fragment in Tuebingen. On the vase in Syracuse 
he has the fur cap in his left hand and greets Danae 
politely as he does on the pyxis. For the etymology of 
the name Dictys cf. Usener, Gdtternamen, p. 41 (3rd ed.) . 


8 Cf. Hyginus fab. 63; another version in Pherecydes 


from Athens, fr. 10, Jacoby, FGH I, p. 61, p. 391 f 


Gye: els rov olxovy kal rpéme dv cuyyeveis abrod byres. 
Apoll. Il, 4, 1 f. cf. also Schol. Iliad, 14, 319 
9 Types of larnakes: W. v. Massow, AM 41 


6 ff. Our larnax belongs to the type described on p. 8 


Similar 
(1916) pp- 
“die nach unten verlingerten bilden die 


Eckpfoste 
Fiisse.” Cf. also the forthcoming publication of the red 
figured vases in Boston, above note 3, text no. 69, p. 12, 


where Beazley thinks of the star ornament as “inlaid.” 
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cork floats. One of the fishermen (pl. 51, fig. 11) 
has no confidence at all in the catch: although 
Danae and Perseus are already freed from the 
chest he still holds or has reopened its lid to be 
sure that the larnax is empty. His two com- 
panions (pl. 51, fig. 12) to the right of the 
chest, holding the rope of the net, also wear the 
exomis, the fur caps, and shoes. Look at the 
tense attitude with which the right-hand fisher- 
man holds fast the rope and in accordance with 
it bends forward his head. The painter, who 
painted the pyxis in the sixties of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., laid particular stress on the rather 
humorous note of the picture.’° In details and 
in general he very well expressed the fresh im- 
mediateness and naturalness of the whole story. 

On the lid there are between two reserved 
circles three animals (pl. 52, fig. 13) : a panther 
with the head as usual in frontal view to right, 
a sheep to right, and a dog to left. ‘The knob 
of the lid has broken off, its underside is glazed 
and the side-wall is decorated with a fish-bone 
pattern on the reserved ground between two re- 
served bands. 

Probably for reasons of composition the frag- 
ment in ‘Tuebingen and the bell-krater in Syra- 
cuse give, besides Dictys, only one of the 
fishermen, who has a share in the netting of 
the chest.1! The fragments of the satyr-play of 
Aeschylos, the ArvovAxoi already referred to, 
reveal that two men could not get the object, 
which made the nets heavier than usual, ashore 
and that more men were needed to pull it out.!? 
This is the reason for calling together the near- 
by farmers,}* who, as more recently found addi- 
tional fragments seem to show," are to be iden- 
tified with the chorus of the satyr-play. They 
are willing to help, wishing, however, to have 
a share in the catch with Dictys and his com- 
panions afterwards. Looking at our pyxis again, 
one could very well imagine a similar scene in 
the satyr-play of Aeschylos. When the chest was 

10 This holds good also for two other pyxides of the 
Wedding Painter, the Wedding of Peleus and Thetis 
(ARV 606,20) and the Birth of Aphrodite (ARV 606,21) . 

11 Reverse of the bell-krater: three women. 

12 R. Pfeiffer, Sitzber. Bayr. Akad, d. Wiss., 1938, Heft 
2, Die Netzfischer des Aischylos und der Inachos des 
Sophokles; cf. D. L. Page, Select Papyri, IIL (1950) pp. 
8 ff. 

13 cf. Pfeiffer, a.O. verses 18 ff. 

14 E. Siegmann, Die neuen Aischylos-Bruchstiicke, Phil 
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in sight, the fishermen seem to have thought of 
excessive, great, and wonderful treasures con- 
tained in it. The disappointment thereafter 
about the indivisibility of the “treasure” must 
have been none the less sobering. 

But as much as the number of companions of 
Dictys suggests a comparison with Aeschylos, by 
no means could we describe one of the fellows 
here represented as a satyr. On the contrary, 
the fur cap characterizes Dictys and his help- 
mates as fishermen. There is no differentia- 
tion at all in their appearance as, for example, 
in the verses of Aeschylos.'® It seemed that from 
the chronological point of view an influence of 
the satyr-play on our vase-painting was possible, 
but despite that and for the reasons mentioned 
we have perhaps rather to think of a lyric 
source, and possibly a dithyramb. 

Our new vase-painting and also the fragment 
in Tuebingen cited above might finally sug- 
gest a re-interpretation of the already men- 
tioned red-figured fragment in Oxford. This 
has to my knowledge always been taken for the 
departure of Danae and Perseus in the presence 
of Acrisios. The painting is, like the Tuebin- 
gen fragment and the bell-krater in Syracuse, 
probably influenced by Greek tragedy. Look 
at the Danae in Tuebingen and her forward 
bowed head; the glance of her eyes, as far as may 
be judged from the photograph, is cast down- 
wards.!7 The attitude of Danae on the Oxford 
fragment is very similar. Compare also the 
pyxis and the vase-painting in Oxford for 
another detail, namely the shy and submissive 
appearance of Danae towards the king and the 
therefore 
the fragment in Oxford not rather lead us to 
the conclusion that we here have the arrival in 


bold appearance of Perseus. Does 


Seriphos and the greeting-scene with Polydectes 
instead of the exposure of Danae and Perseus? 
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the very individual interpretation of the ArxcrvovAKol by 
G. van Hoorn in Satyrspelen, Bull, Ant. Besch. 17 (1942) 
p. 5. 

15 Comparative material has been adduced by Luschey, 
a.O. p. 26, note 2. cf. also Langlotz, Vasen von der 
Akropolis Il, pl. 48,616. 

16 Cf. notes 12 and 14. 

17 The drawing in the article of Luschey (cf. note 4) 
is in this detail unfortunately not quite reliable. 
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PLATES 53-54 


HE temple of Poseidon at Paestum (I am 
referring to the later temple dedicated to 
this divinity and not to the “Basilica”) survives 
in a comparatively good state of preservation 
for a Greek building. In consequence it has 
frequently attracted the interest of archaeolo- 
gists. Outstanding among their investigations 
are those of Koldewey-Puchstein published in 
Die griechischen Tempel in Unteritalien und 
Sicilien (Berlin 1899) ;! of Krauss published in 
Paestum. Die griechischen Tempel (first edition 
Berlin 1941, second edition with small correc- 
tions in the text Berlin 1943) ;? and of Dinsmoor 
published in Anderson-Spiers-Dinsmoor The 
Architecture of Ancient Greece (third edition 
London—New York 1950) 8 
The salient features of this temple can be 
summed up as follows: 
(1) plan, hexastyle with fourteen columns 
on the flanks; 
double angle contraction on the flanks, 
simple angle contraction on the fronts; 
smaller column diameters on the flanks ¢ 
combined with wider column spacings; 
peristyle columns with twenty-four flutes 
(as in the archaic examples from Cor- 
cyra, Tarentum, and the temple of Zeus 
at Cyrene), and heavy in proportions, 
height equalling 4.21 and 4.36 column 
diameters respectively;® 


1 Quoted henceforth as K-P. 

2 Second edition quoted henceforth as Krauss. 

3 Quoted henceforth as AAG. For other studies of this 
temple see bibliography in AAG, to which should be 
added Sestieri’s Guide book Paestum. 


(English 
translation by Pennock, Rome 1950). 
posed special article on the subject ‘““The Greek Temples 
at Paestum” has not yet appeared at the date of writing 


Dinsmoor’s pro 


this article. 


(5) mouldings belonging to the transitional 
period (first half of the fifth century), 
postdating those of the temple of De- 
meter from the same site; 

a double range of interior columns in 
two storeys, separated merely by an arch- 
itrave continuous 
the 


with a crowning 


moulding instead of more usual 
regulae and guttae. 

On the grounds provided by these features 

Koldewey and 1899 dated the 


temple after the erection of the Parthenon, 


Puchstein in 


grouping it together with the temple at Segesta, 
the temple of Concord at Acragas, and the 
temple of Athena (the cathedral) at Syracuse.® 
According to Michaelis’ chronology current at 
the turn of the century, the Parthenon had been 
erected between the years 454-438 B.c.;7 conse- 
quently the German scholars chose the year 440 
B.C. aS an approximate date for their group of 
western temples. But in the light of twentieth 
century archaeological discoveries the charac- 
teristics of the temple of Poseidon have been 
judged differently, viz. as indicating an earlier 
and pre-Parthenon date. As is now known, the 
construction of the Parthenon was commenced 
in 447 n.c.,° and the date of the temple of Posei- 
160-450 
by Dinsmoor.! 


was determined 
160 B.c 
One feature of the temple has so far not yet 


don at Paestum as 


B.c. by Krauss ® and as c. 


4 First pointed out by Dinsmoor AAG 111 

5 Ibid. 110 Greek 
temples AAG facing 340 has 4.20 column diameters. 

6 K-P 232-233. 

7 Michaelis Der (Leipzig 1870-71) 8-11, 

8 Dinsmoor “Attic Building Accounts,” AJA 17 (1913) 
77-78. 

® Krauss 64. 

10 AAG 110. 


Dinsmoor'’s chronological list of 


Parthenon 
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been taken into consideration for placing the 
building chronologically. Koldewey’s plate IV 
exhibits T-shaped cuttings for dowels at the 
corners of the temple’s middle step (pl. 53) 
upon which he commented as follows: 

“Grosse Sorgfalt ist auf die Befestigung der 
Plinthen gegen das Abrutschen im Sinne der 
Aussenkanten verwendet; namentlich die Eck- 
plinthen sind in der Nahe ihrer Stossfuge mit 
der Oberstufe verdiibelt und dieser Diibel 
durch eine in die Unterschicht versenkte T- 
Klammer der Liangsrichtung nach festgelegt, 
verankert, die darauf folgenden Plinthen aber 
nur mit dem an der Fuge angeordneten, weil 
nur von hier vergiessbaren Diibel gesichert, 


Koldewey is the only scholar who has men- 
tioned this peculiarity. I propose to show that 
his restoration was vitiated by his then more 
limited knowledge of archaeology and that the 
correct interpretation of these cuttings supplies 
an important clue for establishing the date of 
the temple. 

What is the basis for Koldewey’s restoration 
of the dowel form used at Paestum? He could 
have based it either upon a preserved example 
or upon his interpretation of the cuttings. His 
text states nowhere that he found such a bond- 
ing device on the site. But as “Klammern und 
Diibel, mechanische Bindemittel fiir die Werk- 
stiicke (vergl. Bliimner III 95, Hittorff, Rec. 
562. Durm? 79), sind bei den unteritalischen 
und sicilischen Tempeln selten, weil das Stein- 
material meist weich und grob ist, und noch 
seltener im Original erhalten (bei E, sonst 
Nagel vom Dachrand) ,” * he would not have 


11 “Great care is taken of fortifying the stylobate slabs 
against slipping down the outer edges; particularly the 
corner slabs are dowelled to the middle step in the 
vicinity of their joint and this dowel is fixed, anchored, 
in the lengthwise direction by means of a T-clamp sunk 
into the lower course, while the following slabs are 
secured merely by the dowel disposed at the joint be- 
cause it could be leaded only from here. . . .”” K-P 25. 

2“Clamps and dowels, mechanical bonding devices 
for the architectural members (compare Bliimner III 
95, Hittorff, Rec. 562. Durm 2 79), are rare in the South 
Italian and Sicilian temples, because the building ma- 
terial is mostly soft and coarse, and even more rarely are 
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omitted to mention it had he found the re- 
mains of this unusual variety of dowels. It must 
be concluded that this was not the case and 
that he based his restoration upon interpreta- 
tion of the cuttings. The restoration itself is 
reminiscent of the restoration of dovetail clamps 
current in his time,!* which shows likewise the 
awkward two-piece combination of dowel with 
clamp for bonding the stones. The form at 
Paestum is obviously a derivation from it. Be- 
ing forced to guesswork, Koldewey naturally 
fell back upon analogy, adapting it to fit the 
evidence with which he had to contend on that 
site. 

However, this is the point at which he was 
led astray. Today archaeologists are aware of 
the fact that such a combination of dowel-and- 
clamp never existed.'* In consequence the form 
described by Koldewey for Paestum ought to be 
discarded as stemming from an erroneous res- 
toration. 

We turn to the next point of the argument: 
substitution of another interpretation of the 
cuttings from Paestum which allows the restora- 
tion of a dowel form in accordance with our 
present-day knowledge of archaeology. 

This may be best achieved by recourse to 
the supplementary evidence regarding the 
dowels of the temple of Poseidon at Paestum 
supplied by Stevens.’® PI. 54, fig. lc reproduces 
his illustration of the form used in the temple. 
Contrary to normal dowels (pl. 54, fig. la), these 
are L— shaped in section. Stevens supplied 
the explanation for this curious form. The 
building material of the temple of Poseidon at 
Paestum was not hard stone, such as the marble 


they preserved in original (at E, otherwise nails from 
the border of the roof).” K-P 226. 


13 As shown for Nape by Koldewey in Koldewey Die 


antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos 
Durm Handbuch der Architektur: 
Griechen3 


(Berlin 1890) 46; 
Die Baukunst der 
1910), abbreviated henceforth to 
Durm, fig, 118. For other examples see references quoted 
by Dinsmoor “Studies of the Delphian Treasuries,” 
BCH 37 (1913), abbreviated henceforth to Dinsmoor 
“Studies,” 9/n. 


14 Dinsmoor “Studies” 9/n. 


(Leipzig 


15 Fowler-Wheeler-Stevens A Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology (New York-Cincinnati 1909), abbreviated 
henceforth to HGA, 105-6. 
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used in Ionia and fifth century Athens; it was 


soft, friable limestone (compare supra page 
96), and as a preventive measure against the 
eventuality of breaking out, the dowels had to 
be placed at some distance from the joint.'® 
Now, if such a shaped dowel be substi- 
tuted for Koldewey’s restoration, it would cor- 
respond in section to his description and 
drawing of the cornerstone dowels from Paes- 
It would 


differ from them in plan, Stevens illustrating 


tum as well as his own restoration.!? 


dowels — shaped in plan (pl. 54, fig. Ic) while 
Koldewey drew and described a —-4 form (pl. 
53). However, this relationship in plan at 
Paestum between the outline of the dowel em- 
ployed for securing intermediate stones on the 
one hand (—) and the outline of the corner- 
stone dowel on the other (—| ) brings to mind 
that an identical relationship existed in Peri- 
clean buildings between the form of normal 
dowels (securing the intermediate stones; pl. 
54, fig. la) and the form of T-dowels (securing 
stones which had one end exposed; pl. 54, 
fig. 1b).18 In view of this it seems safe to con- 
clude that 
was a variant on the dowel used regularly 


the cornerstone dowel at Paestum 


in this temple, a variant which had been in- 


16 Ibid. 105. 

17 The relevant difference in section between the two 
restorations —{ assume that Stevens’ drawing is based 
like Koldewey’s upon interpretation of the cuttings and 
not upon a clamp actually found on the site — is that 
Koldewey's consists of two pieces and Stevens’ of one. 
Otherwise the outlines are approximately identical. 

18 The normal dowels in form of parallelepipeds, dis- 
posed parallel to the direction of the course and at one 
end of the stones only, could prevent merely lateral 
motion. To be sure, as far as intermediate stones were 
concerned which had neighbors to right and left, there 
existed no problem of movement in the direction of the 
course. But stones with one end exposed, e.g., corner 
By 
placing two dowels at right angles to each other in form 
the stone down in both directions, 


stones, had to be taken care of in this respect. 
of a a device was created which effectively tied 
For the form and 
use of normal and T-dowels see Stevens ““The East Wall 
of the Erechtheum,” AJA 10 (1906) 51 where the latter 
variety was first correctly described, seven years after the 
publication of Koldewey and Puchstein on the temple 
of Poseidon at Paestum had appeared; HGA 104-105; 
Paton-Stevens The Erechtheum (Cambridge, Mass. 1927) 


192-5; Dinsmoor “The Sculptured Parapet of Athena 
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troduced to do special duty at the corners 
where movement in two directions had to be 


stayed. It may, therefore, be restored identical 


Ste- 
vens, but having in plan an added crossbar on 


in section with the dowel illustrated by 


the principle current in Periclean buildings as 
precautionary disposition against movement of 
stones with one end exposed.’® It is obvious 
from the German publication that there was a 
crossbar at the lower ends of the cornerstone 
the the 
course below. Whether or not their upper ends, 


dowels, ends which were sunk into 
fitting into the course above, were also T-shaped 
in plan cannot be deduced from either descrip- 
tion or drawing. To me it seems more probable 
that both ends were T-shaped (pl. 54, fig. 2) 
but this is only conjecture. It is based firstly 
upon the analogy of similar dowels — though 
the 


fourth century temple at Tegea (pl. 54, fig. 3) 


with much less pronounced crossbar in 


where they were used along with normal dowels 


for securing the antae, stones near the cella 


door, and perhaps also the interior corner 
the fact that 
dowels with both ends J ‘shaped would be more 
to fulfill thei 


stone used at Paestum. 


pilasters;*° and secondly upon 


efficient function in the friable 


Nike,” AJA 30 
the “Nereid’ 
Arbor 


ment, 


(1926) 11; 


Monument at 


Gottlieb The Restoration of 


Xanthos (microfilmed Ann 


1952) , abbreviated henceforth to “Nereid” Monu 
26, 31 

19 The possibility that these cuttings from the temple 
of filled 


may be ruled out on the basis of Koldewey's and Stevens’ 


Poseidon at Paestum were merely with lead 


restorations; both assumed the presence of clamps, I 
infer, because the walls of the cuttings are definitely 
outlined. But even if the solution adopted here (i.¢., a 
lead 


is wrong, it would 


bronze or iron clamp and not merely a filling 
secured the cornerstones at Paestum) 
not affect the conclusion that the principle of T-dowels 
appears in the temple 

20 Dugas-Berchmans-Clemmensen Le Sanctuaire d’Aléa 
lVe Siécle 1924), 
69A 
be interesting to know whether or not the sister temple 
While there 


is no connection apparent between Paestum and 


Athéna a Tégée au (Paris quoted 


henceforth as Dugas e.a., 56, pls. 27-28, 68 It would 
at Nemea likewise utilized this dowel form 
legea 
which would explain the sporadic appearance of the 
same dowel form in their techniques, the temple at 
Nemea was built in limestone like the temple of Posei 


don at Paestum. 
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This brings us to the third part of the dis- 
the conclusions which can be 
drawn from the use of the principle of T-dowels 
at Paestum. 


cussion, 1.é., 


It is usually surmised that this principle was 
restricted to Periclean .buildings.2!_ This is, 
however, contradicted by the evidence from 


Paestum and Tegea. Moreover, there may be--~ 


cited a third example of non-Periclean use of 
“Nereid’” Monument at 
Xanthus (pl. 54, fig. 4).2? And perhaps there can 
be added a fourth example to the list: the 


T-dowels, namely the 


temple at Segesta; at least Koldewey mentioned 
that the bonding system of this temple was very 
similar to the one used at Paestum.** Since three 
of these sites, Segesta, Xanthus, and Tegea 
(Segesta is included for good order’s sake) show 
definite Athens,”*4 
one might amend the prevalent view regarding 


connections with Periclean 
the distribution of T-shaped dowels as follows: 
T-shaped dowels were in use in Periclean 
Athens and sites within her sphere of influence. 
But the fifth instance of non-Periclean use of 
the T-dowel principle, the temple of Poseidon 
at Paestum presently dated pre-Periclean, makes 
even this enlarged formula not comprehensive 
enough. It poses the dilemma either to accept 
the orthodox dating of the monument and re- 
vise the current theory regarding the origin and 
distribution of T-dowels, or to accept the cur- 
rent theory regarding the origin and distribu- 


21T-dowels have been noted in the following Peri- 


clean buildings: basis of Athena Parthenos, Dinsmoor 
AJA 38 
(1934) fig. 2; Propylaea, Dinsmoor “The Gables of the 
," AJA 14 (1910) 152; Erechtheum, Paton 
Stevens The Erechtheum (Cambridge, Mass. 1927) 194-5, 


“The Repair of the Athena Parthenos . 
Propylaca ... 
fig. 17; 


sur la construction du temple d’Athéna Niké,” BCH 
71-2 (1947-8) fig. 15; Temple of the Athenians at Delos, 


Nike Temple, Orlandos “Nouvelles observations 


Courby “Les Temples d'Apollon,” Exploration archéol 
Délos 12 (1931) fig. 260 
regarding the inclusion of the temple of the Athenians 


ogique de For justification 
among Periclean buildings, see Courby ibid. 204; AAG 
183. 

22 “‘Nereid” Monument 30-33. 

23 K-P 25, 134, 226. Koldewey illustrated one example 
of an “anchored dowel” from a corner intercolumniation 
of the temple, misinterpreting it as at Paestum as a 
(K-P fig. 118; 103) . 


According to his drawing the crossbar of the dowel seems 


dowel-and-clamp form Durm fig. 


less prominent than at Paestum, resembling the form 
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tion of T-dowels and revise the dating of the 
monument. 

It seems to me that the latter attitude ought 
to be adopted on the following counts. Graph- 
ically the alternatives of relationship between 
the isolated cases of the use of the T-dowel 
system can be expressed in forms of genealogical 
trees, which reduced to the essential are: 
diagram on p. 99) 

Possibility (A): the principle of T-dowels 
was universally employed throughout Greece 
and her colonies, must be rejected; this could 


(See 


not have been the case without one or the other 
instance of its use having been noted in the 
excavations of the last forty years when scholars 
were already aware of the existence and pur- 
pose of this variety of dowel.*® Possibility (B) : 
the 
Athens had a common ancestor, is again un- 


T-dowels from Paestum and those from 
likely for the same reason; without traces of 
T-dowels none of the important archaic Greek 
sites qualifies as a central point for the disper- 
sion of the system. The choice lies between solu- 
tions (C) and (D), in both of which the T-shaped 
dowels from Paestum are shown directly related 
to those at Athens, alternately as prototype and 
as descendant. Here the claim of priority must 
of Athens. 


dowels were very rare in western Greek archi- 


be settled in favor Clamps and 


tecture (see p. 96). Moreover, when they were 
used, they often adopted special decorative 


used at Tegea, which is reproduced here as pl. 54 fig. 3. 
One wonders what form the dowels securing the inte 
mediate stones had at Segesta. 
24 Segesta’s treaties with Athens in 453 B.c. and 426 
CAH 5 (1927) 159, 162, 224/n. 
Periclean architecture upon the 


B.c. are discussed in 
The 


“Nereid” Monument has been pointed out repeatedly; 


influence of 


I quote at random: Luebke Geschichte der Plastik, ... 3 
1 (Leipzig 1880) 235/n; Niemann Das Nereiden-Monu- 
Xanthos (Wien 1921) 7; Dinsmoor “The 
Gables of the Propylaea ...,” AJA 14 (1910) 181; AAG 
257; Picard Manuel d’Archéologie Grecque: La Sculpture 


ment in 


2 (Paris 1939) 854. For Tegea see Dugas e.a. 60-61, 63; 
AAG 219. 

25 The 1 shaped lead dowels from the Cnidian 
Treasury at Delphi (Dinsmoor “Studies” 10, figs. 1 and 
2) occur at the joint of every stone and seem, there- 
fore, to be the local Cnidian variant of dowels, as the 
t—, form is the local Paestan variant, 


26 K-P fig. 11. 
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A tor Sit T-dowels 
Segesta Ancestor Site of T-dowels Xanthusncestor Site of T-dowe 


Paestumn 


A. THE PRINCIPLE OF T-DOWELS WAS UNIVERSALLY B. THE T-DOWELS FROM PAESTUM & THOSE 
EMPLOYED THROUGHOUT GREECE & HER COLONIES FROM ATHENS HAD A COMMON ANCESTOR 


Paestum Athens 


Athens Paestum Tegea 


Tegea Xanthus 


©. THE ATHENTAN T-DOWELS ARE DESCENDANTS OF D, THE T-DOWELS FROM PAESTUM ARE DES~ 
THOSE FROM PAESTUM CENDANTS OF THOSE FROM ATHENS 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES OF THE USE OF THE T-DOWEL SysTEM 


(See p. 98) 
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forms found nowhere else in the Greek lands 
(e.g. the clamps of the “Basilica’’) ,2° verging 
toward ornament rather than practicality. It 
seems irrational to credit this region with the 
invention of a purely functional form like T- 
dowels. Athens with its feverish building activ- 
ity subsequent to the destruction of the sanctu- 
aries by the Persians seems a much more 
suitable candidate for the place of origin of 
T-dowels. Likewise the historical and cultural 
position of Athens under Pericles, compared 
with that of the Achaean colonies around the 
middle of the fifth century, makes it more 
credible that the stream of influence was run- 
ning from the east toward the west and not in 
the opposite direction. Hence it must be con- 
cluded that the current view regarding the 
place of origin of T-dowels is correct and ought 
to be retained: they were invented at Athens. 
The subsequent use of T-shaped dowels in the 
temple of Poseidon at Paestum proves that this 
temple, like the buildings at Tegea, Xanthus, 
and Segesta, was influenced by Periclean archi- 
tecture. 

Bearing this in mind, a surprising element in 
the design of the temple finds an explanation. 
I am referring to the double range of interior 
columns in two storeys, unique with one ex- 
ception 27 among the temples of Magna Grae- 
cia. Most western Greek temples had narrow 
long cellas; if in rare cases they introduced in- 
terior supports, these were ranged in one row 
along the axis of the building and were equal 
in height to the outer columns or to the cella 
walls (““Megaron” at Selinus, “Chiesa” at Meta- 
pontum, “Basilica” at Paestum, temple at 
Crimisa). On the other hand, the non-axial 
interior colonnade in two storeys had become 
a standing feature in fifth century mainland 
Greece. It was so much de rigueur that in one 


27 Temple GT where the double range of columns was 
three-storeyed on account of the temple's great dimen- 
sions. Dinsmoor AAG list facing 340 dated it c. 520-450 
B.c. According to his chronology, the execution of the 
interior would thus have been contemporaneous with 
that of the temple of Poseidon at Paestum. Perhaps 
temple GT's date ought also to be lowered slightly. 
(Miiller-Skjold 
“Eine Reihenuntersuchung an antiken italischen Mar- 
morsandstiicken,” AA (1950/51) 132-140) 
that the stucco used in the temple of 


28 A chemical analysis made recently 


cols. proved 


Poseidon at 
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case, the Hephaesteum at Athens, it was even 
employed when wholly superfluous from the 
structural point of view. The use of this eastern 
design for the interior of the temple of Poseidon 
at Paestum may then be due to Athenian influ- 
ence like the use of T-shaped dowels for secur- 
ing the cornerstones.?8 

Having thus established theoretically the con- 
nection between Periclean architecture and the 
temple of Poseidon at Paestum in technique, 
and perhaps also in design, we come to the 
practical part of this discussion, namely when 
this influence could have been exercised; the 
answer to this question will furnish, in turn, 
the terminus post quem for dating the temple. 
By great good luck this can be fixed within a 
narrow limit by means of the T-dowels. 

The appearance of T-dowels is closely dat- 
able because one building survives at Athens 
which did not make use of them as yet in the 
early stages of its construction but availed itself 
of this method in the later. It thus gives us the 
precise moment of their introduction into 
Athenian architecture. This is the Parthenon. 
The temple walls were built without T-dowels 
while the basis for the cult statue of the Athena 
Parthenos regularly employed T-dowels at the 
corners for bonding.*® Since the temple was 
begun in 447 B.c. and the statue of the Athena 
Parthenos dedicated in 438 T-dowels 
must have been invented at Athens around 445- 
440 s.c. This dating is confirmed by the fact 
that the older generation of Periclean archi- 
tects, such as the architect of the Hephaesteum 
(whose activity falls between the years 449-432 
B.c.),5! did not yet use this new technique, while 
the younger ones, such as Mnesicles (in the 
Propylaea and Erechtheum, 437-405 B.c.) and 
Callicrates (in the Nike temple and in the 
temple of the Athenians at Delos, 427-417 


B.C.,3° 


Paestum differed in its constituent parts and phosphorus 


reaction from all other stuccoes subjected to examina- 
tion, viz. those of the “Basilica” and five Roman build- 
ings. The latter six stuccoes are similar in composition. 
— No analysis of Periclean stucco is at hand for com 
parison. 

29 See footnote 21 for reference. 
“Attic Building AJA 17 
(1913) 77-79. Work continued on the sculptures until 
432 B.c., ibid. 79-80. 

31 The dating of monuments follows AAG. 


30 Dinsmoor Accounts,” 
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B.c.) *2 worked with them. If T-dowels were 
invented for the basis of the Parthenos, the 
terminus post quem for their importation into 
the western Achaean colonies, and subsequently 
for the erection of the temple of Poseidon at 
Paestum, is 445-440 B.c. 

The archaic features of the temple of Posei- 
don at Paestum — to which in view of the fore- 
going may now be added the non-ambulatory 
interior colonnade, antedating the coming into 
fashion of the Parthenon ambulatory scheme — 
preclude a too extensive lowering of its date.** 
It must, therefore, be inferred that the terminus 
ante quem for dating the temple is identical 
with the terminus post quem. 

This dating of the temple, in turn, presup- 
poses that the T-dowel technique was passed 
on from Athens to Paestum immediately after 
its invention and appeared in that colonial 
provincial town at a time when mainland build- 
ings in the metropolis itself did not as yet 
utilize the new method. Is this credible? It 
seems to me that this may have been the case 
under certain circumstances, such as a mo- 
ment of direct contact between the two cities. 

Considering the scarcity of historical data for 
the western colonies at the disposal of the schol- 
ar, it must be deemed fortunate, indeed, that 
relevant facts for proving such direct contact 
have survived. The same quinquennium to 
which the invention of T-dowels can be dated 
saw the founding of New Sybaris and Thurii,** 
which may be called the stepmother-cities of 
Paestum. Diodorus Siculus tells us that two- 


82 For references see footnote 21. Since the temple at 
Bassae shows no sighs of T-dowels and, as far as the 
evidence is available, the Telesterion was likewise de- 


void of them, it may be conjectured that Callicrates was 
responsible for the use of T-dowels in the basis of the 
Parthenos. It is regrettable that the technique of the 
temple on the Ilissus, the early work of Callicrates 
datable 449 B.c., cannot be studied in this respect. 

33 Contrary to what is sometimes thought, the use of 
hook clamps in the temple (alongside of double-T 
clamps; pl. 53) does not constitute proof for a late date 
For this problem see “Nereid” Monument 310-313. 
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fifths of the colonists settling Thurii hailed 
from Athens.*®° What is more, it is even known 
that one architect was among them: Hippo- 
damus of Miletus. Though not an Athenian 
himself, he had worked at Athens and must 
have become acquainted there with the use of 
T-dowels. He seems unsuitable as author of the 
almost canonically Doric design of the temple 
of Poseidon ** which contrasts sharply in that 
respect with the Ionicizing schemes of the other 
two temples on the site. But this does not pre- 
clude that he, or perhaps some architect from 
his suite, may have acted as mediating factor in 
transplanting to the Achaean colonies of the 
west *? the Athenian method for securing the 
corners of buildings. 

Having detected Periclean influences in the 
technique, and perhaps also in the design of the 
temple of Poseidon at Paestum, having been 
able to present an occasion and a carrier for 
the transmission of these influences to Paestum, 
it may be concluded that the temple in question 
postdates the Parthenon; it could not have been 
commenced earlier than 440 B.c. It would be of 
interest to examine the technique of other 
buildings of Magna Graecia from this period. 
Perhaps this would yield unexpected relation- 
ships, and consequently throw new light upon 
the history and development of the group of 
temples using simple, tentative double, or full 
double contractions. 
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84 Adcock CAH 5 (1927) 
8512 11, 3 


168-169. 


36To my 


temple of 


element in the 
continuous 
crowning moulding of the interior architrave. 


knowledge the only Ionic 


Poseidon at Paestum was the 


87 The influence of Periclean master builders, and spe 
cifically that of Hippodamus, was felt even in Roman 
architecture Studies 
presented to David Moore Robinson (Saint Louis 1951) 
100-411; Boéthius “Roman and Greek 
Géteborgs Hoégskolas arsskrift 54 #3 


Sjéqvist “Pnyx and Comitium,” 
Town Architec 


ture,” (1948) 7. 
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given in alphabetical order of the authors’ names. 


Tue Toms or Patro: Gilbert Bagnani, University 
of Toronto. 


Between 1831 and 1842 Campana excavated in the 
area between the Via Latina and the Via Appia, 
and a little to the north of 


S. Giovanni in Oleo 


discovered a tomb in reticulated masonry with 
frescoes and inscriptions belonging to a Greek-speak- 
ing Roman citizen named Patro. It was very indif- 
ferently published by Secchi; part of the frescovs, 
representing the funeral “pompe” of Patro, and 
the inscriptions passed with the Campana collection 
to the Louvre, and the inscriptions were again pub- 
lished by Froehner and lastly by Kaibel in IG 14, 
1934, 
age and can almost certainly be dated at about 
18 B.C. 


received Roman citizenship from Sextus Appuleuis. 


The tomb is undoubtedly of the Augustan 
Patro was probably from Pergamum and 


The destroyed fresco below the funeral cortége 
represented a garden very similar in subject and 
style to those depicted in the Villa at Primaporta 
and the Auditorium of Maecenas. The inscriptions 
show that this garden was conceived of as the 
“paradeisos” surrounding the tomb. The origin of 
this style of painting is therefore Asiatic and was 
probably introduced to Rome by Lucullus. 


Tue PALace or Nestor AT Pytos: Carl W. Blegen, 
University of Cincinnati. 


An account of the discoveries at Pylos is published 
on pp. 59-64 in this issue of the Journal. 


Tue SuMERIAN Goppess BA-U: Ida Bobula, Library 
of Congress. 


The archaic mother-goddess of the Sumerian pan- 
theon was Ba-U, called also Gula “the great.” Ba-U 
was invoked by many other names too. She was sup- 
posed to be Heaven’s first-born daughter; she gave 
birth to all other gods, she mothered also goddesses, 
who in turn became mothers of all vegetation. 


Summaries of the papers presented are 


In statuary and glyptics Ba-U is usually repre- 
sented as a seated, crowned divinity in flounced long 
skirt. She holds sometimes a branch, more often a 
cup. The symbols surrounding Ba U are the life- 
tree, the star in the crescent, dog, bird, and the Libra 
sign. The pictogram of the syllable ba is what 
Deimel calls the sketch of the Ban measure. This 
pointed cup is probably the archetype of the classic 
horn of plenty. Ba and ban mean in Sumerian “to 
apportion.” U means grass, crop, food, vegetation. 
Ba-U was for the Sumerians the divinity who appor- 
tions grass, donates crops, gives life to vegetation; 
taking a special interest in human childbirth, she 
helps pregnant women, she is “the opener of the 
womb.” 

In Mesopotamia the cult of the early Magna Mater 
declined slowly and in later ages the all-powerful 
woman of Heaven became the youthful virgin god- 
dess of love and war: Inanna-Istar. But the ancient 
great lady did not quite disappear, and her charac- 
teristics were reborn in later divinities, like Hera, 
Juno, Demeter, Ceres. 

The last vestiges of a cult of the Sumerian Ba-U 
seem to linger on in the secret local rites, frag- 
mentary beliefs of Hungarian folklore mixed with 
the Christian cult which was accepted by the Hun- 
garians a thousand years ago. 

The Kalmany, a 
Roman Catholic priest, spent a lifetime in the last 


Hungarian ethnographer L. 


century collecting the folklore of small, isolated, re- 


tarded villages in Southern Hungary. Kalmdny pub- 


. lished much of his data (all in Hungarian) , among 


others a study, “Boldogasszony, the goddess of our 
ancient pagan religion.” Kdlmany saw clearly that 
hidden under the cults of the Virgin Mary and 
mainly of her mother Saint Anne, there is a cult of 
pre-Christian origin. Kalmany tried to find corre- 
spondences and analogies in contemporary, pagan 
religions of primitive Ugor-Finn tribes. 
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It is recorded that one of the eleventh century 
Christian preachers suggested that the Virgin Mary's 
This 
seems to be one of the wise compromises of the 


Hungarian name should be Boldogasszony. 
evangelizers. 

The Boldogasszony of the Hungarian folklore is 
a great divine patroness of women, of childbirth, 
herbs, crops, vegetation. She is the guardian of the 
childbed, she heals the sick with her magic, per- 
fumed herbs. The spice-herbs, called in Sumerian 
Simbirda, are the Hungarian csombord and com- 
borka, the latter being the mint, which women of 
Szeged take to church on feasts of the Boldogasszony 
to be blessed. Kalmany’s study published in 1885 
states that Boldogasszony had seven daugliters. Re- 
search of cuneiform literature shows that Ba-U-Gula 
was believed to have seven abundance-spreading 
daughters. Women surrounding Gula and offering 
her a cup on Mesopotamian seals seem to perform 
the rite well known in the Szeged district: women 
gather after the birth of the child, exclude the men, 
and the oldest woman offers to Boldogasszony a cup 
of wine for the sake of the newborn. Such corre- 
spondences, coupled with other recent results of 
research, invite the reconsideration of the early 
French theory (Oppert-Lenormant) that the Hun- 
garian language and culture are heirs to the Sume- 
rian. 


POTTERY OF THE Min-FirtH Century: Cedric Boul- 
ter, University of Cincinnati. 


Representative examples were presented from a 
large and comprehensive deposit of pottery found in 
1951 in a well in the Athenian Agora. The deposit 
is dated by its red-figured pieces to the two decades 
460-440 B.c. It was exceptionally rich black- 
glazed and plain wares, and has made it possible to 
establish more securely the chronology of these fab- 
rics. The entire deposit is to be published in a 
forthcoming number of Hesperia. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EXCAVATIONS AT 


IstHMIA: Oscar Broneer, University of Chicago. 

In the spring of 1952 the Department of Greek 
at the University of Chicago made an exploration 
at the Isthmian Sanctuary for the purpose of locat- 
ing the Temple of Poseidon and of assessing the 
possibilities for a more extensive excavation of the 
site. In a campaign of only three weeks these ob- 
jectives were attained. 

The chief sanctuary, which according to Pausanias 
contained the temples of Poseidon and Palaimon, 
was found about 400 meters to the west of the Fort- 
ress of Justinian, formerly identified as the ancient 
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Peribolos. Only the Temple of Poseidon was dis- 
Doric 


measurements of 56.20 x 25.70 meters. 


covered, a large building with the over-all 
Parts of the 
foundation are preserved in situ and many wall 
blocks, column drums, and parts of the marble roof 
Other 


members of the temple lie about in the debris from 


were discovered on the site. architectural 
the Justinian Fortress. 

Within the temple were found the upper half of 
a colossal marble statue of a goddess, several pieces 
of a marble relief, and many fragments of inscrip- 
A statue base 


tions. from the Isthmian wall records 


ninety-four victories of a certain Themison, a con 


testant in the Isthmian Games, who became famous 
as a musical composer, writing scores for the plays 
of Euripides, Sophokles, and Timotheos. The most 
startling discovery was made on the hill overlooking 


Here, 
German soldiers during World War II, was found a 


the site in the earth from a trench dug by 
gold earring of exquisite design, dating from the 
fourth century 

rhe results of the first campaign augur well for 
Isthmian 


future excavations on the site of the 


Games 
A PRECLASSICAL SITE AT LERNA IN THE ARGOLID: 
John 


Studies at Athens. 


Caskey, American School of Classical 


Preliminary investigations of a preclassical site at 
Myloi in the Argolid were conducted by the Ameri 
can School of Classical Studies in September 1952. 
The oval mound, having dimensions of about 160 
m. by 180 m., lies immediately south of the Lernaean 
spring, at the foot of Mt. Pontinos. Its existence 
had been recorded many years ago (A. Frickenhaus 
and W. Miiller, AM XXXVI (1911), p. 24), but no 
archaeological excavation had been carried out. 
Potsherds picked up on the surface indicate that the 
site was occupied in one way or another from Neo- 
lithic times to the late Classical period, but four 
trial trenches revealed principally the debris of the 
These 


richly represented in a long succession of habitation 


premycenaean settlements. appear to be 
levels, from each of which it should be possible to 
recover the plans of buildings and characteristic 
examples of pottery and other contemporary objects. 
Besides local wares in great abundance, the explora- 
tory trenches have yielded fragments of polychrome 
Middle 


with an Early Cycladic pattern, and a jar with wing- 


vessels reminiscent of Minoan styles, a lid 


like attachments, typical of the Early Bronze Age 
at Troy 
A preliminary report of the results of the first 


campaign will be published in Hesperia. 
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DANAE AND PERSEUS IN SERIPHOS: Christoph Clair- 
mont, 


A newly known red-figured pyxis in a Swiss private 
collection shows the landing of Danae and Perseus in 
Seriphos. The painting is, according to Beazley, by 
the Wedding Painter (ARV 605f.). Compared to a 
fragment in Tuebingen (Bull. Ant. Besch. 24-26, pp. 
26ff.) and a bell-krater in Syracuse (CV III I pl. 
13,4) with the same myth, the pyxis shows several 
new features. Danae and Perseus have already left 
the chest, which is still caught in the net. They are 
confronted with Diktys, the brother of Polydektes, 
king of Seriphos, a beardless young man. Three 
fishermen are gathered around the open chest, hold- 
ing up its lid and clasping the rope of the net. 
They seem overwhelmed by the marvelous catch or 
perhaps also disappointed about its contents, which 
they imagined to be a treasure. For the number of 
helpmates of Diktys and the vivid treatment of the 
subject the vase painting calls to one’s mind the 
AixrvovAxol, a satyr-play of Aeschylos, perhaps con- 
temporary with the pyxis. As the fishermen are not 
disguised as satyrs one may however not speak of a 
direct dependence upon the satyr-play. A dithyramb 
is another more probable source of the new paint- 
ing. This subject is presented more fully on pp. 
92-94 of this issue of the Journal. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT ENKOMI BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ANTIQUITIES OF Cyprus: Porphyrios 
Dikaios, The Institute for Advanced Study. 


Following an invitation by M. Cl. Schaeffer, leader 
of the French Mission at Enkomi, the Cyprus De- 
partment of Antiquities has carried out excavations 
1948 under the direction of Mr. P. Dikaios, 
Curator of the Cyprus Museum. Two areas were 


since 
investigated. In the first, which lies in the central 
part of the settlement, a large ashlar building was 
laid bare. In it a unique bronze statue of a male 
divinity was discovered, together with important evi- 
dence regarding the rites performed. The original 
construction of the building is associated with Myc. 
III c:1 pottery, but earlier remains underlying the 
original floor have been laid bare carrying the his- 
tory of this part of the town to Late Cypriote II 
The ceramic, 
architectural, and historical is of the first importance 


(sixteenth century B.c.). evidence, 
and gives a complete sequence from the sixteenth 
to the early eleventh century B.c. 

The second area adjoins the north sector of the 
city wall. Here a substantial part of the “cyclo- 
paean” wall was laid bare and a large area adjoining 


it on the interior was investigated. In this area a 
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“fortress” dating to Late Cypriote II was cleared. 
It possessed fortification walls extending to the east 
and west and running parallel with the later cyclo- 
paean wall. It is now evident that earlier fortifica- 
tions going back to Late Cypriote II were in exist- 
ence and that the continuous wall called cyclopaean 
was a later development of the end of the thirteenth 
century. The evidence in the fortress is therefore 
important as it throws light on the troubled times 
of the thirteenth century and gives an authenticated 
perspective of the history of Enkomi and of Cyprus 
during this obscure period. 

THe East WALL IN Carla 


TEMPLE A AT PRINIAS: 


Gottlieb, Columbia University. 


Pernier’s restoration of the east wall in temple A 
at Prinias has been questioned; but no alternative 
has been offered compatible with the facts upon 
which it is based. There exists, however, a solution, 
differing from his, yet still in agreement with the 
evidence. 

The scratchline which marks the front faces of 
the thresholds does not have to coincide with the 
face of the east wall, as surmised by Pernier. On 
the contrary. The thresholds of the crosswall door- 
way in temple A, and facade doorway in temple B, 
do not align with the wall faces; while flush with 
the foundations, they project beyond them in the 
guise of platforms (compare Mallia). Furthermore, 
all the other peripheral walls of temple A are con- 
siderably thinner from front to back than their 
foundations, (as are likewise, but to a lesser degree, 
all those investigated in temple B) , and merely about 
0.55-0.63 m. in thickness. It seems fair to assume 
that the east wall harmonized with the other parts 
of the two buildings. Perhaps its thickness corre 
sponded to the zone of irregular stretchers, one 
meter wide. This strength would accord with those 
of the other temple walls, in view of the fact that the 
front wall accommodated two entrances and carried 
the heavy stone frieze. 

This restoration transforms the square pier into 
a rectangular mass of wall; hence the “antae” were 
also walls, and the two entrances, doorways. Twin 
doorways are common in Greek architecture. 

The paired portals in the fagade recall the dupli- 
enthroned attributed the 
sculptured stone transom to the cella doorway, rea- 


cated statue. Pernier 
soning that its technical details, mass less than that 
of the horsemen frieze, and good state of preserva 
tion, exclude a location in the facade. His first 
objection refers presumably to the improbability 


that the transom, cut in one piece with the statue, 


and throne would have consisted of two parts, each 
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about 2.50 m. long (the span of Pernier’s facade 
doorway). By the substitution of portals for “inter- 
columniations,” this dimension is reduced to twice 
c. 2.00 m. Regarding his two other objections — 


transom and frieze are no longer in close superposi- 
tion, which may offend the eye; and, being as a rule 
set back from the door frames, transoms are pro- 
tected from weathering by the projecting lintels. 


In favor of placing the transom fragments in the 
facade are the following points: (1) The parallelism 
between twin statues and twin doors. (2) The dis- 
tribution of the finding-places around the facade 
entrances as central points (the site remained undis- 
turbed). (3) The presence of door-leaves in the 
crosswall doorway and their absence in the facade 
doorways; the sculptured bottom face of the transom 
would conflict with them, and the restored central 
column, so near their meeting, impede manipula- 
tion. (4) The lack of traces upon the crosswall 
threshold for the support, restored by Pernier. Con- 
sequently the evidence demands a facade wall with 
twin portals adorned by the sculptured transom. 


COMMENTS ON THE “House OF COLors” AT 
Oryntuus: J. Walter Graham, University of 
Toronto. 


The “House of Many Colors” (F-ii 9) was the 
most important house excavated in the 1938 cam- 
paign at Olynthus. It was published by D. M. 
Robinson in Excavations at Olynthus XII, and used 
for an account of the typical Olynthian house by 
G. E. Mylonas in the Classical Journal (1940, 
XXXV, pp. 389-402). This paper points out that 
the publication has failed to see that the pastas of 
this house is of the “semi-enclosed” type (described 
in Olynthus VIII), that the courtyard altar was 
roofed over (a practice not known elsewhere at 
Olynthus, though sometimes found on Greek vases, 
and once in an extant example at Corinth), and 
that Aristotle’s phrase xai loorkarys (Economics 
It also 
discusses briefly Mylonas’ views on three important 
points on which he disagrees from the Olynthus 
VIII publication of the houses and on which he is 
followed by Robinson: the existence of a second 


I.vi.7) can be interpreted by this house. 


storey, the separation of an “andronitis,” and the 
occurrence of two kitchen (“oecus”) complexes in 
the same house. The views of Olynthus VIII are 
substantially reaffirmed. Detailed presentations of 
the various disputed points as related: to the houses 
in general will appear shortly in a series of articles 
on the Olynthian house. 
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SoME Earty Hev_mets: Hugh Henken, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


This concerns the origin of the first trans-Alpine 
helmets. 2 

Bett Hev_mets. The earliest is the Late Minoan 
II helmet from Knossos. Another from Brandenburg 
near the amber route is about contemporary. From 
this time the type continues in Central Europe until 
it comes into Italy about the eighth century with 
the Villanovan urnfield invaders. But one Villanovan 
example is nearer the Minoan form. 
first is a 
representation from the Shaft Graves, but there are 
until the 
tombs of the eighth century. Where did this and the 


Crestep Hetmets. Their appearance 


no recurrences well-known Villanovan 


Minoan bell helmet survive this interval? Crested 
helmets were used in altered forms by the seventh 
century Etruscans and had trans-Alpine survivors 
down to the fifth century or later. 

Hicu Hetmets. They have a high cap and a low 
crest, the opposite of the Villanovan form. 
nally Hittite, 


from about 700 B.c. 


Origi- 
Crete, at Veii 
in pottery reproductions, and 


they occur in archaic 


among the Picenes in the seventh and sixth centuries. 
North of the Alps they appear made in the tech- 
nique of crested helmets, indicating a fusion of 
types. A very elaborate form with horns occurs in 
Denmark about the fifth century. 


Two PRAENESTINE CistaE: Dorothy Kent Hill, The 
Walters Art Gallery. 


This paper is preliminary to a descriptive publi- 
five Praenestine cistae with covers be- 
longing to the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. New 
publications must consider the style of engraving 
in the light of Ziichner, Griechische Klappspiegel, 
1942; Etruscan Vase-Painting, 1947, and 
“The World of the Etruscan Mirror,” JHS, 69-70, 
1949-50; and Mansuelli, “Gli specchi figurati Etrus- 
chi,” in StEtr, XIX, 1946-7. The dates in these pub- 
lications, though they are based upon subjective 


cation of the 


Beazley, 


reactions, have bearing on the chronological system 
for cistae established by Della Seta in Museo di Villa 
Giulia, 1918, restated by Ducati in Storia dell’Arte 
Etrusca, 1927, and accepted by archaeologists with 
the possible exception of Neugebauer. 

The first cista, never published, is of medium size. 
The feet 


the cover incision is two lasae with ribbons, and the 


are decorated each with a running lion, 


handle a tall satyr and maenad joining arms. The 
main scene of the body is the presentation of Helen 
before Paris, and connected with this, the rape of 
Helen. The other half of the body is occupied by a 
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quadriga with driver and a flying figure with a crown 
of victory. The style is the developed, abbreviated 
kind, such as is commonly dated in the early third 
century B.c. It does not correspond to anything in 
the groups arranged by Matthies, Die Praenestini- 
schen Spiegel, 1912. A peculiarity of the drawing is 
the interrupted line for drapery, to which the closest 
parallels are on a vase of Beazley’s Marcioni Group, 
Faliscan and not too late in the fourth century B.c. 
(Etruscan Vase-Painting, p. 77, no. 1, pl. XVII) and 
on two Greek mirrors dated in the third quarter of 
the fourth century and the second half of that cen- 
tury, respectively, by Ziichner (op. cit., p. 98, no. KS 
162, and p. 183, fig. 97; p. 100, no. KD 165, and 
p. 99, fig. 50). 

[he second cista is the one published very in- 
adequately by Bencker in Rém. Mitt., VII, 1892, pp. 


223-227. 


PARTHIAN SCULPTURE FROM Hatra: Harald Ingholt, 
Yale University. 

During the recent excavations at Hatra in north- 
ern Iraq a number of interesting sculptures were 
found by an expedition sent out by the Directorate 
General of Antiquities of the Iraq Government, 
under the direction of Fuad Safar. Comments were 
made on several of these sculptures, in particular 
on two which had come to light in two shrines situ- 
ated just south of the palace area. One represents 
an eagle on a base, facing a pole topped by a 
crescent, under which two disks and three rings can 
be seen, the second disk carrying a bust of an un- 
bearded, radiate god. The other slab has to the left 
a pole similarly composed, but with three instead of 
two disks, and in the center a bearded, horned god 
in Persian costume, an axe in his raised left and a 
sword in his right hand. Serpents and scorpions 
surround him; and at the right appears a goddess 
seated between lions, a pole with crescent and five 
disks in her left hand, and below her, held in leash 
by the male god, the three-headed dog Cerberos 
adds to the sinister character of the relief. Below 
the eagle on the first slab an Aramaic inscription 
was rendered by Fuad Safar as: “Standard of the 
lord of offerings, SMY’, daughter of ‘QB?.” This 
translation was improved by Caquot who said: 
“Standard of our Lord, ZRY, SMY? of the house of 
‘QB’ .” It was proposed to translate the inscription 
as follows: “Emblems of our Lord and of Samaia, 
of Beit ‘QB’.” 
sumably refers to the main god of Hatra, the sun god 
Shamash, here symbolized by an eagle. The divine 


The expression “our Lord” pre- 


name Samaia, known from Palmyra, means “heav- 
ens,” and what could be a more appropriate emblem 
for this divinity than the standard with the symbols 
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of the sun, the moon, and four other he avenly 
bodies? The slab with the male god, probably Ner- 
gal, has the signs of all seven planets on its standard. 
The Semeion, according to Lucian’s De Dea Syria, 
placed in the temple of Hierapolis between the 
statues of Zeus and Hera, was no doubt 
standard 


a similar 


symbolizing the divine “Samaia,"’ the 


heavens. 


Tue EXCAVATIONS OF THE TRYPILLYAN CULTURE 
SETTLEMENT IN UMAN District, UKRAINE: Neon- 
tla Kordysh Holovko, Ukrainian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in the USA, New York, N. Y. 

Before the Second World War and after it the 
attention of the USSR archaeologists was concen- 
trated on the problems of the late neolithic, Trypill- 
yan Culture settlements of the Southern Boh Basin, 
Uman District, Ukraine, where excavations near the 
village of Volodymyrivka were made. 

Very interesting findings were developed: a clay 
model of a house painted in three colors, painted 
pottery, female clay figures which had special magic 
sense, agricultural implements: deer horn mattocks, 
grinding stone mills as well as flint tools and animal 
bones. 

The ancient settlement of Volodymyrivka has 
been the largest of all hitherto known Trypillyan 
ones, its area was 900 by 800 meters. Two hundred 
dwellings were discovered, which were situated in 
several concentric circles. 

The large rectangular houses, 14-17 by 4-5 meters 
were made of wood and clay bricks. The most in- 
teresting and characteristic for the Volodymyrivka 
dwellings, contrary to the Trypillyan ones of other 
places, are the cross-shaped elevations with rounded 
ends made of clay (1.5 by 1.5 meters), which are 
considered by the archaeologists as altars of the 
primitive cult. 

Similar elevations are seen in the two well-known 
small clay models of the houses discovered in the 
villages Popudnia and Sushkivka, Uman District. 

No. 1 and No. 3 dwellings were the most interest- 
ing because of their good preservation. The latter, 
developed by the author, was divided into two rooms, 
where the same altars were found. Side by side were 
groups of painted pottery and female clay figures. 
Besides, many implements of husbandry were found. 

The excavations in Volodymyrivka gave various 
and plentiful archaeological matérials to illustrate 
the Trypillyan Culture where, besides the mattock 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, hunting took an 
important place. The building technics and pottery- 
making reached a fairly high level in the flourishing 
period of Trypillyan Culture, approximately 3000 
years B.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO AESCHYLOS’ TETRALOGY ON THE 
Perseus TueMe: Thalia Phillies Howe, Prince 
ton, N. J. 


Of Aeschylos’ tetralogy on the Perseus theme three 
titles are known with certainty: Phorkides, Poly 
dektes, and the satyr-play, the Diktyoulkot. The first 
dealt with the arming of Perseus and the slaying of 
the Gorgon; the Polydektes with the lithification of 
the king of Seriphos and the release of Danae from 
her servitude; and the satyr-play with the landing 
of Danae and the infant Perseus on the island of 
Seriphos. 

The missing member of the tetralogy dealt with 
one of two possible subjects: either with the con- 
ception of Danae, the birth of Perseus, and their 
expulsion by Akrisios; or with the return of Perseus 
to Argos and his accidental slaying of Akrisios. 
There are four Attic vase paintings, dated ca. 490 
B.c., which suggest the former possibility as the 
solution. These depict Danae standing with the 
infant Perseus by the great chest to which her 
father, Akrisios, is condemning them. The gesturing 
of these figures suggests a theatrical source. But 
more important, all the scenes show such a similarity 
of detail that they must have had a single visual 
prototype of the kind that a dramatic performance 
could have aftorded. 


Tue Kinc’s BARRow AT SEpDIN (NorRTH GERMANY) 
AND ITs RELATION TO MIDDLE 
Lechler, Wayne University. 


IraLy: George 


The contents of the King’s Barrow, the largest 
mound in Northern Germany, was lost during the 
past war with the exception of the Etrurian bronze 
vessel found in it. The author showed that the date 
of the grave has to be lowered from 1000 B.c. to 
about 700 B.c. When we accept this date then the 
Seddin area offers remarkable traces of interrelation- 
ship with Middle Italy at that time. Near Seddin 
exist graves which show features of “tomba di cir 
coli.” The 
placed in a big “clay barrel,” a unique thing in 


above mentioned bronze vessel was 
Northern Germany but common practice in so-called 
“Dolio” Middle Italy, there 
existed “Pozzetti” graves containing house urns and 
Both the latter have 


parallels near Seddin. A house urn was found at 


graves in where also 


“Fossa” graves in house form. 


Seddin close to the King’s Barrow, at Luggendorf 
and Klein-Gottschow nearby. In the “Devil’s mound” 
two miles away ten miniature houses were found 
with a double stone ring around them, just as in late 
“Pozzetti’ graves. In the King’s Barrow —a bee- 


hive structure—the existence of a rudimentary 
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dromos made further relationship to Etruria evi- 
dent. These facts sum up up to show an intense 
intercourse with Middle Italy more noticeable than 
in any other area of Northern and Middle Germany, 
including Bohemia. 

‘THE 


Jews or Venusia: Harry J. Leon, The Univer- 


sity of Texas. 


That there was a considerable Jewish community 


in ancient Venusia has been known since the dis- 
a Jewish catacomb there in 1853. The 


fifty inscriptions which were found there have been 


covery of 


published from time to time, but there has been no 
first-hand study of the materials since 1883, when a 
short article by Lenormant appeared in Revue des 
Etudes Juives (6.200-207). The paper is 
based on a new study of the catacomb and its in- 
1951. It presents a dis- 
cussion of the language of the inscriptions (Hebrew, 


present 


scriptions made in June, 


Greek, and Latin), the personal names of members 


of the community, and some data on the communal 


organization. Comparisons are made with the more 


abundant material from the 


Rome, 


Jewish catacombs of 


which are at least two centuries earlier. 


Two LEGENDS 


AND How THey 
Charles H. Morgan, Amherst College. 


GREW: 


The date of Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia hinges 
chiefly on the interpretation of two traditions that 
have One of these, the 
legend of the artist’s affection for a youth named 


survived from antiquity. 


Pantarkes, first appears in Pausanias who initially 
was confused by it, but later accepted it without 
reservation. It was seized on by the Early Christian 
moralists whose desire to condemn pagan impro- 
priety is sometimes tempered by local pride. 

The other tradition, that Pheidias was condemned 
by the Athenians, went to Elis to make the Zeus, 


and was condemned by the Eleans, first appears in 


a Scholiast on Aristophanes, quoting from a fourth 


century B.c. historian 


The Scholiast presents two 
versions which vary on minor points and which he 
carefully qualifies. In the hands of later writers the 


Athenians are absolved of guilt and the Eleans re- 


ceive increasing measure of blame. 


Possible explanations for the both 
legends imply that they are pure invention, the one 
stemming idle, the from 


rumor, both provoked by local pride 


origins of 


from other malicious 


New SHAFT 
Mylonas, 
The Greek Archaeological Society excavated in 


the summer of 1952 a New Grave Circle at Mycenae 
found at some 


THE GRAVES AT MyYcENAE: George E. 


Washington University 


150 meters west of the Lions’ Gate. 
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The work was directed by the Ephor of Antiquities 
of the district, Dr. John Papademetriou, and a Com- 
mittee composed of Professors A. Keramopoullos and 
Sp. Marinatos of the University of Athens and Pro- 
fessor G. E. Mylonas of Washington University. The 
Circle proved to have a diameter of 28 meters and 
to belong to the closing years of the Middle Helladic 
Period. Within its area and in the first campaign 
five shaft graves and three cist graves were cleared; 
outside its southwest edge a chamber tomb was par- 
tially explored. One to four skeletons were found 
in the shaft graves, all but one of which were laid 
in an extended position. The skeleton of Shaft 
Grave E was found in a strongly flexed position as 
well as those in the cist graves. A good many kteris- 
mata were found in all the excavated graves. Besides 
vases, which were placed in good numbers, we have 
bronze swords and daggers, gold cups, a masque 
made of electrum, ivory sword pommels, bronze 
vases, and a gem bearing the protome of a bearded 
warrior. Perhaps the gold handle of a sword found 
in grave A is the most striking single object un- 
earthed. At least three stelai were found, two of 
which bear figured compositions, and evidence was 
obtained of the way in which the stelai were set up. 
In general the shaft graves in the New Grave Circle 
are similar to those found by Schliemann in 1876 
and, taken as a group, are somewhat earlier in date. 
They have already yielded ample evidence to answer 
many questions raised by Schliemann’s epoch mak- 
ing discoveries. 


MOoOULD-MADE POTTERY OF THE THIRD CENTURY AFTER 
Curist: Henry S. Robinson, The Institute for 
Advanced Study. 


Among the moulded vases of the Roman period, 
those of eastern manufacture and of third century 
date present especial interest. The Agora Excava- 
tions at Athens have produced numerous examples 
of five classes of such vases: I, cylindrical bowls of 
Corinthian manufacture; 2, Attic jugs moulded in 
the form of a boy's head; 3, imported (Alexandrian?) 
jugs with moulded decoration on wall or shoulder; 
4, imported (Alexandrian) bowls, mould-made, with 
appliqué medallions in the interior; 5, local Attic 
bowls, wheel-made, with appliqué medallions in the 
interior. The first group is already well known from 
examples at Corinth, Delos, and elsewhere. The 
Attic head-jugs are products of, and illustrate the 
technical problems of the coroplast’s art, while the 
Alexandrian jugs are doubtless reproductions of 
metallic originals. The bowls with appliqué designs 
are dim reflections of the fine medallion bowls of 
the Hellenistic and Augustan ages; the local bowls 
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of group five, however, are farthest removed from 
their originals, since the medallions used in them 
are made directly from the moulds for clay lamps. 
These local bowls, moreover, are often decorated 
with convivial inscriptions or conventional floral 
patterns marking the reappearance of painted dec- 
oration, which had last occurred in Greek pottery 
in the so-called West Slope Ware of the late Hellen- 
istic period. 


AiR Views OF GREECE AND ROME: Raymond V. 
Schoder, S.J., West Baden College. 


Although ancient buildings were naturally in- 
tended to be seen from the ground, there are inter- 
esting and illuminating aspects of any large structure 
or archaeological site which appear only, or to better 
advantage, from an aerial perspective. This allows 
an ensemble view of complex relationships and a 
bird's-eye grasp of the structural plan as a whole. 
A number of air photographs in natural color and 
of clear detail, made recently in Greece and Rome, 
are here presented to bring out those aspects of 
classical remains which are peculiarly visible from 
a distant elevated vantage point. Sites thus illus- 
trated are principally: Athens (Acropolis, Stadium) , 
Thasos (Agora and temples), Mount Olympus 
heights, Samothrace sanctuary, Olynthus ground 
plan, Xerxes’ Canal in the Chersonese, Philippi, 
Tiryns citadel, Delos entire, Tempe vale, Plataea, 
Isthmia, Corinth, Aulis bay, Thermopylae, Walls 
of Rome at Porta Appia, Roman Forum, the Pala- 
tine, Baths of Caracalla. 


ROMAN LAmMps AND LAMP MAKERS OF Ecypt: Louise 
A. Shier, University of Michigan. 


In the University of Michigan excavations at 
Karanis in the province of Fayoum, Upper Egypt, 
and at Terenouthis in the Delta were found the 
types of first and second century Roman relief lamps 
which have short, rounded, or heart-shaped nozzles 
(Broneer’s Types XXV and XXVII at Corinth). 
The excavated lamps are often poor examples of the 
lamp makers’ skill, but their provenance is known 
and they can be dated with some degree of’ accuracy. 

Different lamp factories or groups of lamp makers 
can be distinguished by their marks, the kind of 
ware, and by peculiarities of decoration. 

The Egyptian lamp makers continued these im- 
ported types through the third century. Their 
lamps were smaller, on the average, and had a char- 
acteristic band across the top of the ring handles. 
They continued the classical motifs and figures in 
the decoration. 

The figures are often known as well from con- 
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temporary small bronzes or terracottas and can 
sometimes be identified as copies of works of art. 
The considerable skill of the craftsmen who de- 
signed the original molds shows only dimly in the 
late examples, after the long copying of lamp from 
mold and mold from lamp. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1952: Homer 
A. Thompson, The Institute for Advanced 
Study. 


Through the spring and summer of 1952 the 
American School of Classical Studies carried out its 
seventeenth season of excavation in the Athenian 
Agora. The systematic clearance of the classical 
levels has gone steadily forward, especially in the 
southeast and northwest corners of the squares. The 
southern limit of the early square has been defined 
for the first time by the discovery of a row of build- 
ings of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., among them 
a large fountain house. Much has been learned also 
about the radical reorganization of the Agora in the 
second century B.c. when the very large original 
area was divided into two squares. Several graves 
of the Mycenaean and geometric periods were 
opened and a number of ancient wells were cleared, 
those of the seventh century B.c. being particularly 
productive. Among the season’s sculpture may be 
noted an adaptation of the “Venus Genetrix” type 
with a water pitcher in the left hand, and a portrait 
head of a girl of the late Julio-Claudian period. 
The inscriptions included a complete stele bearing 
a law against tyranny passed in 336 B.c. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MyYCcENAE, 1952: 
Cambridge University. 


Alan J. B. Wace, 


The British excavations at Mycenae in 1952 were 
conducted with a research grant from the American 
Philosophical Society assisted by contributions from 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the 
British Academy, the Leverhulme Trustees, and the 
British School at Athens. The principal objectives 
were the ruins beside the modern carriage road once 
tentatively called a Hellenistic Gymnasium, further 
investigation of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside 
the Lion Gate to the west, the clearing of the House 
of the Oil Merchant (found in 1950 and formerly 
called the House of the Stirrup Jars) and of the 
House of the Wine Merchant (found in 1951) and 
part of the Cyclopean Terrace Building. The so 
Hellenistic 
cleared, proves to be a Fountain House to be identi- 


called Gymnasium, now completely 
fied with the Perseia Krene seen by Pausanias. South 
of the Fountain House a wall of ashlar poros came 


to light. Vases discovered beside it include a good 
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example of a “chariot vase” and a stirrup jar with 
a painted inscription in the Linear B Mino-Mycen- 
aean script. In the Prehistoric Cemetery several 
more Middle Helladic graves of the usual type were 
found. What is probably part of the contents of 
a plundered tomb of Late Helladic II date lay in 
the same area. Among the objects found here the 
finest are two ivory plaques which show a large 
part of a scene of two confronted griffins carved in 
low relief in the best Mycenaean style. The whole 
composition must have been at least half a meter 
long, made up of several plaques fastened by ivory 
pegs to a wooden backing. Design and execution 
The House of the Oil Merchant dates 


from the thirteenth century B.c. according to painted 


are superb. 


vases in one of its rooms. In two rooms, among 
debris fallen from the upper floor when fire de- 
stroyed the house, were thirty-nine clay tablets in- 
scribed in Linear B script, apparently accounts, the 
first to be found at Mycenae and the first found in 
a private house. In the House of the Wine Mer- 
chant over fifty large stirrup jars lay in a capacious 
store room and about eight huge pithoi; among 
these lay a fine rhyton, Late Helladic II B, with 
bold octopus design and about eighty discs chipped 
from pottery or stone which probably had served 
as lids for the stirrup jars. The excavations have 
added much to our knowledge of the history and 
culture of Mycenae. The inscribed tablets and the 
ivory plaque with the griffin are of first importance 
and show that Mycenae has still many treasures to 
reveal. 


WARE 
Missouri. 


CorINTHIAN RELIEI Saul S. Weinberg, Uni- 


versity of 


Courby, in publishing his account of Greek relief 
wares in 1922, gave a list of the known manufactur- 
ing centers of such pottery and ended by saying 
“and perhaps Corinth.” He connected the style of 
a piece from the Argive Heraeum with that of Co- 
rinthian pottery and saw the same style in a relief 
tablet in Beriin. A large fourth century crater from 
Tenea he also thought to be Corinthian. Despite 
the scant remains Courby still sensed that Corinth 
had been an important center for the manufacture 
of relief ware and the traditional fame of Thericles 
of Corinth supported his contention, at least for 
the late fifth and the fourth century. 

Yet even when Courby wrote, some evidence for 
a Corinthian relief style had already come from the 
excavations at the Argive Heraeum, which produced 
fragments from at least three other relief vases be- 
sides the one identified by Courby, all of them 
Corinthian of the late seventh century. At least 
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eight relief tablets from the same site also prove 
to be Corinthian and there is still one more in Ber- 
lin among the Penteskouphia pinakes. Within the 
last three decades Corinth itself has produced a wide 
variety of stamped and relief pottery of pre-Hellen- 
istic The sixth century is represented by 
several rims of large basins with repeating designs, 
largely of mythological subjects, that have been 
rolled on. It now seems clear that these are the 
originals on which was based the large series of 
Sicilian basins with relief rims, most of fifth cen- 
tury date. Mycenae has produced a fragment with 
a pattern identical to one from Corinth. To the 
late sixth and fifth centuries belongs a large group 
of basins with floral and geometric patterns; most 
were probably made in the ““Tile Factory” excavated 
at Corinth in 1940. Both roulettes and repeated 
stamps were used on these vases. 

In the fifth century began the manufacture of 
vases imitating metal vessels and Corinth has pro- 
duced two examples, one complete, of the clay lebes 
with moulded rim of metallic type; one of these is 
elaborately decorated with painted designs which 
again imitate metal lebetes. Two other vases, one 
from Perachora and another probably found at 
Corinth, have applied plastic heads, just as on their 
metal counterparts. These may indeed be the “em- 
bolia” of the “Thericlean” vases eulogized by 
Athenaeus; certainly the metallic shapes, the place 
of manufacture, and the date are closer to what we 
know of the work of Thericles than is anything 
previously known. 


date. 
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PHILO OF BYZANTION AND THE STuDY OF HELLENISTIC 
Fortifications: F, E. Winter, University of 
Toronto. 


Few writers give as much information as Philo of 
Byzantion on Hellenistic military architecture; this 
paper deals with his remarks, in the section on 
Ilapacxevaorixd, about the uses of different types of 
trace (Philo, p. 86, Thévenot) . 

The “maeander-trace,” used on level 
probably formed a series of projections, with pen- 
tagonal towers at the corners, and recesses, where the 
gateways were located. The “saw-tooth” and “semi- 
circular” traces were employed on winding, uneven 
terrain. The trace along the South Wadi at Doura 


ground, 


is an example of the former; the latter was doubt- 
less used where curved reentrants were required. 
The “double” trace is the most elaborate of all, 
consisting of a high, inner and low, outer rampart. 
It is recommended for “bays and promontories.” It 
appears in modified form in the North Gate of 
There are evidently no extant examples 
of the trace “with oblique curtains” (a modification 
of the earlier indented trace, equipped with towers) ; 
but the last type, the “old-fashioned,” clearly in- 
cludes most surviving systems. However, the Rho- 
dian trace, cited by Philo, was evidently extremely 
elaborate, with three-storied curtains; a fairly close 
parallel occurs at Perge. A study of the above sites, 
in the light of Philo’s remarks, shows how much we 
have yet to learn of Hellenistic developments in 
defensive strategy. 


Selinus. 
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NECROLOGY 


Sm ARTHUR WALLACE PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, was 
born January 20, 1873, at Bloxworth in Dorset. He 
died February 7, 1952, in a nursing home in London, 
at the age of seventy-nine. He was connected with 
Balliol College in Oxford from the time he was an 
undergraduate until the end of his life. His main 
teacher was William Ross Hardie, who awoke his 
enthusiasm for Greek and Latin literature. When 
Hardie returned to his University of Edinburgh, 
Pickard-Cambridge, who had taken his degree two 
years earlier, was appointed to succeed Hardie in 
his post as Classical tutor. He was a Fellow of 
Balliol College, 1897-1929. For about thirty years 
he acted continually as an examiner and inspector 
of schools for the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board and became one of its secre- 
taries. On the ground of this experience he wrote 
two papers published under the title Education, 
Science and the Humanities (Oxford, B. H. Black- 
well, 1916), in which he deals with the improve- 
ment in the teaching and learning of subjects upon 
which every intelligent citizen ought to be informed. 
In the second essay, ““The Use and Abuse of Classical 
Studies,” he puts forward good reasons for the main- 
tenance of a classical curriculum as a substantial part 
of a general system of education. 

When in 1929 Pickard-Cambridge was appointed 
to the chair of Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh as a successor to his former teacher 
Hardie, he took up similar ideas but on a broader 
base. His inaugural lecture, The Present Position 
and Aims of Greek Studies (Edinburgh, James Thin, 
Publisher of the University, 1929), deals with the 
changes which the study of Greek had undergone in 
recent years. He finds a great loss because Greek 
has ceased to be compulsory, but he finds gains 
because it is studied mainly by those who have apti- 
tude and a desire for it. Greek studies have been 
broadened and humanized. Instead of only gram- 
mar, composition, and comprehension of the litera- 
ture, knowledge of Greek art and archaeology has 
resulted in a far greater appeal to the imagination of 
the students. 

“No one can now think himself acquainted with 
the spirit of Greek civilization who is not familiar, 
at least in outline, with the history of Greek Art 
and Architecture, and with the greatest masterpieces 
of the Greek artists, and the interplay of poetry and 
art; and Archaeology has not only enabled us to see 
the noblest forms of Greek literature in their con- 
temporary setting,— the temples and olive groves of 
Olympia, the crowded theatre with its stiff scenery 
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and its gorgeous costumes, or whatever it may be — 
but it has opened new worlds to us, and added that 
touch of adventure to scholarship, the stimulating 
effect of which is felt far beyond its source. I need 
only refer, for illustration, to the rediscovery of what 
used to be called Prehistoric Greece, and the new 
light which this has thrown not only on History and 
on Art, but on Religion and Literature.” 

“One who has spent long mornings on the Acropo- 
lis at Athens: who has stood beneath the gleaming 
rocks at Delphi, and paced the stadium where the 
Pythian Games used to be held; who has learned 


how the ancient lines sounded in the 


theatre of 


Epidaurus, or has stood on the height of Mycenae, 
with a wealth of spring flowers overlapping the pits 


and shafts of the excavator, and below him, the plain 
of thirsty Argos stretching away to the wine-dark 
life.” 

Greek literature always was the first concern of 
Pickard-Cambridge. 


sea — he is richer for 


Most of his writings deal with 
Greek poetry and prose. Most of them have ap- 
peared at The Clarendon Press in Oxford. Thus 
Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Writers, 1900; 
The Public Orations of Demosthenes, translated, 
1912; Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Free- 
dom, 384-322 B.c. (This at G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York and London, 1914.) 

Three important books deal with the Greek the- 
ater. The first is the edition of Arthur Elam Haigh, 
The Attic Theatre, a description of the stage and 
theater of the Athenians and of the dramatic per- 
1907. This task led Pickard- 
Cambridge to a study, particularly of the beginnings 
of the Greek poetry, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 1927. 


formances at Athens, 
dramatic embodied in his 
Here the 
origins and the beginnings of early Greek drama are 
presented completely with their sources. His master- 
piece is The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens, pub- 
lished in 1946 when the author was seventy-three 
years of age. It is an excellent survey of the history 
of the theater of Dionysos Eleutherios based on all 
evidence available in literature, inscriptions, and 

The soberly 
Lists of passages, for example, for the 
and 


monuments literary passages are 
weighted. 
eccyclema this controversial 
machinery, or the Appendix on theatrical perform- 


ances outside Athens, bring much 


the discussion of 


valuable new 
material for the solution of difficult problems. Al- 
though Pickard-Cambridge planned to restrict him- 
self to the one Athenian theater, he goes far beyond 
the Attic boundaries. His knowledge and interpre- 
tation of literary monuments and inscriptions is 
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admirable. The figurative monuments and theater 
buildings, although widely used, are mostly taken 
from other books, particularly E. Fiechter’s Antike 
griechische Theaterbauten, and the reviewer's books 
on The Greek and Roman Theater. Their interpre- 
tation, particularly for the problem of the stage, is 
less satisfactory. The buildings for him are mainly 
a setting for the drama. But here also the venerable 
author gives clear, conscientious, and fair interpre- 
tations. 

When Sir Pickard-Cambridge died he was an 
Honorary Fellow of Balliol College and of St. Hilda’s 
College in Oxford. In his last years he completed 
another book: Dramatic Festivals of Greece. This 
testament of an eminent scholar is in the press and 
should appear soon. It will be a monument to his 


memory. MARGARETE BIEBER 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RouLuin HARVELLE TANNER was born at Oberlin, 
Ohio, December 3, 1874. He graduated from the 
Central High School in Cleveland, Ohio, and later 
from the Forest City Business College in 1892. 

He served as an instructor in the Kenyon Military 
Academy in 1896-97. From 1897-1902, he was credit 
man for Browning, King and Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. After leaving Browning, King and Com- 
pany in 1902, Tanner devoted himself to teaching 
and was head of the Classical Department in the 
Cleveland Central High School, 1902-10. He then 
went to Princeton University where he was Fellow 
in Classics in 1910-11 and instructor in 1911-12. He 
received his Doctor’s degree there in 1912 and was 
appointed Professor of Greek and Latin at Illinois 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, a position which he 
held until 1917, when he became the financial repre- 
sentative of Gaston, Williams and Wigmore, an 
importing and exporting house located in New York 
City. The end of the war (1918) brought also an 
end of this importing firm and Mr. Tanner returned 
to the teaching of Classics. He was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Denison University, and was later 
made Dean of the College and held this position 
until 1923. 

He was then called to New York University and 
remained there as Professor of Classics until 1930, 
when he became Professor of Education and Classics 
and head of the Department of Foreign Languages 
in the School of Education. This position he held 
until his retirement in 1943. 

He was then called to Mary Washington College, 
first as Professor of Mathematics, then as Professor 
of Classics, a position he held until 1945. 

He was President of the Ohio Classical Confer- 
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ence, 1922-23, Secretary of the Classical Association 
of the Middle-West and South 1920-23, and General 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America for fifteen years. He was elected to 
the Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens in 1924 to represent New 
York University. Mr. Tanner was a member of the 
Baptist Church and for many years he was a deacon 
in the Riverside Church in New York City. 

He contributed many scholarly and interesting 
articles to the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association and to Classical Philology. 

His death occurred suddenly at Thomaston, 
Maine, April 23, 1952. He is survived by his wife, 
Mabel E. Phypers, whom he married May 8, 1901, 
and by their son, Harold. 

These are the bare facts of the life of Rollin H. 
Tanner. His interests were almost equally divided 
between business and teaching. As I am writing 
these notes on my friend’s life, there is being held a 
meeting of one of the regional classical associations: 
The Ohio Classical Conference. Just thirty years 
ago this Conference was organized at Denison Uni- 
versity and the Conference was the guest there of the 
Classical Department of which Mr. Tanner was 
Chairman. So complete were the arrangements made 
for the entertainment of members of the Conference 
that the entire amount each person was obliged to 
spend was ten cents — the bus fare from Denison to 
Newark and return. His assistance in founding this 
important classical organization was one of his great 
contributions to the cause of classics. His other great 
service to that cause was the fifteen years which he 
devoted to the Archaeological Institute as, first, its 
General Secretary, and then as its Treasurer. During 
five of these years I was President of the Institute 
and was thus intimately associated with him in its 
activities. 

His business training was invaluable. There are 
few members of our profession who are capable of 
the complicated task of keeping the financial records 
of such an organization as the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. I personally owe a great debt to 
Tanner for his services in this capacity and no 
Treasurer has ever better served the Institute. Scru- 
pulously careful in every detail, his accounts were so 
accurately kept that no auditor had any difficulty in 
approving them. 

Few men of his generation have rendered such 
services to the cause of classical culture as did Tan- 
ner in his role as founder of the Ohio Classical 
Conference and as General Secretary and Treasurer 
for fifteen years of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 

Louis E. Lorp 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Olduvai Gorge: a Report on the Evolution of the 
Hand-Axe Culture in Beds I-IV. By L. S. B. 
Leakey. Pp. XVI -+- 164, figs. 62, pls. 38, maps, 
frontispiece. Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
$7.50. 


In this outstandingly fine monograph Dr. L. S. B. 
Leakey presents a detailed record of the Pleistocene 
deposits exposed in the Olduvai (“Oldoway’”) 
Gorge, a steep-sided valley cut through the south- 
east corner of the Serengeti Plains in northern 
Tanganyika Territory (3°S. by 35° 20’E.). This 
very famous locality, discovered in 1911 by Professor 
Kattwinkel, a German scientist, and investigated in 
1913 by a German expedition in charge of the late 
Professor Hans Reck (to whom the book is dedi- 
cated), was intensively studied by Dr. Leakey on 
1931, 1932, 1935, and 1941. 


result of systematic collecting in various horizons 


four occasions: As a 
of the continuing series of lake beds exposed at 
Olduvai, which have a total thickness of approxi- 
mately 150 feet, Dr. Leakey has succeeded in amass- 
ing a very considerable assemblage not only of 
Lower Palaeolithic implements, but also of fossil 
mammals adding many new genera and species to 
the list of extinct vertebrates represented in the 
deposits. In his report Dr. Leakey presents a detailed 
account of the archaeological sequence and its corre- 
lation with contemporary geologic, climatic, and 
faunal changes. This is supplemented by the evi- 
dence presented by three of Dr. Leakey’s collabora- 
tors: the late Professor Hans Reck (tectonics and 
stratigraphy) , Dr. A. Tindell Hopwood (vertebrate 
palaeontology), and Dr. D. G. MacInnes (subdivi- 
sions of the East African Pleistocene on the basis of 
the faunas). Indeed Dr. MacInnes’ very complete 
comparative table listing one hundred and twenty- 
five species from the amazingly prolific four beds at 
Olduvai, as well as seven other localities in East 
Africa, constitutes a major contribution. 

The treatment of the archaeological material is 
most lavish. Ninety-two specimens are individually 
illustrated either as photographs or line-drawings 
(by Mrs. Leakey), and both front and side views 
are shown in each case at full-page size. These are 
described stage by stage beginning with a very clear 
account of the Oldowan pebble-culture of Bed I, 
which Dr. Leakey suggests may represent an ad- 
vanced and final expression of the even more primi- 
tive Kafuan assemblage of Uganda. 
detailed descriptions of each of the ten stages of 


Then follow 


the Chelles-Acheul materials: Stages 1-4, typologi 
cally Chellean, from the top of Bed I and Bed II; 
Stages 5 Chellean to 
Acheulean forms, from the junction of Beds II and 
III and from Bed III (the famous 40 foot thick “red 
bed”) ; and Stages 7-11, the five horizons in which 


and 6, the transition from 


typologically Acheulean material was collected in 
Bed IV. This entire series is shown in Plate 38 at 
the end of the book in the form of a composite 
folding photograph of ninety-six specimens laid out 
stratigraphically. 

Certainly one has no hesitation in agreeing with 
Dr. Leakey’s opening statement in the final sum- 
mary chapter: “Olduvai Gorge is probably unique as 
a site.” But, notwithstanding the intensive work 
that has been conducted there to date, there are 
still some basic questions, such as why the sudden 
technological advance represented by the assemblage 
referable to Stage 8 was in part lost by the makers 
of the Stage 9 artifacts, for the answers to which 
we must await further evidence. Also revelant in 
this connection is the problem of the flake tools 
used by the Chelles-Acheul occupants of the Olduvai 
region during Middle Pleistocene times. For, in- 
credible as it may seem, not a single flake implement 
is mentioned in connection with the description of 
the very elaborate sequence. Finally, it is quite pos- 
sible that remains of fossil man will one day be 
discovered at this magnificent locality. Indeed 
Dr. Leakey has already found a fragment of human 
parietal bone at the base of Bed IV, “but it is too 
small to be of any value for identifying the human 
species to which it belonged” (p. 160). To these 
ends Dr. Leakey hopes to conduct further investiga- 
tions at Olduvai, and we take this opportunity of 
In the 
tribute to its 


author, whose many brilliant achievements during 


wishing him every success with the venture. 
meantime, this book is certainly a 
the past twenty-five years in East Africa will long 
stand as an inspiration to all students of Palaeolithic 
archaeology, palaeoanthropology, Pleistocene geol- 


ogy, and Late Cenozoic vertebrate palaeontology. 
HALLAM L. Movius, Jr. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Prehistoric Chamber Tombs of England 
and Wales, by Glyn E. Daniel. Pp. XII + 256, 
pls. 16, figs. 33. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 
$6.50. 
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This book by a leading specialist deals systemati- 
cally and thoroughly with a most interesting subject. 
It is in two parts, the first a description and discus- 
sion of the various groups of monuments and second 
a detailed inventory listing each of the hundreds of 
sites with references to maps and publications. 

These tombs, which belong to the “megalithic” 
family, are of Mediterranean origin and have rela- 
tives widely scattered in Western Europe and Scandi- 
navia. Dr. Daniel divides the British ones into five 
geographical groups. These are largely in southern 
and western Britain and their immediate sources 
lie in France and Ireland. The author wisely does 
not attempt in a book devoted to British matters to 
trace the whole development from the Mediter- 
ranean. But one group in eastern Britain is found 
to have a Scandinavian origin and represents one 
of the small currents that run counter to the main 
stream of south-north diffusion. 

The seafarers who first built these tombs between 
about 2500 and 1800 B.c. came to a Britain some- 
what different from the present. The shore was 
probably where the 5 or 10 fathom lines are today, 
and the climate was not only damp but warm. The 
forests were much denser and spread to some extent 
even over the moors. The forests undoubtedly did 
much to influence the choice of sites for these 
tombs, especially since the builders were farmers. 

The chamber tombs often contain quantities of 
human bones in great confusion; they include both 
sexes and all ages and seem in some cases to repre- 
sent accumulations over a considerable period. Per- 
haps corpses were interred somewhere else until the 
occasion arose for final burial in the tribal tomb. 
Bones of domestic and game animals, sometimes in 
great quantity, are found mixed with the human 
bones and may be the remains of funeral feasts. 
With them are found neolithic pottery and a few 
stone and bone objects but almost no metal. 


Hucu HENCKEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Prehistory of Japan, by Gerard J. Groot, 
S. V. D. Edited by Bertram S. Kraus. Pp. XVII +- 
128, pls. 58, figs. 11. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1951. $8.50. 


This book is not a review of all of the recognized 
prehistoric cultures of Japan, but deals only with 
the earliest recognized cultural stage —the Jomon 
(named after the characteristic cord-marked ware) . 
The Jomon is a sub-Mesolithic stage of cultural 
development characterized by an economy based 
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upon the collecting of shellfish, and the hunting of 
deer and wild boar in southern Japan. In central 
and northern Japan the Jomon culture continues as 
a Neolithic agricultural society after its disappear- 
ance in the south. It is clear from Father Groot’s 
summary that the best detailed information of a 
sub-Mesolithic culture in eastern Asia is to be found 
in Japan. The text reveals both the interests and 
weaknesses of archaeology in Japan. Archaeological 
investigation there has been historically rather than 
culturally oriented. There is evident a proliferation 
of typologies of ceramic wares without attention 
paid to implications which might be drawn in terms 
of human behavior. 

The intellectual atmosphere in which the ar- 
chaeologists of Japan have worked was undoubtedly 
affected by the chauvinism which prevailed in the 
recent past. There is little interest or understanding 
of the comparative method, based upon the concept 
of cultural relativity, which has become one of the 
tenets of modern anthropology. Thus, the book re- 
flects the prevailing concentration of archaelogical 
investigation in the Kwanto region of central 
Honshu. This regional interest has prevailed with 
the apparent covert premise that this area, now the 
center of Japanese culture, occupied a similar posi- 
tion in the past. The Jomon is not regarded as an 
autochthonous culture by the Japanese, yet they 
have paid relatively little attention to Hokkaido or 
Kyushu — islands which are closest to the mainland 
— through which must have diffused the traits which 
led to the development of Jomon culture. The 
result is that comparative studies attempted in Japan 
are predicated on the Jomon of the Kwanto region 
which was at best a peripheral and secondary area 
of nuclear development. 

Kyushu, the island closest to the area of high 
cultural development in Asia, is not adequately 
treated. Groot does not fully utilize all the pub- 
lished material available in Japanese for compara- 
tive data on Kyushu. For example, he does not use 
Tanaka's report (“Neolithic Pottery with Rope Pat- 
tern Found in Northern Kyushu,” Kokogaku Zasshi, 
26 [1936] no. 7, pp. 42-60) describing several small 
shell mounds found along the Onga River in 
Chikuzen, northwestern Kyushu. This portion of 
the island is closest to Tsushima and ultimately 
Korea and the Asiatic mainland. The shell mounds 
excavated by Tanaka nearest the sea contained 
marine shellfish and Jomon pottery. Shell mounds 
located further upstream contained both fresh and 
saltwater species as well as mixed Jomon and Yayoi 
(Neolithic) pottery. This change in ecology marked 
a transition to an agricultural economy, for some 
of the sherds in the “Transitional” shell mounds 
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contained unhulled rice grains as inclusions. Further 
inland Okazaki (“Neolithic Sites Along the Upper 
Onga Valley in Northern Kyushu,” Kokogaku Zasshi, 
29 [1939] 125-135) has reported a number of Yayoi 
sites in which large jar coffins and stone imitations 
of metal daggers were found. Thus, within a single 
small river system, in the area closest to the high 
cultures of the Asiatic mainland, there is illustrated 
an important sequence from a sub-Mesolithic to a 
late Neolithic culture. 

Similarly, Groot has not utilized for comparative 
sources such available Japanese publications as Yo- 
koyama’s (“Resumé des Ausgrabungsbericht tiber 
den Muschelhaufen Tosando auf der Insel Maki-no- 
shima,” Shizengaku Zasshi, 5 [1933] 1-49) which 
reports JOmon sites found on a small island near 
the city of Pusan, southern Korea. Nor does Groot 
use Wu's Prehistoric Pottery in China (London, 
1938) which illustrates incised ware (found in the 
Shantung peninsula) comparable to some of the 
early Japanese types. Instead he has used for com- 
parative data Menghin’s Weltgeschichte der Stein- 
(Vienna, 1931), and Heine-Geldern’s article 
“Urheimat und friiheste Wanderungen der Austro- 
nesier” in Anthropos (vol. 27, 1932). Neither of 
these sources reports sites which are reasonably close 
to Japan. Furthermore, Father Groot does not seem 
to be aware of chronological implications which are 
necessary to draw upon data for comparative pur- 
poses. 

In summary, The Prehistory of Japan is an im- 
portant addition to the literature since it makes 
available material on a cultural phase which has 
hitherto been inaccessible. It is an excellent com- 
pendium of the most intensively investigated area 
of Jomon culture (the Kwanto region) in the islands 
of Japan. Father Groot is to be complimented on 
his Herculean task in clarifying the confusion which 
reigned in the ceramic situation of the Kwanto. 
However, the limited outlook which has charac- 
terized Japanese archaeology in the past is evident 
in the text. The book is not a final source but is a 
transitional work which can furnish the base for 
future investigation. 


zeit 
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Kharga Oasis in Prehistory, by G. Caton-Thomp- 
son. Pp. XX + 213, figs. 38, pls. 128. University of 
London. The Athlone Press, 1952. 70 shillings. 


In December 1930, two years after the interrup- 
tion of their work along the northern rim of the 
Fayyum basin (The Desert Fayum. London, 1934), 
the English prehistorian, Miss Gertrude Caton- 
Thompson, and her colleague, Miss Elinor W. 
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Gardner, embarked upon an eleven-months’ pro- 
gram of excavation and study in one of the key 
areas of North African prehistory: the great Libyan 
oasis of el Khargeh. Their investigations, spread 
over three successive winters (1930-1933) and con- 
ducted with the aid of a small staff of native work- 
men and camel drivers, were concentrated chiefly on 
a series of fossil spring-mounds on the floor of the 
vast depression, on wady deposits in the lofty scarp 
bounding it on the east, and on small areas of the 
adjoining Libyan Plateau. The use, however, of a 
light plane contributed and piloted by Lady Bailey 
enabled aerial surveys and photographs to be made 
over broader expanses of territory, including the 
neighboring oasis of ed Dakhleh. 

The investigations, 
already extensively published by the two ladies in 


principal results of these 
preliminary reports, lectures, and special studies, are 
incorporated in the present book —a big, carefully 
written, and well illustrated volume handsomely 
turned out by The Athlone Press. On the other hand, 
a good deal of interesting and pertinent material 
contained in Miss Gardner's journal articles on the 
physiography, hydrography, and Pleistocene fauna 
We 
find, for example, little more than passing mention 
(10) of the deposits once thought by H. J. L. Bead- 
nell to indicate the existence in the depression of 
lake of lakes, but 
believed by the present authors to have been not 


and flora of the oasis is not dealt with here. 


a huge Pleistocene or system 
of lacustrine, but of aeolian origin (The Geograph- 
ical Journal, 1932, 1933). For an understanding of 
the problems connected with the “Egyptian Leva. 


loisian” and “Aterian” finds described in the present 
work the reader will want to consult the lengthy 
discussions of these two industries contributed by 
Miss Caton-Thompson to the Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society for 1946 and the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute for the same year. 

The book comprises, in addition to a substantial 
Preface, five chapters, or “parts,” devoted, respec- 
tively, to The Physiographic Setting and a General 
Introduction to the Stone and Later Ages in Kharga; 
The Palaeolithic Prehistory of the Oasis Floor; The 
Palaeolithic Prehistory of the Scarp; The Later 
Stone Age Industries in Kharga; and The Peasant 
Neolithic Period. 

Introducing her Summary of the Superficial De- 
posits (Part I a, 1), Miss Gardner refers briefly to 
the two beds of water-bearing sandstone from one or 
the other of which the inhabitants of the oasis have 
derived the bulk of their water supply: the deep- 
lying Artesian-water Sandstone supplied by rains in 
the distant Sudan and tappable from the oasis floor 
only by wells 80 meters or more in depth; and the 
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Surface-water Sandstone from which in prehistoric 
times natural springs bubbled up here and there 
over the floor of the depression. The creation of the 
depression itself Miss Gardner attributes chiefly to 
the erosive action of sand-laden wind, but believes 
that local folding and structural weaknesses in the 
hard Eocene crust of the plateau may have been 
responsible for the initiation of the process. The 
erosion referred to “musi have taken place from 
later Tertiary to Middle Pleistocene times,” for 
“Acheulian man in the later Pleistocene found the 
substantially in its present form.” 
Among the superficial deposits dealt with special 
attention is devoted to the two classes of tufa formed 
along the eastern scarp of the oasis during periods 
of relatively high humidity: the so-called Plateau 
Tufa, “unfossiliferous, locally pre-human and _ pos- 
sibly Plio-Pleistocene” in date; and the Wady Tufa, 
“crammed with the impressions of fossil plants and 
intimately associated with Palaeolithic man.” Like 
the gravels underlying the layers of Wady Tufa in 
the passes of the scarp the mound-like deposits 
formed around the ancient springs on the floor of 
the depression were found to contain human arti- 
facts ranging in date from late Lower Palaeolithic 
(Upper Acheulian) down into local Neolithic. 

Early in her discussion of the Pleistocene and post- 
Pleistocene climate of the oasis (Part I a, 3), Miss 
Caton-Thompson emphasizes the fact that plant 
remains recovered from the Wady Tufa of the 
eastern scarp and formerly identified as leaves of 
the evergreen oak (Quercus ilex) are now known 
to have belonged to a species of fig tree (Ficus 
ingens), a plant which, unlike the oak, is “charac- 
teristic of sub-desert regions.” She believes that 
throughout the Palaeolithic Age the annual rainfall 
on the Khargeh scarp did not generally exceed 500 
millimeters (20 inches) , though it may have reached 
1000 millimeters during “major erosional phases.” 
Evidence is adduced from the eastern scarp for the 
existence here during the Pleistocene period of two 
pluvial epochs, man’s appearance in the oasis having 
been synchronous and associated with the early 
stages of the second of these epochs. The Inter- 
pluvial preceding the latter event is represented as 
a phase of such intense aridity as to render Khargeh 
and its vicinity “climatically uninhabitable.” K. S. 
Sandford’s contention that during the whole of this 
period the Upper Egyptian Nile Valley, eighty miles 
away, “enjoyed . . . the evenly distributed rainfall 
of temperate latitudes” our author is inclined to 
brush aside as “a judgment possibly based on cursory 
field-work.” 

Within the broad divisions of human prehistory 
(Palaeolithic, “Later Stone Age,” and Neolithic) the 


Depression 
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traces of man’s activities in and around the oasis 
are dealt with primarily according to the areas and 
deposits in which they occur rather than by periods 
and industries. An introductory chapter (Part I b) 
gives, however, a general picture of the successive 
industries present as they are envisaged by the 
author of the book, and a Correlation Table of 
Deposits (144) draws together the material from the 
various regions discussed into an over-all chrono- 
logical and cultural sequence. 

According to present indications the first human 
occupation of el Khargeh oasis took place toward 
the end of the Lower Palaeolithic stage of man’s 
cultural development. The earliest groups of imple- 
ments (highly evolved hand-axes and some flake- 
tools) found in situ around the mound-springs of 
the depression floor and in the passes of the eastern 
scarp are of Upper Acheulian type resembling those 
discovered at Tabun in Palestine (Pls. 10-56). Dur- 
ing the transitional stage from Lower to Middle 
Palaeolithic “the latent Levalloisian technique in 
the Upper Acheulian of (mound-spring) KO 10 
finds more fully developed expression in” an in- 
dustry which Miss Caton-Thompson identifies as 
Acheulio-Levalloisian (Pls. 57-60). The Levalloisian 
industries of el Khargeh are described as of “normal 
Egyptian character” exhibiting a large production of 
well shaped tortoise-cores and flake implements and 
containing no hand-axes or other bifacial tools 
(Pls. 61-72). Following a meagerly represented 
transitional culture, the “Levalloiso-Khargan” (PIs. 
73-75), we enter Upper Palaeolithic times with an 
industry formerly identified as pre-Sebilian (re- 
ferring to the well known Upper Palaeolithic site at 
Sebil in the Kom Ombo basin), but subsequently 
rechristened “Khargan.” This represents the “final 
degeneration of the local Levalloisian sequence” and 
is typified by “very thick short flakes, reduced by 
steep or even vertical retouch of their edges to a 
variety of usually asymmetric forms” (Pls. 76-80) . 
During its Khargan phase the oasis appears to have 
been invaded from the west by groups of people who 
brought with them an industry of Mousterian ante- 
cedents, generally known as the Aterian after the 
type-site of Bir el Ater in Tunisia. Among a variety 
of Aterian implements recovered from the Khargeh 
deposits are the distinctive “laurel-leaves” and 
tanged arrow points (Pls. 81-91). The term “Epi- 
Levalloisian” is applied by Miss Caton-Thompson to 
a debased late Upper Palaeolithic industry known 
from a single spring-mound on the depression floor 
and consisting almost exclusively of very small flakes 
and flake-blades (Pls. 92, 93). 

In post-Palaeolithic times the silt-pans of the 
Libyan Plateau and some of the silty basins in the 
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Khargeh depression were visited by a people whose 
roving habits and minute stone implements — arrow 
tips, leather-borers, little blades, trapezoids, and tri- 
angles — have earned for their industry the name 
Bedouin Microlithic (Pls. 94-100). Disk beads of 
ostrich eggshell and small sandstone mills also occur 
on the camp sites of these nomads, whom Miss 
Caton-Thompson is inclined to identify with the 
Earliest Hunters of Hans Winkler’s rock drawings. 

Around the spring-mounds on the oasis floor and 
near the ancient chert quarries of the high plateau 
are found the stone-floored hearths, potsherds, and 
heavy stone implements of a settled agricultural 
population in a stage of development described as 
Peasant Neolithic. As is frequently the case, the 
expression Neolithic is used here in a cultural rather 
than in a chronological sense; for these people, who 
are perhaps to be equated with Winkler’s Oasis 
Dwellers, were apparently contemporary with the 
Early Predynastic (Amratian) inhabitants of south- 
ern Upper Egypt. 

By Aterian times the local rainfall is represented 
as having decreased to the point whvre the Khargeh 
scarps were no longer habitable; and the Neolithic 
population of the depression is pictured as digging a 
meager water supply out of the declining and sand- 
choked springs. An even more inadequate supply 
of water and an associated economic poverty are 
believed by our author to have characterized the 
oasis throughout the historic period until under the 
Persian rulers was 
tapped by deep wells. These more or less assumed 
conditions seem to be borne out by Miss Caton- 
Thompson’s failure to find in the relatively limited 
areas explored any but the scantiest archaeological 


the Artesian-water Sandstone 


remains of Dynastic date. Happily, a more intimate 
(though still incomplete) acquaintanceship with in- 
scriptional and other evidence preserved in the Nile 
Valley has led her to modify her former opinion on 
the pre-Persian history of el Khargeh and ed Dakhlieh 
and to accept “a more comprehensive measure of 
Egyptian control of the Southern Oases than” had 
previously been allowed for, “and very considerably 
before the arrival of the Persians” (53). 

While it is hardly to be expected that Miss Caton- 
Thompson’s conclusions on the Palaeolithic and 
later prehistory of el Khargeh and associated regions 
will find universal acceptance among specialists in 
the fields of Pleistocene and early post-Pleistocene 
archaeology, her book and the material which it 
describes constitute a most welcome contribution to 
our present limited and uncertain understanding of 
the earlier phases of Egyptian prehistory. 

WILLIAM C. HAYEs 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Catalogue des Sarcophages et Cercueils Egyp- 
tiens, by Otto Koefoed-Petersen. (Publications de 
la Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg, No. 4.) Pp. 49, 
figs. 18, pls. 104. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 


1951. Dan. crs. 15.00. 


The twenty-two coffins and sarcophagi described 
and illustrated in this small book form part of the 
admirable and well published collection of Egyptian 
antiquities in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copen- 
hagen. The series consists chiefly of anthropoid 
coffins and sarcophagi of Late Dynastic and Graeco- 
Roman times; but there are also an interesting Early 
Dynastic coffin for a contracted burial (No. 1), three 
rectangular coffins of the Herakleopolitan Period 
(Nos. 2, 3), and inscribed fragments of the inner 
coffin of King Awibré* Hor from Dahshur (No. 4). 

A larger format and a greater attention to the re- 
production and identification of the texts on the 
coffins might have added to the usefulness and in- 
terest of the catalogue. An understandable slip of 
the pen is probably responsible for “Hiéraconpolis” 
being given in place of “Héracléopolis” as the 
provenance of Nos. 1 and 2, both of which are from 
Petrie’s excavations at Sedment. Most Egyptologists 


would, I believe, be inclined to place King Awibré , 


Hor in the XIIIth rather than in the XIIth Dynasty, 
and to date the yellow anthropoid coffin of Khonsu- 
hotpe (No. 8) to the XXIst rather 
XXIInd Dynasty. These, however, are insignificant 


than to the 


details which detract little from a conscientious and 
valuable publication. 

The ninety-six photographs reproduced in the 
plates are exceptionally clear and well lighted, and 
the collotype reproductions of both photographs 
and drawings maintain throughout a high standard 


of excellence. C. Hayes 
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The Old Egyptian Medical Papyri, by Chauncey 
D. Leake. 
History 


(Logan Glendening Lectures on the 
and Philosophy of Medicine, Second 
Pp. IX +-108. University of Kansas Press, 
Kansas, 1952. $2.00. 


Series.) 


Lawrence, 


The 


lectures which it records has been engaged for the 


author of this book and of the series of 


last twenty years, in collaboration with Dr. Henry F. 
Lutz and Dr. Sanford Larkey, in the translation and 
annotation of the Hearst Medical Papyrus. “The 
material summarized in this little volume,” to quote 


Dr. Leake, “has been prepared for the amusement of 


\ 
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those who are interested generally in the develop- 
ment of medicine and science, rather than for the 
criticism of those who are expert medical historians 
or Egyptologists.” This book is in fact a summary 
of what is known about Egyptian medicine. The 
first chapter describes briefly and classifies the eight 
important medical papyri, the second and third deal 
with Egyptian weights and measures and with the 
measurement of drugs. The fourth is called “Ancient 
Egyptian Therapeutics” —the only occurrence of 
the word “ancient” in the book (the author’s preju- 
dice against the common usage sometimes having a 
rather odd effect, as for instance in “the old men of 
Egypt’). ‘The remaining four chapters are con- 
cerned with the Hearst Medical Papyrus — its his- 
tory, organization, the diseases it treats, and the 
ingredients it prescribes. An appendix lists the two 
hundred and sixty prescriptions in this papyrus, 
giving translations of the original titles, with brief 
remarks. Any discussion of new readings and identi- 
fications may appropriately be postponed until the 
final publication of the papyrus appears, with its 
fuller translations and commentaries. 

The author’s conclusions are summarized at the 
end of the volume. ‘A careful perusal of the eight 
available old Egyptian Medical Papyri cannot fail 
to result in some degree of astonishment at the rela- 
tively high character of medical knowledge possessed 
by the old Egyptian physicians, in contrast as is 
usual with the superstitious attitude about sickness 
on the part of the people. Extensive knowledge and 
observation both of disease and of effective methods 
of treatment seem to have been subjected profession- 
ally to analysis, classification, and arrangement. 

The basic approach to individual instances of dis- 
ease in particular patients, by examination, diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and treatment, is fundamentally 


logical, and is still followed to-day.” In particular 
Dr. Leake distinguishes between “the professional 
standards and achievements of physicians and the 
general current attitude of the people toward disease 
and its management” — “anxiously confused, irra- 
tional, and superstitious,” for which two factors were 
chiefly responsible, ‘the tendency for sick people to 
improve regardless of treatment, and the logical 
fallacy of confusing mere sequence of events with a 
supposed cause-effect relationship.” 

While there was obviously an honest effort on the 
part of the ancient physicians to study human ail- 
ments and their cure it does not seem possible to 
separate entirely “professional standards” and the 
“attitude of the people” since what Dr. Leake de- 
scribes as the latter is to a great extent known to us 
from these very papyri, in which medical advice is 
interlarded with magical recipes. All through the 
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mized, and too little is said of the prescriptions 
calling for noxious substances (which were certainly 
used in the first place to cause offense to a possessing 
spirit). ‘To insist on calling the headings “recitals” 
rather than “incantations” (as is seldom done in any 
case) does not alter the fact that they so often con- 
tain the words “for ‘terrifying,’ ‘killing,’ ‘driving 
out’” such and such a disease. To quote Warren 
Dawson (in The Legacy of Egypt), “The very mul- 
tiplicity of the prescriptions is of itself a concession 
to their purely arbitrary and unscientific character; 
the fact that numerous alternative prescriptions are 
provided for each ailment implies that if one failed, 
another might be tried. . . . Some of the remedies 
contain drugs that really are beneficial and appropri- 
ate, and such prescriptions, actually accomplishing 
their purpose, would tend to survive their more 
fantastic fellows . 
cine.” 


thus out of magic grew medi- 
To appreciate our medical heritage from 
Egypt one need not forget how much of it was 
magical lore. 

The presen. reviewer has no medical qualifica- 
tions and must perforce examine this book from the 
Egyptological point of view; and occasionally Dr. 
Leake’s statements do startle. Table 4, for instance, 
“Old Egyptian Volume Doubling System” implies 
the use of standards of measurement which the 
Egyptians did not have, and the same is true of 
Table 3, “Egyptian Doubling System for Length,” 
which is also incorrect in detail; and the “spoons” 
mentioned on the same page as the former (Dr. 
Leake has selected four of very roughly the same 
size out of the forty-odd in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum) vary so much in capacity 
that it seems pointless to deduce any evidence about 
exact units of volume from them. Dr. Leake be- 


lieves that Egyptian medicine reached its highest 
point of development under the XVIII Dynasty and 
that thereafter a degeneration occurred; and while 


this is quite possible, he scarcely mentions the fact 
that the Ebers, Smith, and Hearst Papyri, on which 
he bases the assertion, as well as the Middle King 
dom “Kahun” (el Lahun) Papyrus, all consist to a 
large extent of extracts from some medical treatise 
which was probably composed during the Old 
Kingdom. 

Moreover, would it not have been possible to 
experiment with some of the prescriptions? Dr. 
Leake suggests, for instance, that the recipe “for the 
mending of broken bones,” which at first sight 
appears irrational, might upon drying form a sort of 
cast. While this reviewer is thoroughly in sympathy 
with any modern victim of disease who might object 
to swallowing an ancient prescription, even in the 
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interests of science, surely the author could have 
mixed up a bowl of meal and honey to see what 
happened if and when it dried. And is it possible 
that any of the noxious ingredients mentioned 
After 
the discovery of penicillin it was found that the 


mud with 


above could have had a real scientific excuse? 


which the modern Egyptian villager 
plasters an open wound does contain curative 
moulds. Dr. Leake, however, has 
least one misunderstanding. In the recipe usually 
translated ‘Prescription for the Bite of a Man,” it 
now seems clear that the man was not the biter 


but the bitee. 


cleared up at 


Nora Scort 


THe METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Egyptian Art in the Brooklyn Museum Collec- 
tion, by John D. Cooney. Introduction, figs. 51, 
notes. The Brooklyn Museum, 1952. 


Publications which make information about works 
of art more readily available are always welcome, 
and this most attractive booklet, recently published 
by the Brooklyn Museum, is particularly so, as it not 
only gives us some excellent new pictures of well- 
known antiquities in its Egyptian collection but 
illustrates important recent acquisitions which have 
not before been published. Outstanding among 
these are the noble figure of Sesostris III, the ala- 
baster group of Queen Ankhnes-mery-re and her 
infant son Pepy II, and the beautiful wooden statue 
of Methethy. 

The booklet commences with a short introduction 
to Egyptian art by John D. Cooney, but the greater 
part is given over to the pictures. Of these there are 
fifty-one, illustrating forty-seven antiquities in more 
or less chronological order from prehistoric times to 
the reign of Rameses II of the XIX Dynasty. The 
objects illustrated are chiefly sculpture, “the most 
typical and important branch of Egyptian art.” 
Each illustration is accompanied by a short caption, 
other information of interest, including references 
to previous publications, being given in brief notes 
at the end of the volume. 

It is to be hoped that a further booklet is con 
templated which will make it possible for those 
who cannot visit the Brooklyn Museum in person to 
become acquainted with the treasures from the later 
periods of Egyptian history in this rich collection. 


Nora Scort 
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Pottery from the Diyala Region (The University 


of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications vol. 
LXIII) by Pinhas Delougaz. Pp. 182, frontispiece, 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 


$30.00 


Oriental Institute presents the pottery from four 
Khafajah, 
The advan- 


most recent volume in the series of the 


Mesopotamian sites in the Diyala region 
Tell Asmar, Tell Agrab, and Ishchali. 
tage of placing the 


pottery from these sites in a 


single volume is apparent. A more thorough and 
complete publication could not have been achieved, 
and the excavators, recorders, and editors deserve 
our commendation. The chronological range of the 
from Protoliterate c 
through the Old Babylonian period, with the bulk 


and main interest of the 


material extends Delougaz's 


later 
Protoliterate and Early Dynastic assemblages. The 


material in the 


nature and chronological position of “Jamdat Nasr” 
ware is developed, and the reasons given for the 
abandonment of the term in favor of Protoliterate d 
in the protoliterate terminology. The author has 
been able to make his account more complete by 
Fell ‘Ugair (JNES 


II), which have provided a check on the sites in 


reference to the excavations at 


Southern Mesopotamia less systematically excavated. 
Ihe chronological extent covered presents a se- 


quence and defines the pottery of several periods 


more clearly than before, especially the historical 
“Protoimperial” period, a term used to indicate the 
period from the end of Early Dynastic III to the 
Akkad 
through Lugalzagesi and the first years of Sargon. 
Of the pottery of the Old Babylonian period the 
author 


beginning of the Dynasty of Entemena 


remarks with “some of the 


shapes introduced in the Old Babylonian period 


justice that 


influenced the character of Mesopotamian pottery 
124).” The wealth 
of material, including the braziers, theriomorphic 


for many centuries to come (p 


vessels, ritual model animal “toys,” painted and 
scratched design elements, and applied elements like 
the serpents, is presented in detail with speculation 
kept to a minimum. 

Following a full description of the pottery by 
period and shape is a section on comparisons and 
conclusions. ‘he photographic plates are arranged 
chronologically and follow the sequence of the text. 
rhe line drawings are arranged according to size and 
shape; opposite the plate the pertinent information 
is given including a column on comparanda listing 
parallels from other sites with references. Hence 
for each shape it is possible to learn at a glance the 
stratigraphic context of the examples, text refer 


pls. 204. 
1952. 
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ence, probable date, and selected parallels to other 
sites. If this method is to be continued in other 
publications, the reviewer suggests that the level be 
included in the site reference when this does not 
involve controversy: Sialk III, 6 instead of Sialk. 

There are many places in the text which deserve 
special attention. These are the proposed use of the 
beveled rimmed bowls for filtering water (p. 128), 
the suggestion that the small pierced lugs were for 
tying on sealings (p. 41), the probability that the 
cut-ware braziers and so-called toys were ritual and 
not domestic (p. 42, p. 94), the attribution of the 
Kish goddess-handled ware to the protoimperial 
period instead of Early Dynastic (p. 146), and the 
reconstruction of the scene on the British Museum 
scarlet ware vessel. The many colored plates add to 
our appreciation and knowledge of scarlet ware. 
Also to be noted are the records of two soundings at 
Tell Asmar (pages 73-78, plates 63-64), and the 
comparison of the theriomorphic vessels with repre- 
sentations of the same on earlier cylinder seals and 
ritual stone vessels (p. 43). 

The term “protoliterate” has become familiar 
since its introduction, and Miss Perkins’ recent 
study has defined its application. There is still every 
indication that the full exposition of this chrono- 
logical term, said to be in preparation by Delougaz, 
is necessary before we can completely abandon the 
terms Uruk and Jamdat Nasr. On stylistic grounds, 
how can an object, the provenience of which is 
uncertain, be assigned to Protoliterate b until the 
characteristics of the period are represented by more 
than a list of levels at half a dozen sites? This is 
not to question the validity of the chronology, but 
rather to wish for a fuller exposition. As a term, 
protoliterate seems destined to be the one adopted 
for general use, although it is applicable in a 
chronological sense only to Southern Mesopotamia. 
The question of chronology, to which the Oriental 
Institute has made such notable contributions, has 
its basis in more difficult problems. For example, 
Moortgat assigns the fine cylinder seals and stone 
objects, including the great alabaster vase with scenes 
in relief, to the Jamdat Nasr period (Friihe Bild- 
kunst in Sumer), while Frankfort views these 
achievements as part of the earlier Uruk period 
and the Jamdat Nasr phase as a distinct decline in 
the arts. Can we assign them now to Protoliterate b, 
favoring Frankfort’s view (see pp. 43-44)? No 
further word need be said on the desirability of 
Delougaz’s study. The recent article by Lenzen, 
Zur Datierung der Anu-Ziggurat in Warka in MDOG 
83, has clarified the central issue of the stratigraphy 
at Warka, but it is clear that only after Delougaz 
publishes his analysis will the protoliterate ter- 
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minology be as useful as the almost universally 
accepted Early Dynastic terminology (ED I, II, il 
A and B). 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the volume is 
the method of pottery classification by a system com- 
parable to the Dewey decimal system used in li- 
braries. The system devised by the author, and to 
the presentation of which a considerable section is 
devoted, will prove disconcerting at first sight. As 
Delougaz himself implies, its usefulness will depend 
on its acceptance by others, including New World 
and Far Eastern archaeologists as well. 

For the benefit of those not likely to consult the 
work, the following example is given. A _ vessel 
indexed as C.414.253 is to be understood as follows. 
The letter indicates the size: the vessel is too large 
to be held by one hand but can be carried without 
effort by both hands. The first digit indicates the 
general shape as two unequal elements joined nearer 
the mouth than the base, the second digit indicating 
a specific sub-shape. The third digit denotes a squat 
vessel with proportions such that the height is from 
4/5 to 5/5 the width. The point separates the 
digits denoting general shape from those denoting 
type of base, top, and accessories. The fourth digit 
indicates a flat or discoid base, the fifth digit the 
upper part as consisting of a rim and shoulder, and 
the sixth the accessories as lugs. 

The above example is of the abbreviated form 
used in classification in the volume. However, to 
express the essential features of a vessel more fully 
the complete form may be used: 


516.27 
[.825] (956.76) { —3 } 
Here the digits in square brackets refer to surface 
design, treatment of surface, and color(s). The 
parentheses enclose the Dewey decimal figure for 
the Diyala region in Mesopotamia, and the figure in 
braces is the date (fourth millennium B.c.). The 
six figure expression following the size letter is read 
as in the abbreviated form, and the digits below the 
line restrict the digits above, the first three denoting 
the subdivision of shape, position of maximum 
width, and relative width of opening. The second 
three digits further specify type of base, rim, and 
accessory. Without these numbers below the line a 
wide variety of shapes could be drawn from an ab- 
breviated expression, for example a vase with a 
large flaring mouth and one with a constricted bottle 
mouth. 

As Delougaz points out, the pottery can be classi- 
fied on the basis of any digit, hence all vessels with 
the sixth digit “2” can be grouped together to indi- 
cate vessels with tubular spouts. If a “special ware” 
characterized by a highly particular type of glaze is 
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to be catalogued, however, there is no corresponding 
indication in the abbreviated form. And the nature 
of our modern methods of pottery classification fre- 
quently demands such a basis for grouping. 

Three points may in all fairness be raised, though 
only in one are we concerned with the specific sub- 
ject at hand, namely the profile of the vessel. The 
abbreviated form is susceptible of almost too wide 
a range of shape, since it eliminates the figures for 
the position of maximum width and relative width 
of the opening. Second, the nature of the pottery 
from one locale is frequently such that a shape 
remains constant for a long period, the difference 
lying only in the nature of the fabric and the 
method of firing, and this then become the index 
feature for dating. Third, the first and last index for 
pottery classification is its function. This is recog- 
nized by Delougaz’s system only in the size categories, 
and in our present knowledge it would be worthless 
to attempt a classification on this basis. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be forgotten as primary. In many cases we 
know from cuneiform or hieroglyphic sources the 
very name and function of certain shapes. By the 
same token, we are not likely to abandon the terms 
lekythos, kylix, and hydria in a favor of a numerical 
expression, although it must be said that for the 
pottery under consideration Delougaz’s system is 
workable. For valuable grain or incense oil con- 
tents, capacity becomes an important aspect of func- 
tion, as in the large storage jar found at Nimrud 
in 1951 with the capacity marked as two homers 
(Iraq XIV, p. 10). 

The system as presented is the first contribution 
of this scope to the study of pottery since Petrie’s 
formulations. As such it cannot be underestimated, 
but its value will depend on its subsequent use. For 
dealing with large masses of material it will certainly 
be more useful than in reports of limited excava- 
tions where the bulk of pottery may consist of 
sherds. 

The present volume brings the number of final 
reports on the Diyala region to six. Of the remain- 
ing titles announced it is likely that Frankfort’s work 
on the stratified cylinder seals will be the next to 
appear. 

WILLIAM KELLy SIMPSON 


THE METROPOLITAN MusSEUM OF ART 


Excavations at Tepe Gawra: vol. II: Levels IX- 
XX, by Arthur J. Tobler (Museum Monographs, 


University Museum). Pp. 260, frontispiece, pls. 


182. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1950. $10.00. 
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The second volume of Tepe Gawra, the all im- 
portant archaeological site in Northern ‘Iraq, pro- 
vides in compact, manageable form the material of 
the well stratified early levels and of two soundings 
at the base of the mound. The material is treated 
by subject: architecture, tombs, graves, pottery, seals 
his makes 
for a clear presentation of the material from each 
group, but to the reader is left the task of relating 
the finds to the architecture to form an estimate of 


and seal impressions, and other objects. 


each period, a task partially facilitated by cross 
references and suggestions in the text. The limita- 
tion of the scope of the volume by the omission of 
detailed reference to comparative material has 
proved amply justified, since we now have Dr. Ann 
Perkins’ study, The Comparative Archaeology of 
Early Mesopotamia (SAOC 25, Chicago 1949). 
The earliest period, the Halaf, is represented by 
material from two soundings at the base and from 
The 
rich and varied Halaf pottery, found principally in 


level XX of the systematically excavated area 


the soundings at the base, supplements that from 
Arpachiyah, and the tholos architecture at the latter 
site is paralleled in level XX and also level XVII. 
In the discussion of the pottery (page 133, note 6) 
mention is made of certain unpublished sherds from 
levels XX and XIX “bearing incised decoration, 
usually in bands of chevrons, which may prove to 
be more plentiful in still earlier levels.” The refer- 
ences to comparative material, including Ninevite I 
sherds, would seem to indicate that we have here 
traces of the Hasstnah assemblage which, if it under 
lies the Halaf deposits as implied, would then be in 
the same relative order observed at Hassiinah 
(JNES IV). 

rhe four divisions of the following ‘Ubaid period, 
levels XIX-XVII, XVI-XV, XIII, and XII, indicate 
Study of 


the pottery from the first phase directs us to South- 


that the period is far from homogeneous 


ern Mesopotamia where the correlation of Northern 
and Southern ‘Ubaid, each divided into an earlier 
and later stage, has been successfully attempted by 
Dr. Perkins 


stage must be modified on the basis of a subsequent 


On one point her analysis of the earlier 
Eridu report. This concerns a hole-mouthed, squat, 
carinated vessel with bell spout found in a ritual 
VIII. 


dangerous to lay stress on a single type, the form is 


niche in Eridu Temple Although it is 


so distinctive as to imply virtual chronological 


synchronism. Since Temple VIII represents the last 
development of early ‘Ubaid at Eridu from the 
ceramic evidence, and the beginning of the last 


phase architecturally, it seemed that 


noteworthy 
the earliest ‘Ubaid at Gawra, where the type was 


found in levels XIX-XVII, should correspond to the 
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mid-point of ‘Ubaid at Eridu. From the chart in 
Sumer IV, no. 2 (Plate III) it can now be seen that 
the type is found in levels XILI-VIII, principally in 
XI, and that its appearance in a ritual niche of 
Temple VIII is its last occurrence. Eridu XIII-VIII 
is therefore to be equated in time on this and other 
grounds with Gawra XIX-XVII, leaving a much 
lesser extent to be equated with the Halaf period. 
This confirms the main outlines of Miss Perkins’ 
division, but it modifies her historical conclusions. 


The northern Halaf period is now seen to be con- 
temporary in part with the Eridu ware which pre- 
cedes the ‘Ubaid pottery and artifacts at Eridu, a 
ware which is considered by the excavators as pre- 


‘Ubaid, although Miss Perkins on the basis of the 
preliminary reports and illustrations considers it 
“the earliest manifestation of the ‘Ubaid culture.” 
The historical position of the phase represented by 
the Eridu assemblage, as well as that represented by 
the Hajji Mohammed ware transitional between it 
and the ‘Ubaid phase, can only be profitably dis- 
cussed after it is published. Lloyd and Safar speak 
of its design elements as reminiscent of Samarran 
and Halaf ware, although it is technically different, 
and of its Iranian points of contact. It seems certain 
at the present time that the beginnings of the “true” 
‘Ubaid phase in the south (Eridu XIII-) and in the 
north (Gawra XIX-) are roughly contemporary, and 
that clarification of the preceding phases will result 
from the publication and study of the Eridu ma- 
terial. 

The second ‘Ubaid subdivision at Gawra, levels 
XVI-XV, probably equivalent to Eridu VII and VI 
and the Eridu cemetery, is transitional to the third. 
This is represented by level XIII, which is charac- 
terized by an extraordinary central court surrounded 
by three niched temples and a pottery assemblage of 
which the beakers with reserve painting are a new 
type. The fourth subdivision, level XII, presents 
several difficulties if it is to be considered part of 
the ‘Ubaid period. The poetry is characterized by 
U-shaped pots among a large variety of types; one 
notable ware is that represented by small red or 
red-brown slipped bowls with a sprig design, con 
sidered by the excavators as a possible importation 
from the eastern highlands (p. 147) . 

It is clear that the first two subdivisions have close 
connections with the south. In levels XIII and XII 
these connections (Ur-‘Ubaid IT) are less striking in 
the face of strong influences from the eastern moun- 
tains and the Iranian plateau beyond. Parallels to 
specific Iranian sites cannot be convincing until 
more material is excavated in that region or thé 
present material is restudied in detail; an indication 
of the relations is presented in The Comparative 
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Stratigraphy of Early Iran (SAOC 23, Chicago 1942) 
by McCown, published before the Gawra material 
One of the 
points of contact lies in the category of seal design, 
beginning in the last two subdivisions of ‘Ubaid and 
extending well into the following period. The 
similarity of the Gawra seal designs with those from 
Tepe Giyan, especially those published by Herzfeld 
in AMI \V, is indeed remarkable. Moreover, there is 
some indication that the niche architecture was like- 
wise shared in this period between northern Meso- 


was completely available. strongest 


potamia and Iran, the Iranian evidence lying in 
Tepe Sialk III, 4 (Fouilles de Sialk I, p. 80). 

We now turn to the sequence of levels (XI A- 
VIII B) which the excavators compare to the Uruk 
phase in the south. The outstanding circular fortress 
which dominates the earliest of these levels may indi- 
cate that the Gawrans, whose civilization was already 
profoundly influenced by that of the mountain 
raiders and settlers, now took a stand against further 
inroads from the east. The cultural period which 
the Round House inaugurates represents a return 
to a more local tradition, yet relations with the east 
were maintained as the seal designs indicate. It is 
that 
achievement is a final development of the tholos, a 
form foreign to both southern Mesopotamia and 
Iran which makes its last appearance at Gawra in 


indeed striking the principal architectural 


this level. The nature of the change from ‘Ubaid to 
Uruk deserves further attention, especially in the 
Miss Perkins 
points out an essential characteristic of the change 
at the conclusion of her chapter on the ‘Ubaid 


matter of the level XII assemblage. 


period: “After the Ubaid period there began an 
era of regional specialization in which Mesopotamia 
was much less closely connected with Iran and Syria 
than during the Ubaid dominance and in which 
northern and southern Mesopotamia began to de- 
velop separate cultures (op. cit. p. 96) .” 

The temples now follow the plan of a long room 
flanked by side rooms with the entrance placed in 
the narrow end of the long room. The pertinent 
material is discussed by Heinrich in an article in 
ZAssyr 49 (1949) pp. 4-44 in relation to the Uruk 
temple. Apart from the architecture, the outstand- 
Distin- 
guished from the graves by their more elaborate 


ing feature of these levels is the tombs. 


type of burial, they present a difficult stratigraphic 
problem which Tobler has skillfully solved by 
assigning the assumed strata of origin as well as the 
strata in which they were unearthed, a task made 
difficult by the rare correspondences between tomb 
equipment and occupational débris. The gold ros 
ettes, the electrum wolf's head, gold beads, and stone 
vessels are an assemblage of precious materials ex- 
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traordinary for this early period. The use of pigmen- 
tation on the skeletons from the most richly fur- 
nished tombs recalls the similar practice noticed 
elsewhere, notably at Sialk and Alaca. Another ques- 
tion which the tombs raise is the possible relation 
between them and those of the late ‘Ubaid cemetery 
at Eridu. 

As our knowledge of the surrounding areas in- 
creases, the rich and complex materials presented in 
this volume will have to be reinterpreted. For many 
facts revealed by the excavations we do not have the 
context in which they are to be understood, for 
example the sacrificial burials in the vicinity of 
religious buildings. —The reviewer was considerably 
impressed when he visited the site several years after 
the conclusion of the excavations. It would not be 
amiss to hope that future excavation might be under- 
taken to determine the extent of the Halaf and pre- 
Halaf ranges. The transition from Halaf to ‘Ubaid 
also needs study, especially since Dr. Braidwood has 
isolated a transitional phase (D) in the ‘Amduq plain 
(see Krogman’s article in Tiirk Tarih 
Belleten XIII, No. 51 [1949] Table I). 

The author, the excavators, and all others con- 
nected with the excavation and publication of 
Gawra deserve our thanks. 


Kurumu 


WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Ur Excavation Texts III. Business Documents 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur, by Léon Legrain, 
2 vols. Pp. 288, pls. 207. Publications of the Joint 
Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia. $18.50. 


The two beautifully produced volumes here under 
review are of quite unusual interest and importance. 
They present us with the first major collection of 
economic documents of the Ur III period to have 
come from the capital of the empire, Ur itself; and 
their materials, in contrast to those of the numerous 
publications of bought collections, derive from regu- 
larly conducted excavations and have thus a known 
archaeological context. 

The size of the collection is impressive. To copy 
and index its more than eighteen hundred texts and 
fragments must have been a formidable task indeed 
and the volumes in which it was accomplished are 
truly a monument to their author's industry and 
devotion. In view of this magnitude of the task to 
be performed, and of the overall importance of the 
materials now before us, we may perhaps dispense 
with criticism of details and state merely that the 
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scholar who seriously occupies himself with the new 
texts and tries to correlate their varied contents is 
bound to find Legrain’s indexes of very real prac- 
tical usefulness. Both in the indexes and in Le- 
grain’s comments the specialist will, to be sure, find 
much with which he must disagree, but he will also 
come across original and valuable suggestions. In 
working with the text volume he will often feel that 
a collation of this or that passage would be welcome. 
The non-specialist, attracted by the wealth of new 
information given by the two volumes, will do well 
to seek expert philological assistance before utilizing 
the data in which he is interested. For with these 
difficult texts it is not always easy to tell where a 
legitimate difference of opinion is possible. 

Ihe tablets published represent finds made dur- 
ing no less than seven consecutive seasons and de- 
rive from a variety of finding places, mostly within 
the sacred area of Ur, E-temen-ni-guru. Since the 
text-publication does not give a list of tablet pro 
veniences, a detailed correlation of texts and archi 
tectural remains will have to await the appearance 
of the final archaeological report. In the meantime 
we must content ourselves with the evidence con- 
tained in Woolley’s preliminary reports, which can, 
however, be supplemented from a valuable list of 
Ur III tablet-numbers arranged by seasons, which 
Professor Legrain has kindly placed at our dis- 
posal.! Very useful is also the information about the 
provenience of some of the tablets with seal-impres- 
sions which is given in UET I. The context of the 
largest of the finds, that made in the so-called “Reg- 
istrar’s Office” in the campaign of 1924/25, a find 
which provided most of the texts now published by 
The 


is the name given by the expe- 


Legrain, deserves perhaps special comment. 
“Registrar's Office” 


dition to room 8 of the E-dub-ld-mah complex (See 


A] V p. 387 fig. 6) , below which the tablets occurred. 
This room forms part of a self-contained unit or 
“house” situated in the south corner of the Dub-ld- 
mah courtyard as it existed in the Cassite period. 
Below the Cassite walls of this house were older 
walls that followed the same plan, and it was among 
these older walls, directly below the Cassite pave- 
ment of room 8, that the tablets were lying. 

The 


that the 


have 
that 
they belonged with the lower walls. In the prelim- 
inary report on the find Woolley writes (AJ V p. 
392) : 


excavators first impression seems to 


been tablets were found in Situ, i.e. 


“they (i.e. the tablets) lay five and six deep, 
closely packed together just as they had fallen from 
To the 


found in 


they had been stored . 
tablets 


the shelves where 


that the 


assumption were situ 


points, of course, also the name “The Registrar's 


Office,” which was given to the room at the time. 
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Woolley noted, however, that bricks of rulers of 
the Isin-Larsa Period were present in the lower 
walls, a fact that tends to suggest that period as an 
upper limit for their construction, and they may, 
of course, have been built even later, a view which 
Woolley subsequently seems to have adopted, for on 
his area plans published in his later reports no 
building remains are shown in this spot before the 
Cassite period. Now, if we must assume that the 
lower walls were at the earliest of Isin-Larsa date, 
the probability that the tablets were found in situ 
becomes very slim. For it is not very likely that an 
Ur III archive of such transitory usefulness as the 
one in question would have been kept through the 
fall of Ur and in the Isin-Larsa period have been 
Rather, a different 
interpretation of the circumstances of the find im- 


carefully stored on_ shelves. 


poses itself. The tablets were, as mentioned, packed 
closely directly under the Cassite pavement of baked 
bricks which covered the floor of the room. This 
suggests that they may have been used simply as a 
filling; for tablets are, of course, admirably hard and 
even filling material and would be well worth cart- 
ing from an old tablet dump in the neighborhood 
to make sure that a new pavement about to be laid 
would not sag. Such a use for old tablets is known 
elsewhere. In the recent extensive finds of literary 
tablets in Nippur the tablets lay helter skelter under 
the floor in a private house in a manner only ex- 
plicable if they were there simply as fill. It seems, 
accordingly, prudent not to draw any conclusions 
from the content of the archive in the “Registrar’s 
Office” as to the probable function of the structure 
in which they were found. 

That the archive of the “Registrar’s Office” would 
thus appear to have been found away from its orig- 
inal context is rather a pity, for it is an unusual and 
interesting one, and it would be well worth while 
to know where it was originally housed. It seems to 
introduce us to an area of the economic organiza- 
tion of Ancient Mesopotamia which is very little 
known and yet can claim central importance: the 
royal economy. 

Reconstituting the archive represented by the find 
in the “Recorder's Office” must begin with the tab- 
lets actually discovered there. The greater part of 
these can be identified roughly due to the fact that 
with relatively small admixture from other finds it 
constitutes all of the Ur III tablets found during 
the 1924/25 season, i.e. nos. U 2655-3204, 3400-4929, 
and 4953. Using these texts as a basis and consider- 
ing only types of documents that are represented 
in large numbers, it becomes possible to form a gen- 
eral idea of the nature of the archive. Once the 
major types are established one can with the exer- 
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cise of proper caution attempt to identify further 
texts from the archive, registered in the following 
season, and even texts found in other campaigns 
and at different spots on the mound; for it becomes 
clear as one proceeds that the lot from the “Regis- 
trar’s Office” forms only a major part, not all of the 
original archive. 

From the types of documents which are particu- 
larly well represented in the lot from the “Registrar's 
Office” one recognizes at least four kinds of economic 
They 


1. Accounts of monthly offerings to the god of Ur, 


activity accounted for in the archive. are: 
Nanna, by the king. These accounts are records of 
materials delivered (zi-ga) for the royal esSesu and 
niqt offerings, mostly during the seventh year of 
Ibbi-Sin.? 
major types according to which kind of offering 
materials were delivered: (1) sacrificial animals, (2) 
cereal products, flour, beer etc., (3) orchard prod- 
uce, dates, apples etc., and (4) reeds, fuel etc. Pre- 
sumably these four types correspond to four different 


They distribute fairly cleanly on four 


storehouses each delivering and accounting for a 
different kind of stores. The ultimate source of the 
deliveries seems to have been the king and his pro- 
vincial governors, the ensis. This is fairly clear in 
the case of the eS¥eSu offerings, for which, up to the 
sixth year of Ibbi-Sin, the sources of supplies men- 
“the 
bala (.ak)), who regularly provided two milk-lambs 


tioned are two: officiating ensi” (ensi(k) 


and a sheep, and “the palace,” which supplied the 
remainder of the animals needed. The term ensi(k) 
bala (.ak) shows that we are here dealing with the 
The 
turns 


well-known turnus of provincial governors.* 
took 
throughout the year in supplying parts of the cost 


ensis of the major Sumerian cities 
of maintaining the cult of Nanna in Ur just as they 
are known to have done in the case of the cult of 
Enlil in Nippur. Revealing is the fact that the 
“officiating ens?” disappears from the accounts with 
Ibbi-Sin’s sixth year,? for this was the time when 
Ibbi-Sin’s empire began to dissolve, leaving him a 
petty king who ruled not much more than Ur itself 
and its surrounding territories. 

2. Accounts of transactions relating to wool and 
to the textile industry. These texts allow us to fol- 
low in reasonable detail all of the major steps in the 
processing of the wool from the time it came in from 
the great yearly sheep-shearings until it ended up 
as finished cloth. Of particular interest are the two 
large texts nos. 1505 and 1504, wool accounts for 
the years Ibbi-Sin one and two respectively.4 From 
the credit entries in these accounts we see that all 
the new wool coming in was derived from the pal- 
ace, i.e. was property of the crown; it is said to be: 
“Wool which has gone out of the palace” (sig é-gal- 
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ta é-a). The more explicit formulation in 1504 “From 
the palace of Shu-sin” ( é-gal 
probably indicates that the estate of Shu-Sin had 
not yet been divided among his heirs in the second 
year of his successor. Among the expenditures listed 
two items are of special interest: amounts paid to 
members of the royal house such as Bi-zu-a, (a lam 
entation-priestess, and perhaps a sister of queen 
Abi-simti) and “the queens”; and items listing 
payments to slave-girls. The amounts thus paid are 
very considerable. If we may assume that the stand 
ard yearly consumption of an individual, ten mana 
of wool, applies, the number of slaves here paid must 
have run close to nine thousand. 

From the wool storehouse accounting in nos. 1505 
and 1504 the raw wool went out to be spun and 
woven into cloth under the supervision of “over- 
seers of weavers” (ugula uS-bar) who lived in the 
villages around Ur uru bar-ra).6 Each oversee 
supervised the work of a not inconsiderable number 
of slave-girls (geme-us-bar) who did the actual 
spinning and weaving. The weavers passed their 
output on to fullers from whom eventually, as 
“finished cloth,” it reached either the Gd-nun-mah, 
the “Exalted storehouse” or an official by the name 
Ur-Shulgira(k) who seems to have been in charg: 
The 
ments from him as allotments for the fullers, for “the 
runners,’ 
been members of the royal messenger service, for 
of the 
mentioned in the 
with the 
wool, the other in a debit item. 


of its further distribution. texts record pay 


who from other texts would seem to have 


“corporals” (uku-us) army, and for two 


persons who are also wool 


accounts, one in connection incomir 


Ig 

8. Accounts of working-materials for, and lists of 
attendance of, craftsmen. The first group of these 
texts deals with working-materials supplied to a 
group of craftsmen including sealcutters, silversmiths, 
jewelers, carpenters, metal-casters, leather workers, 
The 
working-materials are taken in charge by a Sabra 


upholsterers (?) , basket-weavers, and others. 


official who is accountable for them. There are both 
smaller separate receipts and one large account, no. 
1498, which summarizes them. This latter tablet, in- 
cidentally, was found outside the “Registrar’s Office” 
but formed without any doubt part of the original 
archive. The detailed descriptions of materials and 
of finished work turned out by the craftsmen, which 
these texts contain, should make a veritable mine of 
information for combined philological and archeo- 
logical studies. 

The attendance-lists of the craftsmen show them 
to have belonged to the class of erins, i.e. of serfs 
of the crown. As such their liberties were severely 
circumscribed.? In addition to full time service and 
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various taxes they were subject to muster at least 
twice monthly, and their whereabouts, even to mat- 
ters of having been assigned to work in another 
workshop, were meticulously checked and reported 
(see e.g. nos. 1478 and 1486). Only at harvest time, 
when all hands were needed in the fields, would they 
be “set free for the harvest” (buru,-3é Su-bar-ra-me- 
1482), 


és, no. and even 


this may have meant no 


more than another assignment, for we know that 
erins were shifted in vast numbers all over the coun- 
try in the period of Ur III to help with harvesting 
where such help was most needed. 

4. Records of payments by granaries and other 
magazines to vartous individuals and groups. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of this class of 
texts is the disastrous prices they show to have been 
current in the seventh and eighth years? of Ibbi-Sin 
1165, 1046, 1182, 1185, 1187, and 


1204) ; a staple like grain, for instance, had risen to 


(see e.g. nos 
thirty times normal cost. Such prices are indicative 


of severe famine, and we hope to deal in more de- 


tail elsewhere with the questions they raise. It seems 
to us highly probable that in the famine they indi- 
cate lies the true cause of the so extraordinary and 
sudden total collapse of the empire of Ur III in 
Ibbi-Sin’s early years. 


The 


which we 


four major classes of accounting activity 


have here summarized cover the vast ma- 
jority of the texts that can be assigned to the archive 
of the Office.” certain 
general deductions concerning the nature and func- 
And the first point that should 
negative else the 


archive may have been it was not the main, general, 


“Registrar's They permit 
tion of that archive. 


be made is the one: whatever 


archive of the Nanna temple. If it belongs within 
the framework of the temple bookkeeping at all it 
must represent special accounts, selected and 
grouped together because for one reason or another 
it was deemed practical to handle them separately. 
The special nature of the accounts in the archive 
stands out in almost every one of the four classes of 
activity we recognized above. In the accounts of 
offerings, for instance, there is no trace whatever of 
the regular daily cult of the temple and its require- 
ments, although they must have bulked large in the 
What we 


accounts of special royal offerings only, offerings for 


economic life of the temple.§ find are 
which the supplies were provided by the crown, not 
by the temple and its estate. Very similarly with the 
Here 
basic supplies accounted for are crown 


accounts of wool and of the textile industry. 
again the 
property, the wool derives from “the palace.” And 
among the beneficiaries occur persons of the royal 
family such as the sister of queen Abi-simti. Lastly 


the accounts concerned with the craftsmen show, in 
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the lists of attendance, that we are dealing with 
erins, royal serfs, not with retainers of the temple. 
All of these features, while pointing up the special 
character of the archive, also suggest strongly what 
that character was: these are all accounts of crown 
property, and it seems a probable assumption that 
the archive in which they were united was designed 
to keep track of particular royal interests in the 
temple economy rather than of that economy gen- 
erally. We may perhaps even venture a guess as to 


which institution originally housed and _ perhaps 


produced these records. It may be recalled that the 
lists of attendance of the craftsmen formed part of 
the archive. These lists are subscribed “muster-rolls 

(IGI-ERIN-AG). It so happens that we 


possess a record of a law-suit (no. 52) in which it 


of the erins”’ 


was necessary to produce the “muster-rolls of the 
(IGI-ERIN-AG) and the informs us that 
they were produced from “The storehouse of the 
king”’ (E-kisib-ba lugal(.ak) ) . 
cial 


erins”’ text 
In view of the spe- 
character of the archive and of the fact that 
muster-rolls of erins formed part of it, it is perhaps 


1 The list is as follows: 

Illd Campaign 1924/25. Tablets from the Ziggurat 
Terrace (P.D.), Enunmah (R. 34, TTB), Edublalmah 
(L.L.), and the Registrar's Office (E.S. Large collection 
of business tablets of I.S. time found below the pave- 
ment of R.8 cf. AJ. Oct. 1925, p. 392): U 2653-3204, 
3400-4929, 4953. 

IVth Campaign. 1925/26. Tablets from Sulgi’s palace 
(K.P., E.H. E-har-sag) , from the Tomb mound, and a 
few from the Registrar’s Office: U 6001-6962, 7000-7032, 
7070-7284. 

Vth Campaign. 1926/27. Tablets from E.M. site 
(Larsa houses west of the Temenos) , and from S.M. site 
(inside the Temenos, between E.H., Enunmah and Fgi- 
par), also T.T.E, (near Dublalmah): U 7033-7064 
(originally U.7839), 7289-7381 (originally U.7839), U 
7285-7288 (originally U 7809) , 4930-4950, and 9361-9500 
(originally U 7809) , U 7712-8854. 

Vith Campaign. 1927/28. Tablets from the Cemetery 
(P.G. A: U 10115-10117, 10628), from the Ziggurat 
courtyard (U 10617, 10625, 11001, 11053, 11054), from 
Fdublalmah (near R.6: U. 11002-11040, 11043, 11045, 
11047). 

Vilth Campaign. 1928/29. 
(P.G. Dated from Sulgi: U 
12562, 12564, 13000, 13084, 
C.L.W.). 

VilIth Campaign. 1929/30. Tablets from the Cemetery. 
P.F.T. (U 13619-13621, 13645, 13662, 13696); P.G. near 
surface (U 15031, 15058), C.L.W. (U 15093-15094, 15669, 
15695) . 

IXth Campaign. 1930/31. Tablets from the Royal 
Tombs of the IIIrd Dynasty (B.C. See plan): U 16004- 
16011, 16029, 16039, 16040, 16041, 16045, 16046, 16049, 
16050, 16051, 16054, 16066, 16069, 16071, 16074, 16078, 


Tablets from the Cemetery 
11669, 11698, 11699, 12361, 


13094, 13100, 13107) (also 
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not too venturésome to suggest that it originally 
belonged in that “Storehouse of the king” which 
text 52 mentions. 

But be that as it may, the special nature of the 
archive of the “Registrar’s Office’ and its relation 
to royal interests seems well established; and it is to 
be hoped that further study will bring its precise 


function and the 


relations between crown and 


temple into clearer focus. 
THORKILD JACOBSEN 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


Altsyrien. Kunst und Handwerk in Cypern, 
Syrien, Palastina, Transjordanien und Ara- 
bien von den Aufangen bis zum védlligen 
Aufgehen in der griechisch-romischen Kul- 
tur, by Helmut Th. Bossert with the cooperation 
of Dr. Rudolf Naumann. Pp. IX +-128 with 7 
tables and 35 maps, pls. 407. E. Wasmuth, Tibin- 
gen, 1951. D.M. 30.00. 


16511, 16517, 16518. From P.G. dirt: U 
From surface: U 16511, 16515. Brought in: U 
16077, 16083, 16085. From city houses (A.H.): U 
16080, 16082, 16084, 116087, 16516, 16525, 17204, 
17211, 17212, 17249. 

Diorite Label 1058 (U.6001). Tablet of Isin Period: 
270 (U.7753). 

2 Our counting of Ibbi-Sin’s years differs from that of 
Legrain since we can admit neither his year five (cf. 
1554) 
separate year. 


16053. 
16075, 
16079, 
17205, 


text no. nor his year seven as representing » 

8 See Landsberger, Kultische Kalender, p. 65. 

4Thus because the year dates given in the two texts 
have reference to items of the previous year’s accounting. 

5 This restoration is indicated by the traces given by 
Legrain, especially by the position of the preserved 
DINGIR sign. 

6 Cf. no. 55. 

7TSee also Oppenheim, Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets in the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian Collec- 
i7ff. to C 18. The text YBT IV no. 208, 
correctly adduced by Oppenheim, is a record of lawsuits 
in which the “civilian” status of a variety of persons 
(mostly slaves of private individuals and of deities, i.e. 


tion... p. 


of temples), who have been claimed as erins, is proved 
in court, The text ends with the phrase: ki A-bu-ni 
Yagub-ta ensi-ke, i-dab,, “From Abuni, the general (i.e. 
from the military authorities) the ensi® (i.e. the civil 
authorities) took them in charge.” This shows that the 
erins were under military rather than civil authority. 
Note also the similar case UET III no. 50 where the 
general (Sagub) has claimed a client (mas.dd-en) of 
the entu as an erin. 


8 Note for contrast the later text no. 270. 
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It has been Professor Bossert’s misfortune, and 
ours, that the appearance of this third volume of his 
series, which illustrates the art of the ancient cul- 
tures of Mediterranean lands, has been so delayed 
by the last world war and its after effects. The two 
previous volumes, Altkreta and Altanatolien, were 
entirely compiled by Professor Bossert; but in this 
case, owing to his heavy responsibilities connected 
with the excavations at Karatepe, he entrusted Dr. 
Rudolf Naumann with a great deal of the work after 
the photographic material had been chosen which 
set the scope and the limits of the book. Dr. Nau 
mann is responsible for the composition of the 
individual plates and the text which gives the source 
of the photographs, the provenience and present 
location of the objects, and suchlike details. He 
usually gives at least one bibliographical reference. 
In addition, most of the pieces illustrated are dated, 
though the reader is reasonably warned that this 
information may not always coincide with every- 
one’s opinion —a wise precaution considering the 
important work that has been done recently by 
Professor Albright and others. In a few instances, 
as in the dating of the material from Tell Halaf, 
the excavator’s original misdating has been brought 
into conformity with a more generally acceptable 
date. 

The third volume, as the full title indicates, covers 
a larger and more scattered area than that dealt with 
in the two previous books, and this extension is re- 
flected by a greater diffuseness in the illustrations. 
It is possible that some students who confine their 
attention to the major styles of the Near East, such 
4s Egyptian, Greek, and Assyrian, may consider a 
very large number of these works of art provincial 
and merely pale reflections or poor versions of what 
they know and admire. But to dismiss them as in 
adequate copies is to treat them far too lightly. 
They must be examined carefully to see whether 
they have not styles of their own, remembering that 
there are no pure styles any more than there are 
pure races. If on close examination of a great deal 
of material one discovers that certain emphases are 
constantly repeated and that there is a consistent 
way of treating form and shape, we are then looking 
at a style. Whether we like it or not is entirely 
another matter. Books such as this give people the 
opportunity to make such assessments, for they not 
only show what a great deal of the art of the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean looks like but indicat 
the way to see more. 

A comparison of the illustrations with those in 
the previous volumes, Altkreta and Altanatolien, 
shows a change of accent that is not entirely due to 


the increased variety of material. There is a dis 
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tinct trend towards the inclusion of more material 


on each plate, with the result that several illustra- 


tions in this volume are at too small a scale for con- 


venience here is a limit to what can be put on 


one page and have it really legible. Though the 


temptation to put in more and more is under- 


standably strong (for there is so much to include 


that is not generally known), the book nevertheless 
would have gained by some omissions. Among the 
that practically 


elaborately decorated knife and 


interesting objects have suffered 
total eclipse are the 
harpé from Byblos (nos. 796, 797) and the scene of 
Assurnasirpal’s chariot before a city (no. 966). It 
is unfortunate that so much detail in several of the 
metal bowls from Cyprus (nos. 309-312) and from 
A desire to see this 


that the 


Olympia (no. 803) is lacking. 


essential detail makes one wish illustra- 


tions were either larger or that line drawings could 
have been substituted. In one fortunate instance, 
among the cylinder seals, we have been given both 
a photograph and a drawing so that the one supple- 
ments the other. It was an interesting and good 
idea to include pictures of a few forgeries such as a 
cylinder seal 856) 


(no. and a bronze figure from 


Syria (no. 590). It might have been more useful 
if the latter had been placed immediately next to 
no. 608 which it so closely resembles. The inclusion 
of sculpture and metalwork from Tell Halaf joins 
the new volume very closely with Altanatolien, and 
it is further dovetailed by some illustrations of the 
There 


are also many interesting links and comparisons to 


sculpture of Zincirli, Cerablus, and Marash 


be made within the book itself, and one is tempted 
to think that the art of Hatra, despite the 
this 


more 


easterly location of city, would have been a 


welcome addition to that of Palmyra, Baalbek, and 
Khirbet et 


for illustrations of the antiquities of southern Arabia 


Tannur. Room has, however, been made 
which are probably little known to many readers. 
Since the material for this book was assembled for 
publication, more archaeological material has been 
brought to light in most of the countries covered by 
it. This is even true of Arabia where excavations 
have been made at Beihan (Timna), two hundred 
miles N.N.I of 


Even 


Aden, and at Marib in the Yemen. 


without the results of recent work there is 


plenty of meat for everyone, and there will be few 
who can say that they are well acquainted with all 
the contents of this book. The publication of Pro 
fessor Schaeffer’s Stratigraphie Comparée at Chron 
de l’Asie Occidentale likewise does not miti 


ologie 


gate the value of Altsyrien which is of a very handy 


It shows those who are in 


Near East 


size for quick reference 


terested in the art and archaeology of the 
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how to learn more about it in a very simple and Swedish Archaeological Bibliography, 1939- 


easy way. 
CHARLES K. WILKINSON 
THe METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Gerico e Dintorni, by P. Agostino Augustinovic, 
O.F.M. Pp. 208, figs. 65 (Studio Biblico Frances- 
cano). Tipografia dei PP. Francescani, Jerusalem, 
1951. 


This booklet is intended to serve a double func- 
tion, as a practical guide for visitors to the inter- 
esting remains of Jericho and its environs, and as a 
brief documented account of the archaeology and 
history of that important region. The author, who 
has published other studies on the biblical and 
Byzantine aspects of Jericho, handles the matter 
with competence and clarity. As a guide book, this 
work would be somewhat unhandy since it treats 
the actual remains in their historical contexts rather 
than topographically, though the Index adequately 
lists the sources of information on particular places 
if the visitor knows what are the places to look up. 
The chief utility of the book is its systematic sum- 
mary of the relevant data on the five distinct settle- 
ments at Jericho and on the surrounding region. 

Effective use is made of the copious and rather 
labyrinthine literature on Jericho and general Pales- 
tinian archaeology, and due prominence is given the 
various significant publications on the problem in 
English. The bibliographical introduction lists the 
important sources with brief comment; and through- 
out the text all specific statements are accurately 
The recent exca- 
vations of the American School of Oriental Research 
at Jerusalem under Kelso and others are drawn on 


documented from the authorities. 


for up-to-date concepts of Roman and Herodian 
Jericho in New Testament times. The main struc- 
tures and remnants of the various periods of the 
city’s six thousand year life are described and ana- 
lyzed, and numerous illustrations (rather poorly 
reproduced) give visual evidence for the more im- 
portant items. 

In the latter half of the book a survey is made 
of the numerous monasteries of the Jericho region 
and their artistic remains, the ancient churches, and 
other points of interest in that historic part of the 
Jordan valley. There is no other comparably ex- 
tensive and reliable archaeological treatment of this 
complex area. Father Augustinovic’s booklet should 
be welcomed widely. 

Raymonp V. Scuoper, 

West BADEN COLLEGE 


1948. Edited by Sverker Janson and Olof Vess- 
berg. Pp. 360, Svenska Arkeologiska Samfundet. 
Uppsala, Almquist & Wicksell, 1951. 25 Sw. Crs. 


This book, published on the initiative of the 
Swedish Archaeological Society, offers much more 
to its reader and consultant than its humble title 
promises. Its backbone is a carefully compiled list 
of 1,244 books and articles by Swedish scholars in 
every branch of archaeology and by foreign students 
in Swedish archaeology published in the decade that 
began with the fatal year 1939. 

The list is preceded by a section of 250 pages 
where every work quoted in the list is briefly sum- 
marized and put into its proper contexts. This ar- 
rangement makes Swedish archaeological work and 
discussion accessible at least in its essentials to that 
vast majority of scholars unacquainted with the 
Swedish language. This considerable part of the 
bibliography is arranged systematically; it is easy to 
consult, and is scientifically objective. Evaluations 
and judgments on contrasting theories are strictly 
avoided, and the different chapters are so arranged 
that they form remarkably good and easy reading. 
Considering the fact that they are the fruit of team- 
work by more than thirty specialists this must be 
called a major achievement. The whole lay-out, 
comparable only to the international publication 
Fasti Archaeologict, signifies a new approach to bib- 
liography and fulfills satisfactorily the ultimate end 
of this vital branch of learning: to serve scholarship. 

The first chapter deals with general works, bibli- 
ography etc., the second with Swedish archaeology, 
and the third with works by Swedish archaeologists 
in foreign fields (Classical, Asiatic, Far Eastern, and 
American archaeology, and Egyptology). The sec- 
ond chapter, which should be of particular interest 
to foreign scholars, is divided into two sections, 
Prehistory and the Middle Ages. It should be noted 
that, according to nomenclature and convention in 
Nordic archaeology, the “prehistoric” period runs 
from Palaeolithic times down to the middle of the 
eleventh century of our era (i.e. the time of the 
definite victory of Christianity) , and that the Middle 
Ages go through the fifteenth century. The histori- 
cal conditions in Scandinavia make such a division 
entirely justifiable, startling as it may seem to the 
average reader abroad. Swedish archaeology is, thus, 
a very wide field and the present bibliography covers 
it in full for the time included in the title. 

The book is beautifully produced, the print is 
neat and the errata seem to be very few. The only 
one the reviewer has found is that his own name — 
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a stumbling block even for Swedes— is wrongly 


spelt at least once. Erik SyUqvist 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Festschrift Andreas Rumpf. Zum 60 Geburtstag 
dargebracht von Freunden und Schiilern. Kéln, 
im Dezember, 1950. Pp. 168, figs. 12, 
Scherpe-Verlag, Krefeld, 1952. 


pls. 32. 


Presenting a collection of papers as a dedication 
to some outstanding scholar on the occasion of his 
sixtieth or seventieth birthday is a custom more and 
more widely accepted. The sixtieth birthday is cer- 
tainly preferable for the celebration, for it has hap- 
pened several times that the honored person did not 
live to see the gift, which, then, had to be printed 
in memoriam, as was the case with Walter Amelung 
and with Ernst Herzfeld. 

The new “Festschrift” is a model not only for 
having been ready in time in manuscript form, but 
also for having been published only a little more 
than a year after the birthday. It is also a model 
in the choice of the collaborators, in editing and 
printing, fine design and good reproductions of the 
illustrations, despite modest means. This is the 
merit of the editor Tobias Dohrn and of the pub- 
lishing house. The standard of the contributions 
is a very high one. There is a minimum of dead 
wood which sometimes takes much space in this 
type of book. 

The range of subjects covers the whole field of 
Greek 


branches, just as does the impressive list of one 


and Roman archaeology and some side 
hundred and four writings of Andreas Rumpf him- 
self (pp. 161-163), nine of which are in the press; 
they show the comprehensive and intensive activity 
of the sexagenarian. 

The articles are arranged alphabetically, accord 
ing to the names of the authors. I shall, however, 
discuss them chronologically, according to subject 
matter. This will lead from the archaic time via the 
classical and Hellenistic to the Roman periods. 

(1) E. Buschor, An Early Daedalic Peristyle 
Temple (pp. 32-37, pls. X-X1I) , deals with the second 
Heraion of Samos. The author dates it in the second 
quarter of the seventh century on the basis of an 
engraved frieze (AM, 1933, pp. 157, 173, supple- 
mentary plate 47,4; 1941, pl. 23) and of objects 
found in the earth which filled the foundations. 
These consist of terracotta figurines and vases of the 
eighth and seventh centuries (AM, 1933, p. 142, 
suppl. pls. 18-42, and 1941, p. 24, pl. 24. Festschrift 
Rumpf, pl. XI, 1 and 2). To the last period belongs 


a bronze statuette of a bearded man lifting a weapon 
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(pl. X). A golden owl (pl. XI, 5) found in the 
filling earth of a small building which stood before 
the SE corner of the temple belongs to the same 
period. All these facts lead to the conclusion that 
the second hecatompedon of Samos was built 
around 660 B.c. 

(2) W. Darsow, On the Small Ionic Mantle (pp. 
43-58) , investigates the early story of the diagonal 
mantle dated in the 


His careful studies of the earlier 


which heretofore has been 
seventh century. 
terracottas, vases, and marble torsos, and the fact 
that the Corinthian chronology has to be lowered 
against Payne, Necrocorinthia, leads to the conclu- 
that 


seventh century. 


Ionic mantle in the 
The Hera of Cheramyes and the 


sion there was no such 
related torsos are the oldest examples, of about 575 
B.c. The fashion seems to have originated in one 
of the large islands of the Aegean sea and spread 
from there first to the Greeks of Asia Minor, then 
around 540 to the Greek mainland. 

(3) B. Ashmole, An Archaic Fragment from Hali- 
carnassus (pp. 5-9, pls. I-II), brings us to about 530 
B.c. with the fragment of a small female head, per- 
haps a sphinx, found near the later peribolus wall 
of the Mausoleum. 

(4) E. Bielefeld, An Apotropaic Figure (pp. 18- 
21, fig. 2), publishes a terracotta of poor quality, 
representing a daemon which is an imitation of the 
Egyptian god Bes. The author dates it about 525 
B.C 

(5) R. M. Cook, Dogs in Battle, (pp. 38-42), re- 
futes the common belief that archaic Greek armies 
used dogs to fight in battle. The Clazomenian sar- 
cophagi and East Greek terracotta revetments with 
chariot racing and riders on galloping horses have 
not only dogs but also hares and deer running be- 
low the horses. The Greek picked this up from the 
East. Dogs on gravestones do not mean that the 
dogs took part in their masters’ battles. The literary 
testimonies are found in late and uncritical writers. 


Combined studies of archaeological and literary 
sources lead to the conclusion that dogs were not 
used in fighting but represent an artistic convention 
adopted in or near Syria by the eastern Greeks. 

(6) A 


of Circular Letters (pp. 125 AF 


Raubitschek, The Mechanical Engraving 
discusses the use of 
the cutting compass, the drill, and the 
drill by Athens for the 
cutting of circular letters from the early sixth cen- 


tridental 


tubular stone cutters in 
tury to the middle of the fifth. Many of these stone 
cutters were sculptors. 

(7) P. Mingazzini, Zeus and Ganymede or Posei- 
don and Pelops? (pp. 113-115), believes that the 
early classical terracotta group found in Olympia 
(E. Kunze, Zeus und Ganymedes, 100. Berliner 
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Winckelmanns-Programm, 1940, pp. 25-50, pls. I-X) 
does not represent the highest god carrying off the 
little Trojan prince, but Poseidon carrying his be- 
loved Pelops, to whom he later gave the horses 
which enabled Pelops to win the first chariot race 
and to become the hero of Olympia. It might have 
stood on the entrance gate of the Pelopion. 

(8) G. Richter, A Head of Medea (pp. 127-130, 
pls. XXX-XXXI), presents a head of Medea in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York belonging to a 
replica of the Medea-Peliad relief in the Lateran and 
Berlin. Gisela Richter discusses the possible purpose 
of the four well-known “three-figure-reliefs” of the 
Periclean age. A solution of the problem may come 
from an expected article in Hesperia by Homer A. 
Thompson. 

(9) S. Papaspyridi-Karouzou, A Choes Jug in the 
Collection Vlastos (pp. 119-124, pls. XXVIII, 1 and 
XXIV, figs. 10-12), brings us to the end of the fifth 
century with a lovely children’s jug. It represents 
the preparation for the Dionysiac procession at the 
Anthesteria. Eros stands next to the sacrificial bas- 
ket, flanked by kanephorai, one of whom has her 
sandal tied by a smaller Eros, and behind them 
young men with sacrificial bowls. The painter took 
his models from figures of the Parthenon frieze. 
Added is a list of copies from this frieze, dated in 
the fifth and fourth centuries. 

(10) E. Boehringer, A New Portrait of Thucy- 


dides (pp. 22-31, pls. VI-IX) , publishes a new copy 
of the head of the great historian. The portrait is in 


private possession in Geneva. Boehringer not only 
compares it with the other replicas, but attempts 
to place the original on the basis of general con- 
siderations about judging and dating copies. He 
finds similarities with Aischines, whose portrait he 
rightly dates around 340, but dates the Thucydides 
head, in my opinion wrongly, only slightly earlier, 
thus after the middle of the fourth century. The 
reviewer agrees with L. Curtius that the original 
belongs to the end of the fifth century s.c. The 
copy is rightly dated around a.p. 200. 

(11) O. Walter, Remarks on the Ship’s Prow 
Lenormant (pp. 131-140, pl. XXXII), elaborates a 
research by Rumpf (in Rémische Fragmente, 95th 
Winckelmanns-Programm der Archiologischen Ge- 
sellschaft, Berlin 1935, pp. 14 ff.) on the fragments 
of representations of ships in Athenian reliefs. Otto 
Walter interprets them as Attic state ships used for 
official voyages particularly to the great religious 
festivals at Olympia, Delphi, Isthmia, Eleusis, etc. 
He dates the relief Lenormant around 300 B.c. and 
compares it with the ship Paralos painted by Pro- 
togenes which was set up in the Propylaea on the 
Acropolis. 
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(12) M. Bieber, The Relief of Menander from 
the Collection Stroganoff (pp. 14-17, pl. V), repub 
lishes this replica of the Lateran relief, after having 
rediscovered it in New York. 
meantime entered the Art of Princeton 
It shows neither “Glykera” nor the 
cupboard and, therefore, is more simple and prob- 
ably closer to the original than the Lateran relief. 
This original probably belongs to the late fourth or 
the early third century, while the copy is Late Hel- 
lenistic. The author attempts to interpret the masks 
as those of the Girl from Samos by Menander. 

(13) H. Mobius, A Painted Tomb Stele (pp. 116- 
118, pls. XXVII and XXVIII, 2), illustrates a stele 
formerly in the Collection Vogell. It bears a note 
that it comes from Olbia in the Crimea. Mdébius 
rightly negates this provenance because no parallels 
of the group represented—a seated man and a 
standing woman who clasp the hand of a youth 
standing before them — have been found in Olbia; 
similar representations, however, are seen in Hellen- 


The relief has in the 
Museum 
University. 


istic tomb reliefs from Smyrna and in painted stelai 
from Demetrias in the Museum of Volo. 

(14) F. von Lorentz, A Copy of the Arrotino (pp. 
107-112, figs. 8-9), discusses a statuette of green 
marble which is evidently inspired by the Scythian 
preparing to skin Marsyas, in Pergamene style, in 
the Uffizi in Florence. The author discovered the 
copy in a small seashore resort in Maine. He can 
not decide the question of the period to which it 
belongs. This reviewer believes it to be a poor late 
baroque work, or perhaps even later, of the nine- 
teenth century. 

With the exception of this last article, the papers 
dealing with Greek art were able to assign the works 
Attri- 
butions and dates become more intricate when we 


in question to definite periods and _ places. 


turn to findings on Italian soil. 

(15) J. D. Beazley, Gleanings in Etruscan Red 
Figure (pp. 10-13, pls. III-IV), adds a few more 
strokes to the author's lists in Etruscan Vase-painting 
and in Annuario della Scuola Archeologica di Atene, 
24-26, 1946-48, pp. 141-145. As always, each stroke 
sketched in by the master is clear and to the point. 

(16) S. Weinstock, Parca Maurtia and Neuna 
Fata (pp. 151-160), elaborates on three archaic in- 
scriptions published by Margherita Guarducci (Bul- 
letino comunale di Roma, 72, 1946-48, pp. 3-10) and 
found near Zolforata between 
di Mare. 
fourth or beginning of the third century B.c. 


Albano and Pratica 
The author dates them in the end of the 
and 
twice calls the inscriptions which consist of seven 
words altogether a “sensation” for early Roman 
religion (pp. 151 and 160). The words Parca, Maur 
tia, Neuna, and Fata are discussed at length in their 
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significance for the religion of Roman rural districts, 
prior to Greek influence. 

The four following papers deal with this influence 
on Roman art and with the difficult problem of dis- 
tinguishing the underlying Greek elements from the 


new Roman features. Two of these papers investi- 


gate the problem in the field of the theatre, two 
in that of sculpture. 

(17) A. von Gerkan, The Theatres of Segesta and 
Tyndaris 
portant contribution to the history of the ancient 
theatre. The author states that these Sicilian the- 
atres never had the Hellenistic proscenium, the high 
Both are 
early Roman rebuildings of older Greek theatres, 


(pp. 82-92, figs. 5-6), makes a very im- 


stage supported by a row of columns. 


made in the first century B.c. In a revised edition of 
her History of the Greek and Roman Theater the 
reviewer had already planned to transfer these two 
theatres fré6m the chapter on the Hellenistic to that 
on the Roman theatre buildings. 

(18) T. B. L. Webster, Notes on Pollux’ List of 
Tragic Masks (pp. 141-150), is an attempt to show 
for Pollux’ list of tragic masks that which C. Robert, 
Die Masken der neueren Komédie, has done for his 
list of comic masks. The author investigates whether 
these masks are suitable for the production of classi 
cal tragedy. Just as Robert in his book, and the 
reviewer in her article Masken (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Enc. XIV, 2), the author investigates every 
tragic mask on the list and endeavors to identify 
each on the one hand with those on wall-paintings, 
reliefs, vases, terracottas, and on the other hand 
with characters in the preserved Greek dramas. He 
concludes that the Pollux list may be evidence for 
late fourth century practice; that earlier monuments 
may prove underneath the Pollux list a core of fifth 
century practice; and that the Pollux set of masks 
could be used with few adjustments for the surviv 
The 


reviewer is less inclined than the author to assume 


ing tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. 


definite sets of masks for the creative period of 
Greek drama (see this Festschrift, p. 15 £.); but she 
admits to have greatly widened her knowledge by 
studying this careful investigation. 

(19 T. Dohrn, New Research on the Lychnouchot 
(pp. 59-75, pls. XII-XVI). The contribution of the 
editor is the longest, best illustrated, and probably 
most important paper. It is built up on a much 
disputed paper by Rumpf (Critica d’Arte, 19/20, 
1939, I, pp. 17 ff., pls. 9-15) who has declared cele- 
brated masterpieces like the Idolino, the bronze 
Sabouroff, the Apollo Citharoedus from Pompeii, 
the Munich 


Louvre bronze head from Beneventum to be Roman 


boy with the victor’s fillet, and the 


creations, not copies of Greek creations. The author, 
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by a refined method of observation, strengthens 
Rumpf’'s theory that all these sculptures were eclec- 
The Greek 


artists distinguished the two sides of the face because 


tic works, partly used as candelabra. 


they mostly turned the head on a frontal body to 
the side; they never placed it in profile or full front 
view. Inartistic Roman copyists, unable to observe 
such foreshortening, placed these finely asymmetric 
heads straight on frontal statues, for example, in 
the Apollo of Mantua (A. Levi, Sculture di Mantova 
del Palazzo Ducale, no. 1, pls 11-16, BrBr 303), 
while the better copy in the Casa del Citarista has 
the head in the right direction. This artist and 
other talented copyists of the reproducing period 
knew the secret of asymmetric faces. Thus it was 
used by Stephanos in his athlete in the Villa Albani, 
by the sculptor of the Idolino, by Menelaos in his 
group in the Museo Ludovisi of the Museo Nazion 
ale Romana, and by the artists who made good 
portrait statues like Eumachia and Viciria in Naples 


(pl. XVI, 1-2) 
frontal 


Poor copies, on the contrary, have 


distorted views because the heads are also 


placed frontally instead of having the correct turn 
on a frontal body. An early Latin example is the 
Mars of Todi (pls. XII, 1 and XIII, 1) 


ugly in front view but looks much better when seen 


which is 


from its left side with the head in the right position. 
The Greek immigrant artists brought classical rules 
and a good technique to improve the Italian tradi 
tion. Stephanos applied the three-quarter view of 
the head, but the artisan who used his athlete for 
the groups of Orestes with Electra and Orestes with 
Pylades did not understand the differentiation of 
the two sides of the face. 

Thus the author contributes to the solution of the 
question about the Italian component in decorative 
Roman sculpture during the earlier Roman imperial 
period. He points to this kind of investigation as a 
promising field of research. 

E. Langlotz, The Tradition of the Seated 
Aphrodite-Olympias (pp. 101-106, pls. XXIV-XXVI 


and fig. 7), 


(20) 


investigates the seven or eight copies of 


the so-called “Olympias” with the main goal to 


discover the original Greek forms underlying the 
disfiguring copies and imitations by artisans of the 
late imperial Roman period. The discrepancies con- 
sist in: reduction of the plastic volumen, change of 
proportions, simplification, and the treatment of the 
part under the chair. We find, in this part, either 
a dog, a block with or without relief figures, or a 


After 


bottom ot 


a close investigation of details in the 


void 
that the 
original showed a dog. Unfortunately he adopts the 
Eduard Schmidt (Corolla L. Curtius, 72 


ff.) that the head of Aphrodite called Sappho (BrBr, 


the dress, the author decides 


theory of 
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pl. 576) belonged to the Greek original, despite the 
fact that the head is too big and that the head in 
the drawing of Cavalleriis (fig. 7) is different in 
arrangement of hair and fillet. He does not deal 
with the date of the Roman copies, most of which 
to the reviewer seem to belong to late Roman por- 
trait statues. The head of Agrippina in the Villa 
Albani does not belong, the heads in the Capitoline 
and the Uffizi (no. 171) replicas are late portraits. 
A paper on this type prepared by Raissa Calza may 
reveal the exact dates and names. 

The two last papers deal with purely Roman 
subjects. 

(21) F. Fremersdorf, A Rock Crystal Cup of the 
Earliest Imperial Period in Cologne (pp. 76-81, pls. 
XVII-XVIII and figs. 3-4), publishes a cup cut out 
of one piece of crystal, and some related vessels. 
The author dates it so early because after the per- 
fection of very clear, transparent glass only few 
works were ground in semi-precious stones. 

(22) F. W. Goethert, Portrait of Livia (pp. 93- 
100, pls. XIX-XXIII), tries to eliminate the beau- 
tiful head in Copenhagen (no. 614) from the icon- 
ography of the first Roman empress. Hairdress and 
profile as they appear on coins representing Livia 
form the main basis for the author’s objections. On 
the earlier coins she wears a nodus over the fore- 
head, as she does on the inscribed bronze portrait 
found in Neuilly-le-Real, now in the Louvre. In all 
these portraits she has parted wavy hair and a little 
knot in the back as on the relief in Ravenna where 
she stands beside Augustus. On none of the attested 
portraits does she wear the little curls over the 
temples and ears, as they are found in the Copen- 
hagen portrait and other portraits of the Claudian 
age. The features are too young for Livia to wear 
this later hairdress which she lived to see on younger 
members of the imperial house. The reviewer's sug- 
gestion would be to see in the excellent head an 
idealized portrait of the venerated ancestress of the 
Julio-Claudian house. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Greek and Roman Antiquities. A Guide to the 
Classical Collection, by George H. Chase. Pp. XI 
-+- 169, figs. 230. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
1950. 


Mr. Chase’s short tenure as Acting Curator of Clas- 
sical Art at Boston produced this volume, modestly 
called a guide, which is at the same time a brief hand- 
book or introduction to the field, through the medi- 
um of a selection from the Boston material. Only the 
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two-hundred-odd pieces that could be illustrated are 
mentioned, and these are described in running text; 
the arrangement is chronological and, under that, 
by materials; each period heading is introduced by 
a short historical and stylistic comment. Locations 
by gallery or case are not given, but since the order 
is roughly that of the physical arrangement in the 
Museum, the book serves its avowed purpose of 
guide with little effort for the Museum visitor and 
no unnecessary incumbrance of the text. In clear- 
ness and practicality, and in the expertness of its 
make-up, the book leaves little to be desired. Both 
the photography and the reproduction, in half-tone, 
are of high standard. The confrontation of figs. 65 
and 66 is the only disturbing violation of scale or 
taste. 

The author's task was the hard one of elimination. 
What he has in the main succeeded in bringing out 
is the extraordinary balance of the Boston collection, 
which can show in the major fields one masterpiece 
after the other, and at the same time produce from 
each of many by-ways of antiquity a sharply illustra- 
tive example. The gold bowl, the bronze Hermes, 
the three-sided marble relief, the Demarateion, the 
Elpenor pelike, the Dexamenos gem, the Bartlett 
head, the head from Chios, the chariot earring, the 
bronze Arsinoé, figs. 29, 32, 66, 82, 93, 104, 108, 132, 
133, 135, are a few that go by in the great march- 
past, accompanied by a host of others that give 
breadth and detail to the understanding of the field. 

The short history of the collection on pp. | ff. 
hints at one of the most striking stories in the history 
of collecting in this hemisphere, what a group of 
citizens accomplished with a Warren, a Robinson, 
and a Caskey as their tools. 

CurIsTINE ALEXANDER 

‘THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Horoi. Studies in Mortgage, Real Security, and 
Land Tenure in Ancient Athens, by John V. A. 
Fine. (Hesperia: Supplement IX.) Pp. X + 218, 
pls. 7. American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1951. $7.50. 


This is a book worthy of all attention. (i) It dis- 
cusses certain important aspects of Attic law; (ii) 
it shows the possible connection between these prob- 
lems of law and important events in Athenian his- 
tory; (iii) it demonstrates (though this is not Fine’s 
intention and certainly not his fault) that many 
problems of the fifth century s.c. and earlier at 
present depend for their solution on “evidence” of 
a very uncertain sort. 

Fine’s purpose is to examine the forms of mort- 
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gage on real estate employed in Athens, and to 
determine the natural development to the forms of 
the fourth century B.c. Accepting the principle that 
a security is a security because it can be taken over 
by the creditor if the debtor fails to meet his obli- 
gations, he is then brought to the problem of the 
alienability of real estate, and inevitably involved 
in the problems of sale and testamentary disposition. 
Since in the fourth century clearly real estate was 
mortgaged and disposed of freely, Fine is then led 
further to tackle the historical question when a 
change was effected from primitive inalienability to 
fourth century freedom. 

In Chapter I Fine publishes with competence the 
new Horos mortgage stones from the Athenian 
Agora, and in Chapter II a collection of previously 
known Horoi of this sort, omitting those in JG 
Il? and in JG XII, but giving text, description, 
and brief comment for the others published else- 
where. Here and there details of restoration might 
be queried (in no. 28, p. 16 ff., line 5, the restoration 
[dpaf|Gva seems dubious, though the reviewer can 
think of nothing better), but they do not detract 
from a very valuable collection of material. There 
follows (Chapter III) a discussion of the nature of 
Horos stones “used to publicize liens on real prop- 
erty.”” Here Fine discusses among other matters the 
dating of these stones. There are two problems: 
when did their use start (arguing in this chapter 
from the surviving examples), and when end? Of 
the total one hundred and ninety-two, twenty-one 
can be dated by an archon’s name, the rest by letter 
forms only. Fine does not fail to stress the dubious 
value of such dating in this type of inscription, but 
he maintains (48) : “Nevertheless, on few matters are 
the majority of scholars so uniformly in agreement 
as in insisting that none of these horoi on the one 
hand goes back to the Peloponnesian War or on the 
other hand extends down to the Roman period.” 
The discontinuance of the use of mortgage Horoi 
is not so relevant to the main thesis of the book as 
the date of their first appearance, and this is by no 
means satisfactorily settled. 
Horoi are concerned there is obscurity about the 
date of IG IL? 2712 and 2728 anyway, and it 
looks somewhat as if Fine intentionally weakens the 


As far as the existing 


possibility of earlier dating of some Horoi by plac- 
ing important views in a footnote (p. 49, n. 34). 
Segré’s Horos stone from Lemnos (which S. would 
date to the early fifth century) may not, indeed, be 
of value for the dating of Attic Horos stones, but it 
is noteworthy as an early appearance of a mortgage. 
Furthermore Fine’s discussion of the meaning of 
gavis (56-59) reminds us that Horoi may have been 
made of wood, as other documents must have been, 
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whose apparent absence is hard to account for. It 
is clear that little or no value attaches to evidence 
for mortgage practice based on the Horos stones at 
present recorded. 

In the 


dence for the nature of real security, bro@jxn (IV), 


following chapters Fine studies the evi- 


mpaois éxi A\ioee (VII), and in separate chapters treats 
the related themes of ofxov (V) and droriunya 
(V1). He is 


nature and limitations of these forms of security, 


mporkds concerned to determine the 
and their places in an organic development of mort- 
gage. It would be surprising if in such a well dug 
field Fine came upon much new evidence. Nowhere 
do the limitations of the type of evidence available 
(forensic speeches and lexica) appear more clearly, 
but Fine has produced a good account of evidence 
and controversy; and it must be said to his credit 
that he avoids the pitfall (which Paoli frequently 
does not) of preferring a neat theory to a number 
of disordered facts which refuse to fit into a pattern. 
Yet like those he crticises he is forced to adopt many 
poorish arguments or verbal quibbles, and con- 
stantly one feels the obscurity and limitations of the 
material, nowhere clearer than in the difficulty of 
making a distinction between hypothec and péors 
émi Aice (cf. 90-95). All this, however, is not Fine’s 
fault, and he must be given the credit of having 
presented clearly the problems involved; there is no 
reason for believing that they can in all cases be 
satisfactorily solved. Fine’s contention (p. 167) that 
“the contract known as is the earliest 
transaction in Athens according to which real prop- 
erty could serve as a security for a loan” is certainly 
not proved beyond peradventure. 

In Chapter VIII Fine considers the historical prob- 
lem. If mpaors éwi Adon is the first mortgage institu- 
tion adopted by the Athenians, when did this hap- 
pen? As direct evidence on mortgage is scant he 
resorts to a consideration of the right to alienate 
property by testamentary disposition and sale, in the 
hope that it will throw light on mortgage practice. 
One does, indeed, wonder whether evidence for or 
against the one is evidence for or against the other. 
In the fourth century mortgage forms which could 
remove property from the family undoubtedly ex- 
isted at a time when rules are said by the orators to 
exist in connection with intestate succession and 
adoption, to say nothing of the treatment of éwixAnpor 
—rules which seem intended to keep property in 
the family (cf. 188-190). It may well be, even if it 
can be proved that there was a legal or traditional 
barrier to some forms of alienation at an earlier 
period also, that this was not powerful enough to 
check the mortgaging of real estate when economic 


necessity demanded. 
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In this last chapter Fine seeks to detect the earliest 
evidence for real estate mortgage. As this is a matter 
of alienability he is committed to considering the 
economic crisis of Solon’s time. He accepts the state- 
ment of 2, 2 (Kal ol davecpol wéow rois 
Lédrwvos) with the views that per- 
sonal security was the only security, and that the 
land was “held by the family with an obligation, 
whether legal, customary or religious not to 
alienate it.” The whole of the vexed problem of 
alienability of land is well set out (178 ff.), but the 
danger of taking the ’A@zox. at its face value is not 
understood. Fine accepts the line taken by Wood- 
house (cf. p. 181: with its quaint idea of “scientific” 
method) that the land was legally inalienable up to 
the time of Solon, and explains away Solon’s famous 
lines on the uprooting of the Horoi by postulating 
a fictitious form of dice (“fundamentally 
different from the fourth century contract”), which 
gave the creditors effective control of the debtor’s 
land as being more valuable than his enslavement. 
This may well explain the Hektemoroi but it does 
not get over the difficulty of alienability or the 
opposite. The evidence seems to be all on the other 
side, and are we to regard these poor cultivators as 
members of gené? Likewise Fine rejects the sugges- 
tion that it was Solon’s testamentary law which 
“liberated” or commenced the “liberation” of the 
land. As noted above this question seems to throw 
but feeble light on the practice of mortgage. 

Fine discovers the answer to the problem when 
alienability became possible in the circumstances of 
the later fifth century. In the last decade of that 
century he claims to discover two ambiguous refer- 
ences to alienability of real estate: Lysias XXXII 23 
seems a clear reference to the purchase of land (cf. 
also ibid. 15 the possible restoration éyyelw él réKw) ; 
Isocrates XXI 2 is not quite certain: what does olxia 
mean here? For the preceding twenty years he claims 
two probable references to mortgage. Here orvyuarias 
of Kratinos fr. 333 (K) surely means “branded slave” 
as elsewhere, that is, a man sold, it is suggested as a 
joke, to cover his debts. The other fragment, Phere- 
krates fr. 58 (K), is obscure in the extreme; it might 
indicate mortgage. Such evidence takes Fine back 
to the beginning of the Peloponnesian War; for 
mortgage on real estate before that time he can find 
no evidence. He has not forgotten the dangers of 
an argumentum e silentio, and admits the slight 
character of the epigraphical evidence, but he intro- 
duces his bit of special pleading and a suspicion of 
a circular argument: abundant literary and epi- 
graphical material for the) fifth century (177), no 
mortgage issues treated by Antiphon and Andocides 
(as if we could be sure!) , therefore there were none 
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to treat. Surely there are other legal issues also left 
unrepresented in the surviving speeches which must 
have arisen. Are we to assume for earlier periods 
before the development of forensic oratory that there 
were no civil actions? This is surely an untenable 
argument for the date of the change, and that from 
the existing Horos inscriptions is little better. 

The reasons for the change Fine discovers in (i) 
the effects of the Plague and the Peloponnesian 
War; (ii) the practice of confiscation and subse- 
quent purchase at public auction of the land of 
condemned persons; (iii) the granting of 
to foreign benefactors; (iv) of the 
Granting the hy- 
pothesis that land remained inalienable after Solon, 
there can be no doubt that the vicissitudes in the 
fortunes of Athens would cause the disintegration of 
such a practice. It seems more likely, however, that 
instead of the Persian invasions of Attica or the 
Spartan invasions and the Plague (the effects of 
which can in their long-term aspect be overrated) , 
the exile of the opponents of the Peisistratids and 
the confiscation of their lands (though much is still 
obscure about all this) would have had some such 
effects; still more the introduction of new citizens 
in the Cleisthenic constitution (with that “unques- 
tionable right and desire to acquire real estate” which 
Fine (206) ascribes to the Plataeans in 403 B.c.): 
and other changes of that time directed against the 
gené hostile to the Cleisthenic party would under- 
mine inalienability— if it still existed; but the 
present reviewer feels grave doubts about this. Even 
if inalienability be accepted for the sixth century it 
is difficult to accept it for the period of economic 
development of the Empire. It might well be that 
the establishment 


the extension 
citizenship, as to the Samians. 


need for 
land which Attica could not satisfy, but this would 


of cleruchies solved a 


not touch the question of the importance of mort- 
gage of real estate for business purposes. If we 
accept Fine’s causes we should add the return of 
Athenian citizens from abroad at the end of the 
Peloponnesian War under compulsion from Ly- 
sander. 

These doubts do not detract from Fine’s work, 
and the value of the book does not depend on the 
last chapter. 

R. J. Hopper 

SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 


Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis; a 
Catalogue of the Inscriptions of the Sixth and 
Fifth Centuries p.c. Edited, with the collabora- 
tion of Lilian H. Jeffery, by Antony E. Raubit- 
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schek. Pp. XV +- 545; illustrations. Archaeological 
Institute of America, Cambridge, 1949. 
$15.00. 


Mass., 


Immediately upon publication Dedications won its 
secure place in scholarly literature. As an indis- 
pensable tool for work on Attica in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.c. it became so well known to every 
epigrapher, archaeologist, and historian that little 
need be said here about the scope and contents of 
the book. 


competently reviewed elsewhere. 


It has, moreover, been repeatedly and 


The volume is the result of long, devoted, and 
most exacting labor, the progress of which became 
known through several preliminary publications. In 
the course of these the author showed an ever-grow- 
ing mastery of “architectural epigraphy,” to use a 
designation which characterizes the specific approach 


of Raubitschek. This is not a very happy term, 


since it implies differences that are non-existent, and 
the author himself rightly states (p. 433) : “this same 
method is obvious to anyone who has the oppor- 


tunity to study the originals.”” Raubitschek’s achieve- 
ment in assembling endless dedicators is imposing, 
and only the overall careful study of the whole 
work can give an approximate idea of the enormous 
difficulty of putting order into such a disturbing 
wealth of individual fragments. Many another would 
with resignation have limited himself to a mere 
selection. Raubitschek has had the courage to give 
everything, for which we cannot thank him enough, 
and with it also the courage to make mistakes, which 
is always a moral achievement. In view of the total 
accomplishment it may appear unjust to dwell too 
much on the negative side. A conscientious reviewer, 
however, has to note something Raubitschek himself 
confesses to freely and repeatedly (e.g. under nos 250 
and 309): many a reconstruction or attribution to 
certain classes of monuments is purely hypothetical, 
especially when based on arbitrary restorations of 
the inscriptions. The zeal to distribute as many frag- 
ments as possible among the respective categories 
(and who would not sympathize with this desire?) 
was bound to produce some violence. But the low 
number of merely nine unclassified fragments, as 
opposed to the three hundred and eighty-four classi 
fied ones, does not correspond to the facts and tends 
to create a false impression by minimizing the factors 
of uncertainty. The author should have enlarged 
this section considerably. 

It is not in order to belittle the great and valuable 
service rendered by Raubitschek in the treatment of 
the inscriptions that we advance some detailed crit 
icism. The author himself has called his restorations 
quite often “uncertain” or even “quite uncertain” 
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(e.g. nos 


and could have been said in many instances where 


92 and 98). The same, however, should 


we are not thus cautioned, and in general the bold- 
ness of the restorations exceeds all too often the 
limits of what is permissible. Worst of all, perhaps, 
is the fact that the restorations are not offered in 
the commentary as mere possibilities, but incor- 
porated in the transcription of the text, where a 
casual or hurried reader would be all too prone to 
Why 
“uncertain and metrically incorrect restoration” (no. 
244) Nor 


is there any justification for those restorations the 


accept them without reservation. should an 


be given at all, and, at that, in the text? 


sole avowed purpose of which is to show the pos 
sibility of a metrical restoration (nos. 210 and 212). 
Is it permissible to restore in the text of an inscrip- 
tion an artist’s signature and then say in the com- 
mentary there is no real evidence for this; 
the name Kallippos may well fit into a verse as the 
dedicator, since no sculptor of this name is known” 
(no. 125)? Or to give the restoration of an artist's 
name, when only the first letter is preserved and in 
such a manner that it can be interpreted in three 
(no. 171)? 


fusing references in the lemmata of the individual 


different ways Painful also are the con 
inscriptions which tend to crowd out the important 
entries by a host of completely useless ones. (Already 
noted by L. Robert, REG 63 [1950], 145.) 
regret 


One can 
only the time and effort which Raubitschek 
has spent on it. Not a single passage seems to have 
escaped him in which one of his inscriptions is 
cited, be it only in Meisterhans or Liddell and Scott. 
Other aspects of the editing of the text have already 
been rightly criticised elsewhere. Let us rather re- 
turn to the advantages of the book. 

Among the most valuable gifts the author has 
his comments, modestly entitled 


made us are “ap- 


pendices,” which give a thorough analysis of the 
material under the most diversified points of view. 
From among the wealth of material I should like to 
stress (perhaps somewhat arbitrarily) the important 
treatment of syllabic division and of the movable nu 
and the useful discussion of letter forms. Of par 
ticular merit, and in its composition especially in 
structive, is the section on the early Acropolis 
dedications as historical documents, even if one may 
have reservations about one assertion or another and 


“The 


epigraphical evidence would lose much of its sig- 


is somewhat taken aback by a sentence like: 
if identifications were not admitted unless 
(pp. 458-9). Here the 


cusses such important problems as the existence of 


nificance 
beyond doubt” author dis 
demotics before Kleisthenes and examines carefully 
the relationship of demotic and patronymic. It is in 
keeping with the primarily archaeological orienta- 
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tion of the work that its important conclusion is 
formed by an “archaeological summary,” in which 
the individual artists are treated in separate sketches. 
The verdict on this section will have to be left to 
the archaeologists. 

Worthy of the contents is the sumptuous manner 
in which the book is produced. The extensive use 
of photographs of excellent quality and of drawings 
is particularly admirable, though at times the former 
are, alas, not given in the very instances where they 
would have been most desirable for a check on the 
reading. Indices and concordances are ample. No- 
where has there been stinting. 

Lack of space does not permit me to discuss all 
problems raised or alluded to by the author, nor to 
register doubts for many a statement. Instead I 
shall confine myself to the following brief notes. 
No. 13: see now Shefton, BSA 45 (1950), 140 ff. and 
E. Fraenkel, Eranos 49 (1951) , 63 f. No. 77: reading 
and restoration of the first name in line | are un- 
tenable. 
“the 


A comparison of the squeeze shows that 
usual dedicator’s name 
[@plaixs” is the only correct one. No. 99: for line 2 


Raubitschek gives the reading [Na]ucicrpar[o. Neither 


restoration of the 


the photograph nor any of the previous publications 
betrays the least remnant of the v. Apparently an 
oversight. No. 121: cf. J. Pouilloux, BCH 75 (1951), 
96. I do not understand the difficulties Raubitschek 
has with the interpretation of this inscription, for 
line 5 indicates quite clearly that there is only one 
dedicator, Hegelochos, designated as father and son 
of an Ekphantos. No. 135: to think of the polemic 
Ath. as a defense which should have brought about 
the acquittal of the accused author and his subse- 
quent immediate reélection for strategos is asking 
too much! No. 148: it seems impossible, to judge by 
the writing, that the two fragments belong. No. 149: 
the last letter in line 2 is not w but ¢, as is clearly 
shown by the photograph and has always been read 
before. No. 150: it seems impossible that the creator 
of a bronze statue should have been designated in the 
as Raubitschek 
thinks, there was really no demotic in this place, 
another restoration has to be tried. An ethnic? No. 
163: the restoration with all it entails falls by its 
own weight through the different interpretation of 
the letter sign for w. Why did Raubitschek exclude 
the previous, very natural and simple explanation of 
No. 172: Raubitschek will find no 
following for his restoration é« r[év Med:xov]. No. 201: 


artist’s signature as xepayeds. If, 


Ionic writing? 


the published photograph refutes the reading and 
restoration [®pleapiov and proves without doubt that 
the letter before p should not be read as a but as 
y or 5, as has been done in the previous editions. 
No. 299: Raubitschek calls the last letter of line 1 
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“clearly an omega.” This I must contradict, for two 
squeezes prove the of the 
reading ». 


correctness traditional 
I do not want to close without expressing in 
general my admiration for this feat of stupendous 
industry and profound knowledge. 
GUNTHER KLAFFENBACH 
DEUTSCHE AKADEMIE DER 
WISSENSCHAFTEN ZU BERLIN 


Das Parisurteil in der antiken Kunst, by Chris- 
toph Clairmont. Pp. 143, pls. 40. Published by 
the author, Genfer Strasse 30, Ziirich, 1951. Sw. 
fr. 25.00. 


The subject matter of ancient vases, in particular 
their mythology, used to be the chief interest of 
archaeologists throughout most of the nineteenth 
century. Later, beginning with Furtwangler, ques- 
tions of style and chronology became more impor- 


tant, and today most Greek, Etruscan, and South 
Italian vases have not only been assigned to their 
proper fabrics and periods, but their very style of 
painting has been scrutinized so carefully and suc- 
cessfully that most of them have been attributed to 
individual painters or at least well-defined stylistic 
groups. With this accomplished, interest has re- 
turned once more to the questions of subject matter, 
and many topics of the nineteenth century are being 
re-examined with the aid of newly gained stylistic 
criteria. 

The book under review lists all representations of 
the Judgment of Paris known to the author. The 
bulk of the catalogue, as is to be expected, consists 
of vases, but other categories such as Etruscan mir- 
rors, Roman reliefs, paintings, mosaics, coins, and 
gems are also included. In the score of pages that 
follow the catalogue proper, some of the results are 
summed up and light is shed on such topics as triads 
and processions, overall composition, excerpts, land- 
scape backgrounds and pastoral settings, and the 
individual deities and their attributes as they appear 
in the myth. An appendix lists rejected interpreta- 
tions; another gives groupings of two to nine figures 
on Greek vases. The book has a concordance to 
previous lists of the Judgment of Paris and several 
useful indices. 

The plates illustrate fifty-one vases and fragments, 
chosen for the most part from among the many 
unpublished examples. In the catalogue proper, the 
author has as a rule described in full only the un- 
published objects, whereas short work is made of 
those Judgments of Paris which are published else- 
where. This method makes for a marked unevenness 
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and reduces the usefulness of the book, since much 
important matter that logically could have been dis- 
cussed in the catalogue has therefore been omitted. 
It would surely have been to the point, to give but 
a few examples, to mention the inscriptions of the 
bf. hydria in the Louvre (K 77 in his list) and 
on the glass bowl in the collection of Ray W. Smith 
(K 289), and to have more about the lekythos in 
Agrigento (K 104) than the mere bibliography and 
a stray remark about the lion which occurs in the 
discussion of another lekythos (K 115: in any event, 
the lion of K 104 does not belong to Athena, as 
claimed, but to Hera and has merely been placed 
behind her. Athena already has her owl). One also 
misses a concise account of the Judgment in Greek 
literature, which could have been given in the intro- 
duction. 

The catalogue, at least of the Attic vases, is re- 
markably complete and, as the author acknowledges, 
owes much to Sir John Beazley. The following notes 
give some corrections and additions. The K numbers 
are those of Clairmont’s catalogue. 

K 5: Mingazzini, Vasi della collezione Castellani, 
no. 419, pls. 37, 1-2. K 6: not a Judgment of Paris, 
as all three figures are male. K 7: Clairmont takes 
the right arm of Hermes to be the left arm of Paris. 
This is hardly possible, as a look at Rumpf pl. 138 
proves, for Paris would have the longest arm in all 
Chalcidian vase painting. The line of the thumb 
cannot be used as an argument for the palm of a left 
hand: compare the outsides of the hands of the god- 
desses. The first figure, Paris, is bearded: the lock 
in front of his ear claimed by Clairmont is the 
whisker. K 13: Hermes balances the apple on his 
wrist. The winged figure which flies toward Aphro- 
dite is Eros rather than Nike. K 14: 
tainly bearded? There is a fight on the other side. 
K 15: is this perhaps the fragment of a plate? What 
makes this a Judgment of Paris? K 20: Rumpf, 
Sakonides pls. 2-3. K 21: Berlin ¥ 1703. K 24: now 
in the New York market. K 26: 
K 28: from a column-krater. Beazley, Development 
pl. 7, 2. Clairmont’s illustration has come out much 
too large. K 29: London 1948.10-15.1. Beazley, 
Development pl. 15,1 and p. 110, note 19 on the 
attribution. K 32: Raoul-Rochette, Monumens 
inédits pl. 49,1. K 41: not a tripod pyxis, but a 
tripod kothon. Near the group of London B 76. K 
45: what are the subjects on the other legs? K 49 
(and elsewhere): what is a “Halshenkelamphora’’? 
Clairmont does not explain the male figure on this 
vase. Does he favor Paris or Hermes? K 50: not 550- 
530 B.c., but later. K 52: the illustration is wrongly 


is Paris cer- 


Conservatori 59. 


poised. What is the alleged East Greek influence? 
K 56: has Beazley been quoted correctly? K 59: not 
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K 60-63, K 72: Antim- 
enes is not the name of a painter. K 70: CVA Fogg 
Museum, pl. 9,1. K 71: not in the New York market. 
K 73: Auckland 12964. JHS 71 (1951) pl. 39d. 
K 90: the reverse is published in Fiihrer durch das 
Kestner Museum (1900), p. 47, no. 102, fig. 9. K 92: 
it should have been noted that the illustration in 
K 94: 
once Samuel Rogers (Christie and Manson, April 
28, 1856 p. 29, no. 400). K 106: Oxford 211. JHS 
13 (1893), 70-76; Gardner, Catalogue pl. 1. K 137: 
the fragment is from a skyphos. K 165: not by the 
Meidias Painter himself. CVA pls. 22-24. K 183 bis: 
Vorberg, Glossarium Eroticum p. 131 (ill.). K 189: 
Oxford 1944.15. K 192: later sold at Vente Drouot 
17-18 mai 1900, no. 4. K 206: Louvre 1734. K 207: 
Vente Drouot 17-18 mai 1900, no. 243. K 213: in 
1841 in the market. K 231: Villa Giulia 
1768a. Clairmont treats the Barberini cista as if it 
were unpublished and omits the extensive bibliog- 
raphy: cf. Bd’A 3 (1909) 179 ff. P. 79: for K 141 bis 
read K 241 bis. K 254: Clairmont himself has seen 
that this is now in Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 
71.64 (Early Christian and Byzantine Art pl. 19, no. 


in Orvieto, but in Florence. 


Antiken in deutschem Privatbesitz is reversed. 


Roman 


106, with bibliography) and withdraws his descrip- 
tion. P. 142, K 289: in the collection of Ray W. 
Smith, on loan in the Louvre. For Seyring read 
Seyrig. 

Lastly some additions. After K $2: Siana cup in 
Basle (Vente publique XI, Monnaies et Médailles 
S.A. 23-24 Janvier 1953, no. $19, pl. 15. After K 59: 
amphora B in the market (much restored, reverse 
not seen). After K 76: hydria in the Roman market, 
battle. After K 98: 
oinochoe once in the collection of Raoul-Rochette 
(no. 96) and later in that of Paravey (no. 18). After 
K 102: neck-amphora in Philadelphia (MS 4840; 
reverse, warriors leaving) . After K 114: two lekythoi, 
(Vente 7 
(RO Il 
40). After K 139: volute-krater in Ancona, the pic- 


on the shoulder, chariots in 


one formerly in the collection of Charvet 
mai 1883, no. 1733), the other in Leyden 
ture (white-ground) on the neck; reverse, Ama- 
zonomachy (cf. FA 4 [1949] p. 242, no. 2357). After 
K 182: hydria in the London market, Sotheby 20 
July 1928, no. 130. After K 189: Apulian volute- 
krater collection of Thomas H. Watkins II, on loan 
at the Yale University Art Gallery (156.1929), pub- 
lished, as Professor Trendall was the first to see, in 
Wiener Vorlegeblatter A, pl. 10,3. Another volute- 
krater, Thomas B. 
Clarke, was sold at the American Art Galleries Sale, 
February 15-18, 1899, no. 422. The list of Etruscan 
mirrors could perhaps be increased: Cataloghi Cam- 


formerly in the collection of 


pana II, 3 gives ten mirrors with the Judgment of 
Paris (nos. 17, 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, 39, 53, 75), two 
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more were formerly in the collection of Durand 
(Cabinet Durand nos, 1693-1694) , one was sold with 
the Cook collection (Christie’s 14-16 July 1925, no. 
128) and there is one in the Pitt Rivers Museum at 


Oxford. DiETRICH VON BOTHMER 


‘THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Thessalische Mythologie, by Paula Philippson. 
Pp. 195, 1 map, | plate. Rhein-Verlag. Zirich, 
1944. 


The author’s interest in Thessalian mythology 
stems from her belief that in Thessaly the Indo- 
European invaders for the first time came in contact 
with the peoples of the Aegean, and that it was 
in Thessaly that the Greek race, as well as the typi- 
cally Greek bent of mind, originated (p. 10). Since 
Thessalian mythology then represents the first stage 
of Greek mythology, its investigation should be help- 
ful in gaining a deeper insight into the Greek myth 
generally and into the specific attitude toward life 
which it expresses (p. 12). From such a point of 
view Miss Philippson investigates the stories of 
Poseidon (ch. I), Zeus Poseidon (ch. Il), the god- 
dess of Pherae (ch. III), Chiron, Peleus, Thetis 
(ch, V), and Oceanus (ch. V1); she also compares 
the Hesiodic cosmogony with those presupposed in 
the cults and myths of the #arious sections of Greece 
(ch. IV). 

As far as the often 
neglected theriomorphic aspect of the divine figures 
and on the role which hieratic instruments and 
objects played in the Greek cults, it is of great value. 
The interpretation of Zeus’ epiphany as a bull and 
of the Bouphonia (pp. 48 ff.) is suggestive and de- 
void of exaggerations, for the manifestation of gods 
in animal shape is treated merely as one of the forms 
in which the Greeks, even in the very beginning, 
experienced the divine (p. 54). The analysis of the 
chthonian Pheraia (pp. 69 ff.) leads to a better 
understanding of the Hecate whom Hesiod praises 
(pp. 89 ff.), a testimony that has been widely de- 
bated. Again, the discussion of Oceanus gives more 
prominence to a set of stories which are usually 
treated rather perfunctorily (pp. 171 ff.). 

It is quite another problem whether or not it is 
justifiable to ascribe the theriomorphic epiphanies 
to a Thessalian stratum of Greek mythology (e.g. 
p. 34), to consider Cronus, the benign one, an old 
Thessalian deity (p. 134), to identify the Hecate of 
Hesiod with the Hecate of Pherae (p. 94), to speak 
of the cosmology of Oceanus as the second revela- 
tion accorded to the Greeks in Thessaly (pp. 171; 
173). Miss Philippson dates the rise of this Thes- 


book concentrates on the 
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salian protomythology at the beginning of the 
second millennium (p. 15; cf. also pp. 162 ff.). She 
is well aware of the fact that the sources for her 
reconstruction are meager. The archaeological ex- 
ploration of Thessaly is still wanting; the literary 
testimonies and coins, on which one must in the 
main rely, postdate the time referred to by more 
than a millennium and a half (pp. 12 f.). Yet Miss 
Philippson finds in the early relation between Thes- 
saly and Boeotia proof for the antiquity of Thes- 
salian tradition; the Mycenaean influence she 
considers late and insignificant, and due to the cul- 
tural seclusion of Thessaly from the rest of Greece, 
she believes, the old religious views survived with- 
out change (pp. 14 ff.). Nilsson denied any decisive 
influence of Thessaly even on the Homeric religion, 
because this province “never had the least impor- 
tance in the spiritual life of the Greeks nor was [it] 
penetrated by either the Mycenaeans or the histori- 
cal Greek culture except at a late date and super- 
ficially” (The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Myth- 
ology [1932], p. 237). Miss Philippson does not 
enter into any argument with those who have pro- 
posed an entirely different theory concerning the 
development of Greek mythology. In my opinion, 
her claim that the earliest Greek mythology is based 
on a “Thessalian religious vision” (e.g. p. 28) can 
hardly be made good by the evidence available. 
Lupwic EDELSTEIN 
THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Cults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics in Ancient 
Greece, with Two Appendices: the Ionian Phylae, 
the Phratries, by Martin P. Nilsson (Skrifter ut- 
givna av Svenska Institutet i Athen, series 2, vol. 
1). Pp. 179. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1951. Sw. 
Crs. 20. 


This work is a comprehensive survey of the inter- 
relations between the cults, myths, and oracles of 
the Greeks and their social and political life. The 
introduction begins with a correction of some an- 
thropologists’ ideas on the relation between myths 
and ritual in ancient Greece. It was seldom that a 
myth affected cult and ritual. Rose, in a study of 
this problem, cited only one instance: the myth of 
the rape of Kore remodelled the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Nilsson accepts this and adds another in- 
stance, the cult of Helios in the city of Rhodes. The 
myth told by Pindar in the seventh Olympian in- 
spired the creation of this cult, when the city was 
founded in 407 B.c. (See further his article “Son- 
nenkalender und Sonnenreligion,” ARW 30 [1933] 
142, n. 7 = Opuscula Selecta 2, 464, n. 10.) Myths, 
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on the other hand, were of extreme importance in 
social and political life. The crafts had their divine 
patrons and the various social groups, from peoples 
to families, their particular gods or heroes. The 
right of most of the Greek states to their territories 
was justified by myths, which were regarded not as 
fiction but as ancient history. Occasionally also 
myths were used to explain the origin of civil in- 
stitutions. 

The first chapter is devoted to cults and politics. 
Before the age of the sophists Greek religion was 
collective. “Birth destined man for a certain reli- 
gious circle with its gods and cults, duties and views 
of life . . . There were several such circles, families, 
places, and the polis enclosed them all. Many 
scholars think this form of religion low, but its im- 
portance was great. There was room in it for sin- 
cere piety, a living, unreasoned faith in the gods. 
Such a piety is the outcome of a long living together 
of a limited circle of men, such as the Greek polis 
was, and their gods . . . To fuse two cities or to 
unite a district with another city than that to which 
it formerly belonged was not so simple a matter as 
to unite two assemblies or to acquire a piece of land. 
The circles too which were delimited against each 
other must be fused into one, the human and divine 
inhabitants united in one compass.” After these 
prefatory remarks Nilsson proceeds to describe the 
various ways in which, when several townships were 
united in one city (synoecism), the divine inhabi- 
tants as well were brought into the new city’s com- 
pass. The examples are drawn from Megalopolis 
in Arcadia. Two cults of Pan were transferred to 
Megalopolis. The temple of Apollo Epikourios at 
Bassae could not be moved, but the Phigalaeans 
brought a bronze statue of him to Megalopolis, and 
the place in which it was set up was named Bassae. 
The cult of Zeus Lykaios on the top of Mount 
Lykaion likewise could not be moved, but this diff- 
culty was got round by dedicating a precinct, copied 
from that on Lykaion, at Megalopolis. Not far from 
Megalopolis was a temple of Apollo Parrhasios. At 
his yearly festival a boar was sacrificed to Apollo 
Epikourios in the marketplace of Megalopolis and 
then immediately carried in a procession to the 
temple of Apollo Parrhasios, where the thigh pieces 
were burnt and the flesh eaten. Processions, in fact, 
were a common way of connecting an outlying cult 
with a ruling city. The cult of the Great Goddesses, 
which was widespread in western Arcadia, was also 
important at Megalopolis; it must have been intro- 
duced at the time the city was founded, whatever 
the date of Damophon, who made the statues, was. 
(The second-century date, it should have been noted, 


is now generally accepted for Damophon.) Other 
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examples of the transference of cults on the occa- 
sion of a synoecism are furnished by Patrae and 
Cyzicus. Sometimes a synoecism caused the revision 
of the sacrificial calendar, as on the island of My- 
konos and as has been argued for Cos. Sometimes, 
on the carried 
through so strictly; examples are cited from Arcadia, 
Phocis, and Rhodes. 


other hand, a synoecism was not 
In the second section of this 
chapter we are told how Athens adopted the cults 
of territories she conquered or absorbed and how 
she used religion to attach the people of these terri- 
tories to herself. The chief examples are the cult 
of Dionysos Eleuthereus, the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and the complex and enlightened social and religious 


(I do 


not understand why Nilsson says that at Eleutherai 


measures taken in regard to the Salaminians. 


some rite imitating the bringing of the old xoanon 
from its temple to Athens was performed. He cites 
only Pausanias I. 38. 2— where for 2 read 8. The 
passage is ordinarily taken to mean that the image 
in Eleutherai in Pausanias’ time was a copy of the 
old one that had been taken to Athens, an interpre- 
tation supported by IX. 27. 4.) 


Athens likewise 
furnishes most of the material for the final section, 
entitled “Cults and Foreign Politics,” of this chap- 


ter. Her attempts to use religion for political 
propaganda among the other Greeks are briefly re- 
ferred to. Her adoption of the cult of Bendis is 
explained as an attempt to assure herself of Thra- 
cian help in the Peloponnesian War. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters deal with 
myths. Half of “Myths and Politics” is again de- 
voted to Athens. 


Overseas claims to 


Megara, interest in Delos were justified by myths 


onqueésts, 


invented ad hoc. Legends of the Ionian colonization 
were refashioned to make Athens the metropolis of 
the Ionians. Many of these fictions show the influ- 
ence of Peisistratos. The second half of this chap- 
ter, “Ancestors and Eponyms,” emphasizes how 
deeply ingrained in the Greek mind was the idea 
that members of a social group were descended from 
a common ancestor and how important this idea was 
in politics and discusses the mythological inventions 
to which it gave rise —the descendants of Hellen, 
the Herakleidai, the eponymous heroes of the ten 
phylae created by Kleisthenes, Hyrnetho, the epony- 
heroine of 


mous the non-Dorian phyle of the 


Hyrnathioi at Argos, etc. The chapter on “Myths 
in Political Propaganda” summarizes the patriotic 
myths familiar from Attic tragedy and oratory, par- 
ticularly from the epitaphioi, and gives some non- 
Athenian instances of the adroit use of myths for 
entitled 
and Kings” begins with the eponymous ancestors 


invented by the Greeks for foreign peoples but 


propaganda. A section “Foreign Peoples 
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connected by genealogical links with their own 
mythology and passes on to the mythical genealogies 
used to give foreign royal houses a standing in 
In the fifth century the Odrysian 
king Teres seems to have been made a descendant 
of Tereus, and the Epirote royal house was carried 
back to Neoptolemos and Andromache; in the time 
of Pyrrhos Andromache’s place in the genealogy was 
taken by Lanassa, daughter of the Heraclid Kleo- 
daios, invented as a compliment to Lanassa, daugh- 
ter of Agathokles of Syracuse, whom Pyrrhos had 
married. The most fateful of these fictitious gene- 
alogies derived the Argeadai, the royal house of 
Macedonia, from the Heraclid Temenos. Herodotus 
is our first witness for it. When Philip II began to 
interfere in Greek politics, it was used in various 
ways to further his ambitions and justify his con- 
quests. Alexander also emphasized his descent from 
Herakles until his visit to the oracle of Ammon 
resulted in a new myth that made him a son of 
Zeus. The Ptolemies and Antigonids claimed de- 
scent from the Macedonian royal house, thereby 
acquiring Herakles as ancestor. Seleukos, according 
to a typically Hellenistic myth, was begotten by 
Apollo. These genealogies were accepted by the 
Macedonians and by the Greek subjects of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucids, but had no importance for 
the Orientals. “As time went on the Epigonoi found 
in the ruler cult an ideal foundation for their power 
which comprised all the inhabitants of their State. 
But it was unknown in Macedonia where the old 
Greek ideas and traditions lingered on. And there 
only we find the people really attached to their royal 
house, the descendants of the Argeadae and of 
Herakles.” Chapter IV, “The Use of Myths in the 
Late Age,” tells us of the arguments, mythical and 
other, cited by the Messenians and the Lacedae- 
monians in their dispute over the Ager Dentheliates 
in A.p. 25, the myth that Apollo and Artemis were 
born at Ephesus, put forward by the Ephesians in 
A.D. 22 in defending the claim of their temple of 
Artemis to asylia, and the claims of Miletus and of 
Araxa to be the place where Apollo and Artemis 
were conceived. The chapter ends with a short 
review of instances of asylia in the Hellenistic age. 
It was in the sixth century B.c. that myths were 
most effective in politics. After the Persian Wars 
they were systematized and rationalized by the 
logographers and reshaped by the tragic poets and 
in consequence lost their appeal to the masses, 
though they continued to interest the educated. 
Oracles, however, still impressed the ordinary man. 
The last chapter is devoted to them. Delphi guarded 


Greek society. 


its prestige by ambiguous responses that could be 
made to fit the event; hence interpretations became 
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more important for propaganda than the oracles 
themselves. After the Persian Wars the authority 
of Delphi gradually waned except in Sparta. In the 
fourth century we find Demosthenes accusing the 
Pythia of siding with Philip. Much more important 
for propaganda purposes than Delphi, however, 
were oracles ascribed to mythical seers like Mousaios, 
Bakis, and the Sibyls. The chresmologoi who col- 
lected and spread them had great influence. Peisis- 
tratos employed such a man and was himself nick- 
named Bakis. His son Hippias, 
Herodotus, knew oracles more thoroughly than 
other men. Hipparchos expelled Onomakritos for 
inserting in the oracles of Mousaios an oracle un- 
favorable to Peisistratos’ 
Aegean. We see that Peisistratos understood the 
political use of oracles as well as he did that of 
myths. Oracle-mongers and anonymous oracles come 
again to the fore in the Peloponnesian War. Their 
excessive use in Athens for political propaganda is 
shown by the comedies of Aristophanes. In Sparta 
one proffered by Diopeithes played a decisive part 
in the dispute over the kingship in 401 
Epaminondas made a clever use of oracles before 
the battle of Leuctra. On the whole, however, be- 
lief in them seems to have declined somewhat during 
the fourth century. It revived in the Hellenistic 
age. Nilsson does not treat oracles of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods in the present work, however, 
since he has already done so in the second volume of 
his Geschichte der griechischen Religion. 

In an appendix on the Ionian phylae he argues 
for the correctness of the old view that the four 
phylae found in Athens are the original Ionian ones 
and suggests that they represent the four classes of 
Mycenaean society, Nobles (Geleontes), Common 
Warriors (Hopletes), Herdsmen (Aigikoreis), and 
Tillers of the Soil (Argadeis); the etymology of 
Argadeis is unknown, but agriculturists must be 
assumed for a society that had the other three 
classes. 

In “Appendix II: The Phratries” he refers to 
Ferguson’s observation that no corporate noun cor- 


according to 


aims in the northeast 


B.C. 


responds to the word orgeones as genos does to 
gennetai and thiasos to thiasotai and notes further- 
more that the lexicographers do not designate the 
orgeones as a cult association, but merely as par- 
ticipants in a cult. Consequently, we have no right 
to assume that in the early age they formed cult 
associations. He thinks that Philochorus, frag. 35 
Jacoby, “The phraters shall necessarily receive the 
orgeones and the homogalaktes, whom we call gen- 
netai,” refers to a law of Solon. The noble families 
had not only cults that were attached to their genos 
but also others, which were celebrated on their estates 
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and which they had therefore taken over. They 
might, if they were so inclined, allow “people with- 
out fathers” living on or near their estates to take 
part in such festivals. These latter people who par- 
ticipated in the cult were orgeones but did not form 


any cult association. Solon “compelled the phratries, 


which at that time, at least for a great part, were 
associations within the gene, to receive the orgeones 
of necessity.” This provided the machinery for 
making sure that the thetes, to whom he had given 
certain political rights, were Athenian citizens. “The 
purpose of the phratries was in itself not of a reli- 
gious order, although the act of receiving new mem- 
. The phratries 
had in origin no gods of their own, the gene which 


bers was given a religious sanction . . 


were parts of some phratries kept their old gods. 
The phratries obtained such gods, common to them 
all, as maintained the social and civic order, Zeus 
and Athena. The phratries give an example of the 
diluting and secularising of religion when the State 
lays its dead hand upon it.” 

There are some misprints, mistakes in English, 
and other minor oversights in the book; only those 
that might confuse a reader will be mentioned here. 
P. 44, line 10: for oxen read ox. P. 83, line 20: for 
Theseus read Thetis. P. 89, lines 26 and 29: for 
while read because. P. 90, line 16: 386 is a misprint 
for 380. P. 91, line 32: “to protect the Argives” is 
ambiguous; “in order to protect” is what is meant. 
P. 92, line 18: should not “ 
“Giants”? P. 97, line 4: would it not be well to 
omit “first,” 
Persica was earlier than Herodotus VII? P. 139, line 
24: for walling in them read walling them in. P. 151, 
line 10 of note 5: the author evidently meant to say 
“are also subdivisions — phratries — of the Tottei- 
dae” (or something to the same effect) instead of 
“are also subdivisions of the phratry of the Tottei- 
dae.” 
“dragon” instead of “serpent” or “snake.” 

For a work that includes so much information in 
so brief a space there are surprisingly few passages 
that show signs of over-compression. That on 
Theseus in Attic art, pp. 53-4, has suffered the most 
in this respect. An uninformed reader would carry 
away the idea that no myths of Theseus were repre- 
sented earlier than the last quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. The statement that the slaying of Peri- 
phetes does not appear on vases is inexact; see the 


Titans” be changed to 


since it is not certain that Hellanicus’s 


Throughout the book &épdaxwy is translated 


cup by the Pistoxenos painter, Beazley, ARV, p. 
575, 8 (photographs are published by Schefold in 
G. Schwab, Die schénsten Sagen des klassischen 
Altertums, Amerblach-Verlag, Basel, 1948, I, figs. 
24 and 25, opposite pp. 273 and 304). The Treasury 
of the Athenians at Delphi is thought by many to 
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have been erected in the last decade of the sixth 
century B.c. rather than after the battle of Marathon. 
The discussion of Pandion on p. 57 reads as if the 
enlarged list of 
Pandion II 


the author meant this. 


Attic kings with Kekrops II and 
were as old as Peisistratos; I doubt if 
reaffirms the 
opinion advanced in his first article, published over 


In note 40 on p. 162 the author 
fifty years ago, that the Attic demes were pseudo- 
gentilician. “The demes were constituted locally, 
comprising the inhabitants of a certain district, but 
afterwards the membership was hereditary. All have 
read in the gospel of St. Luke that Joseph with his 
bride went to the city of his fathers, Bethlehem, to 
be taxed, but hardly anybody has asked why he 
could not be taxed at Nazareth, where he lived. 
his is the ancient principle that the membership in 
a state or in one of its subdivisions is determined by 
birth. The ancients were not able to think other- 
wise.” The observation is characteristic of Professor 
Nilsson, part of whose genius lies in this ability to 
see in a passage so familiar as to be meaningless to 
most of us the expression of a basic attitude of the 
ancient mind. Let no one, therefore, be beguiled 
by the modest preface, which states that this book 
“does not pretend to offer anything new” into 
thinking that reading it will not teach him a good 


deal. MARJorI£ J. MILNE 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Development of Attic Black-Figure, by 
J. D. Beazley. (Sather Classical Lectures XXIV) 
Pp. XIV + 127, pls. 49. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951. $6.50. 


Everything that comes from Sir John Beazley's 
pen causes justified excitement, but this book is 
especially welcome for two reasons. First, because it 
is not often that the author finds the time to relate 
the story of a certain period of Attic vase-painting. 
Wishing ,to offer as much as possible of the inex- 
haustible wealth of his knowledge, he often presents 
his material in a form approaching mathematical 
formulae. As grateful as one is to the great scholar 
for every iota of his work, the product of a life 
most unselfishly dedicated to it, one is aware of what 
one misses in the way of pure literary pleasure. 
Everyone is familiar with Sir John’s style, clear and 
precise, yet thoroughly inspired — in one word, 
classical — and in this book we have it once more 
Secondly, this book illustrates for the 
first time another side of the author, that of the 


at its best. 


teacher. Those who have been privileged to benefit 
from this particular gift of his will be especially 
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glad to see that some at least of his lectures are now 
available to all students of Greek vases. 

The material is, as one would expect, selected in 
a masterly fashion. It is amazing to note, for in- 
stance, how many of the most popular subjects of 
Attic vase-painting throughout its history occur for 
the first time on the vases discussed in this book. 
The student who for the first time hears anything 
about Greek vases (and for whom these lectures are 
mainly intended) will be able to follow the clear 
language without any difficulty, while the reader 
who has long ago passed beyond that stage will enjoy 
the book with the eagerness of one who hears about 
them for the first time. The latter will find several 
vases published for the first time, new interpreta- 
tions for others, and additions or changes to the 
work of the following painters: the Chimaira Painter, 
the KX Painter, the Painter of Acropolis 606, Lydos, 
the Painter of Louvre F 6, the Tleson Painter, the 
Amasis Painter (the fragment from Samos [pl. 26,1] 
was seen by the excavators to be the work of the 
Amasis Painter, as stated in AM 56 [1931] 110, note 
2), the Acheloos Painter, the Kleophrades Painter 
(Panathenaics). ‘Two new painters, working for 
Nikosthenes, appear: the “BMN Painter” and the 
“Painter N.” The author sees a resemblance be- 
tween the dveaproréxea amphora in the Vatican 
and two fragments published in AA 1935, 489-490, 
figs. 64-65: the resemblance is close enough, I think, 
so that we can welcome another work, though frag- 
mentary, by the same hand as that highly individual 
work. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, almost equal 
in length. The first is dedicated to the technique, 
and to the period of Attic vases from the tenth 
century to the last decades of the seventh, the “Road 
to Black-figure,” as the author names it character- 
istically. In the following chapters (II-VIII) the 
development of black-figured vases is traced down 
to the closing years of the sixth century. By that 
time the black-figure technique has given all it pos- 
sibly can; what follows cannot change the picture. 
A whole chapter is dedicated to the Frangois vase. 
This is not surprising when one bears in mind “that 
almost everything that black-figure has to offer is 
found in this one vase,” as the author has told us in 
another place (Attic Black-figure: a Sketch, p. 15). 
The last chapter deals with the Panathenaic am- 
phorae, the only important series of Attic vases 
which remains faithful to the black-figure technique 
throughout its long history. 

Considering the organization of the book, one 
finds it rather inconvenient to have the notes placed 
at the end and numbered separately by chapters. For 
the benefit of the reader a few slips are noted here: 
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p- 44, line 9: for note 21 read note 19. P. 86: the 
reference to Dr. Hall’s vase is not clear, since the 
rock mentioned is on the other side of the vase 
which is not published. P. 92, line 10 from the foot, 
for but the owner read that the owner. P. 108, 
chapter III, note 11 is actually part of chapter II, 
note 11. The note should read: cf. Chapt. II, note 
27. P. 113, note 32: add “Agora Museum” after 
“Athens.” P. 116, note 54: the New York pelike has 
been published in JHS 71 (1951) 40 ff. P. 118, note 
85: read “. . . the agonothetes for the year . . . bene- 
factor of Athens, king Ariarathes V.” For Hesp. 5 
pp- 576-589 read Hesp. 5 pp. 50-58. 

The book is a delightful piece of printing. The 
illustrations are, as a whole, good. Plates 22,1 and 
$1 below are mispoised. A more serious fault is 
that many of the backgrounds have been painted 
out, a misfortune which would have been avoided 
had the author been able to see the plates through 
the press. But these are trifling points, noticed only 
because the whole book is so excellent. The reader 
has certainly only one wish, that Sir John Beazley 
will relate the whole history of Attic vase-painting 
so that full justice will be done to this fascinating 
realm to which his work has given us an entirely 


new meaning and value. BARBARA PHILIPPAKI 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Il Ritratto di Pitagora. Nota ad un ritratto fisi- 
onomico Greco del V secolo, by Sandro Stucchi. 
Pp. 11, figs. 6. Edito a cura del centro di Studi 
Goriziani. Rome, 1950. 


The booklet deals with the portrait of the phi- 
losopher and mathematician Pythagoras. His head 
is found on a tetradrachm from Abdera in Thrace, 
minted before 432 B.c., thus being the oldest Greek 
portrait of a notable man designated by his name. 
Coins of his birthplace Samos, minted in the second 
and third centuries A.p., also show the philosopher 
with his name inscribed. These coins represent him 
in full figure, seated, with a scepter in his left arm, 
except one which shows him standing; on all of them 
he is pointing with a rod to a globe on a column or 
a pillar. This alludes to his discovery of the spheri- 
cal form of the earth and the universe. The author 
tries, on the basis of these coins, to identify three 
marble busts as physiognomic portraits of Pytha- 
goras. The two heads from Ostia and and Aquileia 
(Figs. 1, 2, 4) seem indeed to be similar to each 
other in physiognomy. They are, however, quite 
different in style, head-dress, and shape of bust. We 
find, in Ostia: harsh forms, a wreath, and his left 
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side fully draped, while a snake crawls up on the 
right side of his chest; in Aquileia: soft forms, a 
fillet, and only a bunch of folds on the left shoulder. 
The bust on the clipeus in Heidelberg (Fig. 6) has 
no head-dress, longer hair, and a fuller beard. 

The identification in all cases is open to doubt. 
Why should Pythagoras have a snake on his chest? 
None of the heads is handsome, while — as Dr. Cecil 
Golann pointed out to me— Apuleius (Apologia 
4 and Florida XV) says that Pythagoras was not only 
the wisest but also the most handsome of the men 
of his time. This statement is probably based on 
statues which existed not only in Samos, but cer- 
tainly also in other communities, particularly in 
Southern Italy where his teachings lived on. Such a 
statue stood in Rome, as representative of Greek 
wisdom (Pliny, 34, 26). On such statues the coins 
may have been based. The statues on the Samian 
coins from the imperial period show the style of the 
classical period. To the same period belongs the 
coin from Abdera, but it was made sixty to seventy 
years after the death of Pythagoras which occurred 
about 500 B.c. in Metapontum in Lucania. It is 
therefore not possible that any actual likeness was 
used for the Thracian coin. Perhaps the magistrate 
who issued the coin was a namesake and lent his 
own features to the portrait of the celebrated phi- 
losopher for which hardly any direct tradition was 
available. Classical models were, therefore, used for 
the statues from which the Samian coins were copied. 
Thus all portraits preserved might be images, but 
not a physiognomical likeness of the great teacher. 
It is, in any case, haphazard to compare an original 
Greek coin with marble portraits of the imperial 
period which are about six hundred years later and 
of which we do not even know whether they are 
copies of a Greek likeness or portraits of Romans. 

The author is, however, to be commended for 
drawing attention to the coin dated in the Periclean 
age. He rightly compares this individual portrait 
of Pythagoras with the well-known gem of Dex- 
amenos. Both, as well as the self-portrait of Phidias 
on the shield of Athena Parthenos, prove that there 
was individual portraiture in this period. It began 
in the early classical period with such portraits as 
that of Themistokles and, although pushed into the 
background by the more idealistic trend of the 
Periclean era, it lived on in the minor arts. Then, 
at the end of the fifth century, such likenesses as 
Thucydides, old Sophocles, Euripides, Socrates were 
created, portraits wrongly dated by several scholars 
to the fourth century. Thus this small pamphlet 
presents some stimulating ideas. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 

CocuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Die Kunst von Pergamon, by Arnold Schober. 
Pp. 202, figs. 161. Margarete Friedrich Roheer 


Verlag, Vienna, 1951. 


Ever since the first German excavations of 1878- 
1886 Pergamon has exercised a special fascination 
for archaeologists; and small wonder, for its topog- 
raphy, architecture, epigraphy, and especially its 
sculpture have opened new vistas for our knowledge 


of Hellenistic art. Nevertheless, as the author claims, 


there have as yet been no comprehensive accounts 
had had the 
excellent publications of Winnefeld and Winter on 
the results of the excavations, with detailed descrip- 


of Pergamene art as a whole. We 


tions of the objects found, and we have had nu- 
merous discussions, e.g. by von Salis, Schuchhardt, 
von Massow, and Kahler, of the sculptures of the 
frieze of the Altar, but “weder in Zusammenhang 
als Einzelerscheinung noch als wichtiges Teilgebiet 
der hellenistischen Kunst” has Pergamene art been 
One of the Mr. 
points out, is that for long periods of time, during 


presented. reasons, as Schober 
the installation of the Pergamon Museum, during 
the two wars, and again now, the sculptures from 
Pergamon in Berlin were not accessible. 

This gap Mr. Schober has set himself to fill. His 
book is the result of long years of study, for, as he 
explains, his special interest in Hellenistic art dates 
from his student days and has lasted all his life, as 
contributions in the 

Jahrbuch, and the 
Oesterreichische Jahreshefte. The manuscript of the 


evinced by his important 


Rémische Mitteilungen, the 
present book was ready in the spring of 1945, but 
was destroyed in the offices of the publisher during 
that fateful By the help of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute it has now been published. 


year. 


The text gives the most comprehensive picture of 
Pergamene architecture and sculpture that we have 
as yet had. No aspect is neglected. The historical 
background is fully presented, beginning with the 
early third century under Philetairos and ending in 
133 B.c. 
account of the topography and of the buildings 


with Attalos III; there is a vivid, readable 


erected during the reigns of the successive Perga- 
mene rulers; and above all the many sculptures 
actually found in Pergamon and those that can be 
stylistically related to them are discussed. In the 
last chapter, entitled Wesen und Wirkung, the style 
of Permagene art as such is analyzed, and the role 
this art played in Hellenistic art is explored. 

This is the theme. Its interest is enhanced by the 
ample illustrative material consisting of a hundred 
and sixty-one excellent halftones. We are grateful 
to Mr. Schober for having given us the results of 


his specialized studies in this beautiful and useful 
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book. That he has evoked many discussions — in 
agreement and disagreement — is a healthy sign for 
our science of archaeology. Here are a few strictures 
on my part. 

The chief fault of the book, in my opinion, lies 
in its theme. By concentrating on one site that 
happens to have been extensively and fruitfully ex- 
cavated, the author tends to make it a focus emitting 
rays of influence in all directions. But surely we 
must remember that Asia Minor has as yet been 
sparsely excavated, and that even so we have by 
now obtained a many-sided picture of the Hellen- 
istic world, in which artists travelled hither and yon, 
and worked in many cities, using a variety of styles. 
Though the author admits that the accounts of 
ancient writers and the signatures of artists found 
at Pergamon show that artists from other cities 
played their part there, he fails to make the natural 
deduction that Hellenistic art was international. 
As a result, sculptures from many different sites — 
for instance, the hanging Marsyas, the Arrotino of 
Florence, the head of a Centaur in the Conservatori 
Museum, the Triton of the Vatican, Pan and 
Daphne, even some battle scenes on Roman sar- 
cophagi become more or less Pergamene. 

Mr. Schober predicates three chief stages in Per- 
gamene art: the period under Attalos I (241-197 
B.c.) of the life-size statues of Gauls in the Capi- 
toline and Terme Museums (for which an interest- 
ing reconstruction of the complete monument with 
three other statues is given in figs. 20, 21); the 
period under Eumenes II (196-159) of the Great 
Altar; and the period under Attalos II (159-138 
B.c.) of the three-quarter life-size statues of Gauls, 
Giants, Persians, Greeks, and Amazons. The last 
group had commonly been connected with the sculp- 
tures mentioned by Pausanias (1.25.2) as dedicated 
by Attalos on the Athenian Akropolis, and so have 
been dated 201/200 s.c., the time that Attalos I 
visited Athens. Schober carefully gives this evidence, 
but decides that the group may have been dedicated 
not by Attalos I but by Attalos II, who also had 
relations with Athens. The reason for this change 
in chronology is that certain bases found in Perga- 
mon may have supported the original group of 
statues (cf. pp. 121 ff). This assumption, consid- 
ered merely possible on p. 125, becomes a fact on 
pp- 168 and 188, and a date for the group after 
159 s.c. is definitely predicated. 

It is important, however, to realize that the evi- 
dence for this change in chronology is not decisive, 
and that Pausanias may well have referred to the 
great Attalos I, and that the old date may therefore 
be correct. Stylistically, in the reviewer's opinion at 
least, the small sculptures appear to be nearer to the 
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Capitoline and the Terme statues than to the Frieze 
of the Altar, though it must be admitted that stylis- 
tic criteria in the Hellenistic period are not always 
reliable. 

The isolation of Austria during the last war and 
its aftermath is of course responsible for the fact 
that the author is often not cognizant of the recent 
literature outside of Germany and his own country 
For instance, Esther Hansen’s comprehensive and 
sober account The Attalids of Pergamon (1947) is 
nowhere mentioned, and for the origin of Gracco- 
Persian gems (p. 20) the latest reference given is 
Arch. Anz. 1928, though much has been written on 
this controversial subject since. The female head 
fig. 144, from the Stroganoff collection, is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

The title of the book “Die Kunst von Pergamon” 
is perhaps misleading, for only architecture and 
sculpture are considered, not painting, mosaics, pot- 
tery, metalware, or gems— which are all included 
in Hansen's “Art of Pergamon,” chapter 8 of her 
Attalids. 

One misses an index, for it is a pity that the 
wealth of material discussed is not made more easily 
accessible to the reader. 

These are mostly small points. On the positive 
side we may say that few authors have given the 
reader so sympathetic and stimulating an apprecia- 
tion of Hellenistic art as a whole as Mr. Schober in 


hi lendid vol 
GisELA M. A. RICHTER 
ROME 


The Origins and History of the Proconsular 
and the Propraetorian Imperium to 27 B.C., 
by Wilhelmina Feemster Jashemski. Pp. X + 174. 
Chicago, Illinois, The University of Chicago Press, 
1950. $5.00. 


It has long been recognized that the proconsular 
and propraetorian imperium by which the princeps 
and his deputies governed the Roman Empire had 
its precedents in the late Republic, and particularly 
in the power of Pompey. Earlier republican prece- 
dents were known, but their significance is now 
much clearer as a result of this investigation carried 
out at the suggestion of Professor J. A. O. Larsen. 
Dr. Jashemski’s results fully justify her concluding 
statement (99): “The indebtedness of Augustus 
goes back much further than has hitherto been sup- 
posed into the republican past. In other words, 
the Principate was not the outgrowth of a revolu- 
tionary turn of events during the last years of the 
Republic, but rather the expression of a long and 
natural process of development.” 
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Dr. Jashemski traces the history of the proconsular 
and propraectorian imperium from the first known 
instance of a proconsul (327 B.c.) in the Second 
Samnite War to the end of the Republic. A brief 
epilogue on the Principate summarizes the republi- 
can precedents. There follow sixteen appendices, 
a selected bibliography, and an excellent index. The 
appendices include lists of all proconsuls and pro- 
praetors before 218, of holders of imperium from 
218 to 198, of all known republican governors of 
provinces, and of men referred to as orparnyéds 
dy@imaros in inscriptions. The list of governors is 
based primarily on the work of other scholars, with 
some supplementary notes. The author was unable 
to use important work of two scholars, Professor 
David Magie’s Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Prince- 
ton, 1950) and Professor T. R. S. Broughton’s 
Magistrates of the Roman Republic I (New York, 
1951) and his most recent papers on Roman magis- 
trates. On the Cilician command of the orator M. 
Antonius Dr. Jashemski missed Broughton’s note, 
TAPA 77 (1946), 35-40, and also the inscription, 
CIL. I?. 2. 2662. A useful feature of the author's 
lists is her designation of the status of each pro- 
vincial governor as consul, praetor, proconsul, pro- 
praetor, privatus cum imperio. There may be a 
question in some instances of the designations (see 
comments below), but in general the analysis is 
convincing. 

The work is published by the offset process, doubt- 
less because the cost of printing the indispensable 
appendices would have been prohibitive. The study 
has suffered from not having gone through proof. 
There are inconsistencies in punctuation, especially 
in the use and omission of commas, there are split 
infinitives, a “whom” for “who” (37), and a hybrid 
name form, M. Antony. But the chief objection to 
the form of publication is that scholars, especially 
in countries where printing is not such a luxury as 
it is in the United States, may not be aware of the 
importance of the work. There is also a danger that 
readers may be discouraged, as this reviewer was, by 
the first chapter, where the author's distrust of her 
sources is reflected in her style. One must go further 
to realize Dr. Jashemski’s mastery of the material, 
her originality, her boldness, and her ability to 
generalize. 

Dr. Jashemski shows how in the pro-magistrates 
appointed before 218 Rome had already “laid down 
the beginnings of her provincial system of adminis- 
tration” (16). In the discussion of the 
Punic War, a period when the needs of the war 
led to extensive use of pro-magistrates, she shows 


Second 


that the bestowal of proconsular imperium on former 
magistrates, who at the time were private citizens, 
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is a significant innovation. Dr. Jashemski makes a 
(22-24) that the first 
known instance of such a bestowal was the command 


strong case for her suggestion 


under which Cn. Scipio was sent to Spain in 218. 
There are other precedents, including the command 
of M. Claudius Marcellus in 215, for the command 
voted to Scipio Africanus in 210, though Scipio was 
of lower rank than the other privati who were given 
The author notes (39) that 
between 198 (read 192, cf. pp. 40 and 115) and 77 
no case is known of the grant of proconsular power 


proconsular imperium. 


to privati, and suggests that the increase in the 
number of praetors had made such commands un- 
necessary. She argues that the precedents for the 
bestowal by a commander of propraetorian im- 
perium on a deputy may go back to 295, and she 
cites two instances of such Second 
War (37 f.). Thus carrying further back 
Professor Boak’s important work (89, 96), she finds 
precedents long before Pompey for the legatus pro 
praetore who governed imperial provinces. She gives 
an excellent analysis of the terminology used in the 


power in the 
Punic 


second and first centuries for governors of provinces, 
providing, sometimes from evidence not available 
to Mommsen, confirmation for views expressed in 
the Rdmisches Staatsrecht. Demolishing Wilsdorf's 
arguments, she shows that Mommsen was right in 
holding that the governors of Hither and Further 
Spain, whether of consular or of praetorian rank, 
The results of 
her discussion of the governors of Macedonia, Asia, 
Africa, 
clusive, but she shows that in these provinces, too, 


were regularly called proconsuls. 
Narbonese Gaul, and Cilicia are less con- 


the praetorian governors were in time of need given 
proconsular power, and that such bestowals were 
the rule in Asia after Sulla. She considers carefully 
the title orparnyds dv@iwaros, which is found in Greek 
inscriptions of the second and early first century, and 


concludes, after rejecting Holleaux’s more sweeping 


statement, that the title was used for any man with 
proconsular imperium, whether he wielded it as 
proconsul, practor, or propraetor. 

The in Dr. 
Jashemski’s view, were usually praetors or pro- 


governors of Sicily and Sardinia, 
She is 


probably right, but it should be noted that neither 


praetors without proconsular imperium. 
Verres nor his two immediate predecessors are de- 
scribed by Cicero as propraetors. Here the table on 
page 117 is misleading. In the sources there is a 
curious avoidance of pro praetore alone, and fre- 
quent employment of praetor as a title for governors 
whose year of office was over. The instances are so 
common that in my opinion they are based on 
established practice rather than, as Mommsen sug- 
Staatsrecht 


gested, on carelessness (Rdmisches 
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240, n. 5). The discussion of the governors of 
Cyrene (78-84), where the title was usually quaestor 
pro praetore, shows the use of officials of lower rank 
in an unimportant province. 

The study is significant not only for the republi- 
can precedents of the Principate, but also for the 
contribution it makes to Roman constitutional his- 
tory. “The beauty of the Roman constitution,” Dr. 
Jashemski says (74), “lay in its adaptability in meet- 
ing new needs as they arose.” She has shown how 
that adaptability enabled Roman statesmen of the 
Republic to devise means of administering an 
empire. 

Lity Ross TAYLoRr 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, by 
T. Robert S. Broughton, with the collaboration of 
Marcia L. Patterson. Volume I: 509 B.c. — 100 B.c. 
Pp. XIX + 578. American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1951. $6.00. 


Official collections of t!ve names of the consuls and 
the other magistrates were made early in the history 
of the Roman Republic; and history itself was, for 
a Roman, largely the lives and deeds of famous 
men, clarorum virorum facta moresque. The writ- 
ings of Cicero are filled with allusions to this man’s 
noble ancestry, to that man’s cousins and aunts. 
Small wonder, then, when such a point of view 
prevailed, that a friend of Cicero compiled a book 
in which he set down the names of the magistrates 
in chronological order: Atticus ... in annali suo 
scriptum reliquit . . . in eo volumine ... quo 
magistratus ordinavit (Nepos Hannibal 13, 1; At- 
ticus 18, 1). ‘The modern student of Roman history 
stands in sore need of such a book as Atticus’ lost 
liber annalis and here it is at long last, a work to 
which the overworked phrase “invaluable to the 
scholar” can be applied with simple honesty. 

Volume I, now at hand, lists year by year the 
following magistrates from the beginning of the 
Republic (509 s.c.) through 100 B.c.: consuls; mili- 
tary tribunes with consular power; dictators and 
masters of horse; censors; praetors; curule aediles; 
aediles of the plebs; tribunes of the plebs; quaestors; 
iudices quaestionis; interreges; promagristrates; trib- 
unes of the soldiers; legates, either ambassadors, en- 
and the special 
commissions, such as those for leading out colonies, 
dedicating temples, translating into Latin the agri- 
cultural treatise of Mago the Carthaginian, or divid- 
ing land according to the Gracchan laws. Finally, 


voys, or lieutenants; various 
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after the magistrates, the various priests (pontifices, 
augures, X viri sacris faciundis, III viri epulones, 
flamines, salii) and the vestal virgins are listed under 
the year of their accession and also of their death, 
if these are known; otherwise they are listed under 
a year in which for some reason they are mentioned. 
All the evidence, both literary and epigraphic, is 
cited for each magistracy and priesthood of each 
year. Special problems receive concise but thorough 
treatment in notes. Volume II is now complete in 
MS and will appear shortly; it will cover the period 
99 B.c.-31 B.c. and will have a complete index of 
names for the entire work which will give the known 
career of each man. The moneyers for the entire 
Republican period will be gathered together in 
volume Ii; they present special problems, their 
chronology is often obscure and no comprehensive 
survey of them has been published since 1910. For 
this section of the work Professor Broughton has 
been able to use material from Sydenham’s forth- 
coming posthumous study. 

Most of the magistracies and priesthoods have 
been dealt with in special studies and doctoral dis- 
sertations. Yet the published lists of praetors, of 
aediles, of priests, for example, are available only 
in the largest libraries; and, for the average student, 
to whom they are inaccessible, they are useless. 
Again, Degrassi’s monumental and definitive edi- 
tion of the Fasti consulares et triumphales (1947) 
is available in few libraries; the splendid and sump- 
tuous style in which it is published has priced it 
beyond wide circulation. The results of all these 
works pertaining to the lists of magistrates are now 
gathered together in a single handy volume; nor 
is it a compilation only, for the evidence is carefully 
weighed and evaluated. Professor Broughton has 
produced more than a prosopographical handbook. 
It is the most important source book on the Repub- 
lic yet to appear. The events are summarized under 
the names of the magistrates taking part in them 
and all the ancient evidence is cited year by year. 

Professor Broughton accepts the sources as funda- 
mentally reliable. Livy, he holds, preserves the best 
record of the magistrates; and the order of the 
names of the consuls for each year are more reliably 
given in Livy than in the fastt Capitolini. Most of 
the names on the fasti from the beginning are 
doubtless historic, though Sp. Tarpeius Montanus 
Capitolinus, cos. 454, for example, has a suspicious 
look. Few Roman historians would accept the argu- 
ments of Krister Hanell, who maintains that there 
was only one annual eponymous magistrate before 
the decemvirate and denies the historicity of the 
expulsion of the kings in 509 B.c. 

The magistrates are most fully treated for the 
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period 218 to 166 B.c., for which the main source 
is Livy, books 21 to 45. These fifty-three years out 
of the total of four hundred and ten covered by the 
first volume occupy one-third of the book. For these 
years alone is there a complete list of praetors. Yet 
while Livy is responsible for the full account of 
praetors and senatorial commissions for these years, 
he has notable gaps. Only fifty-three of the one 
hundred and six curule aedile: are named. And of 
the seventy-five praetors who ueld office from 366 
to 292 B.c., years which are covered by Livy books 
7 to 10, the names of only eleven are given. Since 
Livy names the praetors so conscientiously in the 
later period, it is the more curious that he gives 
them only at random in the earlier. Similarly, the 
changes in the composition of the great priestly col- 
leges are given very thoroughly in books 21 to 45 
yet rarely mentioned in books 2 to 10. Not even the 
succession of pontifices maximi is given for the early 
period. Yet there were available in the time of Livy 
lists of the membership of the priestly colleges from 
the beginning, giving the succession decuria by 
decuria. A fragment of one such list survives (JLS 
9338, 3): the first place (decuria I) in the college 
of augurs was held by L. Julius Caesar from 80 to 
40 B.c.; he was succeeded in turn by L. Sempronius 
L.f. Atratinus and, in A.p. 7, P. Petronius P.f. Who 
was the M. Cornelius M. f. who heads the list for 
the second decuria? Livy does not mention him. 

Professor Broughton expresses the hope that his 
work will lead to the preparation of a Prosopo- 
graphia Liberae Rei Publicae. Certainly it goes a 
long way towards filling the need for one. 

F. W. ADAMs 
Hosart COLLEGE 


Roman Civilization: Selected Readings, edited 
with an introduction and notes by Naphtali Lewis 
and Meyer Reinhold. Volume I: the Republic. 
Pp. 544. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1951 [No. XLV of the Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies]. $5.00. 


This is the first volume of the Roman counterpart 
to Botsford and Sihler’s Hellenic Civilization (No. I 
of this distinguished Columbia University series, 
1915, and reprinted) , to which it seems fully equal 
in merit and value. The editors express the hope 
that volume II, covering the period from 27 B.c. to 
the fourth century A.p., “may appear without undue 
delay.” Volume I contains an introduction on the 
sources (Roman historiography, the Roman, Greek, 
and Christian writers quoted here or to be quoted 
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in vol. II, legal sources, inscriptions, papyri, and 
similar documents, coins [these last, however, not 


utilized in this work]) and eight chapters going 


down to 27 B.c. (before 509 B.c., the conquest and 


organization of Italy, domestic affairs to 264, over- 


seas conquests 264-27 B.c., the Roman revolution, 
the administration of the imperial Republic, society 
and culture 264-27), followed by a glossary of fre- 
quent terms, bibliography, index of authors and 
documents, and general index. 

The editors present us with translations of nearly 
three hundred passages (some complete documents, 
such as letters, some abridged) from twenty-eight 
Roman and ten Greek authors, plus forty-eight 
Latin, thirty-one Greek, and one Oscan inscription, 
plus two Greek papyri, one selection from the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, some of the leges regiae, the XII 
Tables, and a good number of laws, charters, and 
decrees (included in the count of inscriptions) . 
Some of these translations are specially valuable as 
being of texts and documents not previously trans- 
lated into English or else not yet easily available in 
the original or in translation: most of the inscrip- 
tions, Berlin Papyrus 628, the leges regiae, passages 
from Pliny the Elder, Pomponius, Gaius, Macrobius, 
Censorinus, Servius, Phlegon, Memnon, the Sibylline 
Oracles, and the piece On Canvassing for the Con- 
sulship purporting to be by Quintus Cicero. 

The method may be illustrated by one example. 
Chapter vi, the second of two on “the administra- 


tion of the imperial Republic,” has a part on 
Aspects of Roman Misrule, pages 355-378, sections 
141-147. The entitled 


Armies Abroad, The “Legatio Libera, 


and 
Predatory 


sections are Generals 


Governors, Collusion between Governor and Pub- 
licans, A Scrupulous Governor [Cicero], Punishment 
of Culpable Officials, Expressions of Anti-Roman 
Feeling, and each has a brief introduction (from 
three page) and three 
passages quoted in translation from Livy, Cicero 
(nine in all) , Valerius Maximus, Memnon, Phlegon, 


or the Sibylline 


lines to almost a one to 


Oracles, with footnotes where 
needed (thirty-five in all). 

The whole work seems excellent, well conceived, 
well executed. The editors have combed the literary 
and non-literary sources for passages that throw light 
on Roman civilization of the regal and republican 
periods, arranged them chronologically and topically, 
and provided them with an English translation, the 
necessary introductions, explanations, indexes, and 


bibliographies. Specially useful to this reviewer are 


the introduction on the sources, the many inscrip- 
tions quoted (particularly the Greek ones) , and the 
bibliographies. 


The translations given are some- 


times their own, sometimes the work of others 
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(mostly from the Loeb Classical Library), some- 
times a mixture of these, and sometimes adapted in 
whole or in part from the work of others. In 
chapters i-iv, for example, the LCL version is given 
for about eighty-nine passages, their own for about 
fifty, an adapted version for eighteen (two only in 
part) and a non-LCL version for four (one only in 
part). This large dependence on the work of others 
was probably necessitated by the sheer bulk of the 
amount to be presented, it being of course much 
easier and quicker to check existing versions against 
the original than to produce new ones. In the case 
of Livy, for example, this method has resulted in 
three kinds of version: their own, the LCL, adapta- 
tion from the Everyman’s Library. The results, it 
should be said, seem to be quite satisfactory. In 
some cases, where the LCL version is in progress, 
newer versions have appeared since the present 
volume was published, or even appeared while it 
must have been in press (e.g., Pliny, N.H. XVII- 
XXIII, 1950-51). 

A few questions may be raised (e.g., what is the 
date of Bate’s transl. of the Sibylline Oracles, Books 
I1I-V? Should not the footnote, p. 3, on the date 
of the Fasti Capitolini indicate Degrassi’s view and 
that the matter is still disputed, cf. AJA 55 [1951] 
279 £.2 What edition [place, date, editor] is the 
basis of the translation, p. 143, of the passage on the 
cult of Aesculapius from the anonymous work On 
Famous Men? Is “Menturnae,” p. 283, correct?), 
but they would weigh as nothing against the solid 


worth of this volume. Aaruva E. Goanon 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Arte e gusto negli scrittori latini, by Giovanni 
Becatti. Pp. VII +500, pls. 80 (figs. 153) , frontis- 
piece. Sansoni, Florence, 1951. 4000 lire. 


This is an account of the development of the 
Romans’ ideas of art, as seen in their literature, 
down to the third centry (Becatti hopes to be able 
to extend it later). It consists of a preface, an intro- 
ductory chapter in four parts on the formation of 
an artistic taste and milieu in Rome, a chapter each 
on Varro, Cicero, Horace, Vitruvius, Valerius Max- 
imus, Seneca, Petronius, Quintilian, Statius, Martial, 
Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Younger, Juvenal, and 
Apuleius, a chapter on the other Latin writers, and 
one of résumé, followed by an appendix of three 
hundred and thirty-seven passages, in the original 
Latin, from the authors quoted (including nine in- 
scriptions) , three indices, and finally the illustra- 
tions. 
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Since about 1852, as Becatti shows, the literary 
sources have been culled for the history of the 
Greek artists and of various phases of Greek art, but 
hardly at all yet for the history of art taste and 
criticism, of aesthetics, especially among the Romans. 
This need it is his purpose to satisfy. His method 
is to select the most significant, pertinent passages, 
translate or paraphrase them, and comment on them, 
avoiding archaeological or philological discussion 
and eschewing footnotes altogether, in place of 
which he gives a bibliography for each chapter. 

In Chapter I, the longest, are discussed: (1) art 
currents, the flow of works and artists, during the 
Republic; (2) art and artists in Greek and Roman 
life; (3) the influence of Greek philosophy and 
aesthetics in Rome; (4) Roman contacts with the art 
criticism and literature of Greece. In the chapters 
on the various Latin writers, the commentary in- 
cludes general statements about each man and his 
contribution to the central theme. 

Becatti shows that the traditional, typical Roman 
attitude was one of moral prejudice against art (ex- 
cept such obviously “useful” branches as portraiture, 
ornamentation, architecture, and narrative art) and 
artists, but of admiration for many individual works 
of art. This attitude towards art as a corrupting 
luxury was considerably modified in the course of 
time through the influence of Greek art and culture 
along with the rise of Rome to a position of domi- 
nance and wealth. Rome became an enormous 
museum, full of works of art brought from abroad 
or produced at home, wealthy Romans became art 
collectors, there were dealers in antiques, auction 
sales, art brokers, restorers, and forgers, dilettanti 
and connoisseurs, though the interest in art re- 
mained rather superficial and hamstrung by the 
traditional prejudice. 

Of all the Roman writers Becatti finds Cicero the 
one who shows the greatest understanding of art and 
interest in it, and next to him Quintilian. Varro is 
interesting as showing both old and new, being 
more traditionalist and conservative, more Catonian, 
than Cicero, but yet touched by the full force of 
Greek culture; to the old Roman passion for por- 
traiture Becatti attributes his illustrating each one 
of the seven hundred brief biographies of the 
Hebdomades with a portrait, real or reconstructed. 
Horace figures here chiefly as the author of the 
Epistles, where he represents the traditional view 
that art should serve definite and useful purposes, 
copy reality or what is probable, avoid fantasy and 
Vitruvius, aesthetics are based on 


eXcess. whose 


Greek doctrine, reveals a practical temperament al- 
together Roman; he gives us one of the largest 
extant scraps of ancient art-criticism on a con- 
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temporary problem. The other more significant 
writers are Petronius and Pliny the Elder. 

All this is well done. Becatti lets the evidence 
speak for itself, but draws the conclusions it points 
to. If any author is treated inadequately, it would 
seem to be Vergil, whose testimony in the Aeneid 
to the Romans’ love for decorative and narrative 
art could well be emphasized. The nine inscriptions, 
I feel, hardly scratch the surface, but a proper 
treatment would be a study in itself. With respect 
to the appendix of Latin passages, I wish that there 
were references back to the text, so that the casual 
reader could find quickly what Becatti thinks about 
a particular passage. The choice of illustrations, 
which are excellent, must have been difficult. It 
seems limited to the works or types of art mentioned 
in the text, but the Laocoon is missing, and if an 
illustration from the Seven Sages painting at Ostia 
is suitable, why not something from the Ara Pacis? 
Under all the illustrations are brief descriptions or 
comments, but here again I miss references back to 
the text. The bibliographies contain a surprisingly 
large number of studies in English. 

ArTHUR E. Gorpon 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


The Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania, edited 
by J. M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward Perkins. Pp. 
VI + 285, pls. 1] (figs. 38). The British School 
at Rome, Rome and London, 1952. £3. 

This is an edition, with introductions, indices, 

maps, and plates, of the inscriptions of Roman 

Tripolitania, including all the Latin and Greek ones 

thus far discovered, together with some inscribed in 

Latin or near-Latin characters but written wholly or 

partly in Libyan or Berber; excluded are the Neo 

Punic texts (except for translations, where possible, 

for bilinguals and _ trilinguals) 

already been published and a complete edition is 
in prospect. Present conditions of travel limit the 
work to the territory of modern Tripolitania. The 
great majority of the texts are from the Three Cities: 
Lepcis Magna (well over half), Oca, and Sabratha. 
Most of them are in Latin, and all, apparently, from 


since many have 


the Imperial age, the earliest known being a bi 
lingual (Lat., N.-P.) of 8 B.c.; the loss of all earlier 
records is due largely to the poor quality of the local 
sandstones used before good limestone was dis 
covered or marble imported. Many of the inscrip 
tions (e.g., eighty-three of the first hundred) are 
published here for the first time; of a total of over 
nine hundred and seventy-two, only one hundred 
and thirty-one appear in previous collections, though 
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many others have been published separately or in 
small groups. Excluded are all but two of the texts 
from four Christian cemeteries and catacombs, but 
their substance is incorporated in the indices and 
reference made to other publications. The milestone 
inscriptions are fully given only in a type series, with 
references About 
twenty-four texts, including three trilinguals, are in 
Greek, plus many quarry and mason’s marks. 


again to other publications. 


Quite apart from their multilingual character, the 
inscriptions contain many interesting records and 
reflections of the history of the region during the 
Empire: local government (some Punic traces still, 
e.g. sufetes at Lepcis; honorary titles such as amator 
patriae that translate Punic titles), relations with 
Rome, especially close (for Lepcis) under the Severi, 
(greatest in the 
coastal cities) and prosperity (greatest extremes at 
Lepcis) , road-building, aqueducts, and all the other 
marks of Romanization. 


various degrees of Romanization 


introductions, the 
genealogical table of the Severan family, the great 


Noteworthy are the editors’ 
attention given to materials, lettering, archaeological 
context, and photographic references, the complete 
or substantial inclusion of all the languages re- 
corded, the fullness of the text conventions and of 


the data for the spelling of place names (specially 


important for Lepcis), and the number of maps. 


New information includes the names of several new 
Roman governors, re-demonstration that Septimius 
Severus’ grandfather was a Severus (not a Macer), 
restoration of the cognomen Frugi to M. Licinius 
Crassus cos. 14 B.c., new titles at Lepcis, the assign- 
ment to Cn. Domitius Ponticus of fragments referred 


(filio) 


mortuo (new to me at least), “the only example so 


elsewhere to Lucanus or Tullus, quieto = 


far identified in Tripolitania of a typical desert 
with watchtowers,” and Ward Perkins 
and Goodchild’s new publication, “The Christian 


limes road 
Antiquities of Tripolitania” (Archaeologia 95, 1952). 

A few questions occur. No. 543, line 4: is quae 
the actual reading? qui seems required. No. 601, b, 
25 f. pos/[se Plau}tius be rather 
pos/[{t or -tea) Plau|tius? No. 861: what is “unique” 


205) 


should not 
about it? (cf. p No. 875: what does it mean? 
Would it not be better if all the scripts illustrated 
That of no. 610 
is dated somewhat differently on pp. 85 and 160. 


were actually dated? Four are not. 


A few grumbles: I wish that many more of the 
Latin texts and at least one each of the Greek and 
Neo-Punic could have been illustrated; only thirty 
eight out of almost a thousand seem rather few, 
though some will be grateful for the Libyan-Berber 
Not all the 
marked on the 


drawings buildings mentioned are 
5 


maps, e.g. the Office Baths at 
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Sabratha; are three baths known there, or four? 


The Words and Phrases part of the Christian index 
wish there similar list for the 


makes one were a 


pagan texts; nothing is more useful. I also miss 
the printing of ligatures and especially of inter 
puncts, though this would entail adding transcrip 
tions of the texts. The indices might well list all 
Greek, Libyan 


Berber, multilingual), as well as all the Christian 


the inscriptions by language (e.g. 


ones. More plates, larger indices, interpuncts, liga 
tures, transcriptions — all this would have increased 
the cost. As it is, the price seems moderate for such 
a wealth of material so splendidly presented. 
ArTHUR EF. Gordon 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Stadt und Imperium. K6ln in romischer Zeit. 

1. Die Anfange der Stadt Kéln und die Ubier, 
Pp. 208 
titsverlag, Balduin Pick, 1948 


by Hermann Schmitz. Kélner Universi 


The importance of a historical study of the city 
The 
German tribe of the Ubii occupied a fertile area of 


of Kéln in Roman times requires no emphasis. 


strategic importance on the left bank of the lower 
Rhine, their town was an administrative center and 
their harbor a station for the fleet, and the colony 
which was founded among them quickly became th« 
leading city of the region. Moreover, much a1 
chaeological evidence has been added to the record 
since Nissen’s study in the Bonner Jahrbiicher for 
1895, nor could he use all that was available then 
The present volume is the first part of such a histori 
cal study and deals with the period from the first 
contacts of the Ubii with Caesar until the accession 
of Trajan, who was at Koln when Hadrian brought 
death of Nerva. Not 


among its merits is the methodical use of archaeo 


him the news of the least 
logical evidence to supplement the scanty literary 
record. The second volume will deal with the late: 
period of the city when its social and economic 
development and its imperial significance reached 
their peak. The whole will afford a good basis for 
the further study made possible by the destruction 
of the war. 

The author holds that Caesar probably considered 
permitting the Ubii to settle on the left bank of the 
Rhine when he offered the Tencteri land in their 
area. They did in fact, he holds, begin a gradual 
infiltration and settlement soon alter 53, and were 
not settled all at once by administrative enactment 
of Agrippa in 38, as is generally believed. They 
lived in villages, of which the Vicus Lucretius, a 


little to the north of the present town, may repre 
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sent the nearest early settlem«¢ I! 
Ubu 


earlier date is 


foundation o 
the town of the 


probably LOOK 


12 B.c., since an excluded by tl 


ibsence of early Arretine ware, and that of the alta 


betore a.p. 9. The growth of the town was no casual 
occurrence, arising from the proximity of military 
camps (see Rostovtzeff, SEH RE 257, Ital. ed.) or the 
crossing of pre-existent trade routes, but both town 
and altar were the result of an Augustan plan for 
the future province of Germany, much as Lugdunum 
and its altar were related to the provinces of Gaul 
Witness the relation of harbor to town-plan, which 
extended 


itself beyond the 


considerably area of 
immediate settlement, the early building and forti 
fication, the 
Cathedral 


deposit here of Caesar's sword. But if 


existence of a Forum probably 


located near the site of the and the 


\ugustus 
intended also to found a military colony at Kéln 
the disaster in the Teutoburg forest restrained him, 
and it remained for Claudius to take up his plan 
and establish in a.p. 50 the veteran colony Claudia 


\ra Agrippinensium. The author uses the evidenc 


of villas in the area, especially that at KéIn-Miingers 


dort, which goes back to about A.v. 50, and compari 


sons with other German and Gallis 


allotments of 


villas for his 


estimate that military about one 
square kilometer each were made to about seven 
veterans in the territory between the 
Erfit. The Ubii, he 


first inferior in status to the colonists, but after the 


hundred 


Rhine and the holds, were at 


revolt of Civilis, when only the veterans who had 


intermarried with the natives, and their families 


remained, they became the dominant element, com 
pletely fused with the colony and known by its 
name. 

conclusions on the whole to have a 


These appeal 


reasonable basis. It is not fully brought out in th 


the Ubii to Gaesar that 


still 


account of the relation of 


their deditio, while they lived on the right 
bank of the Rhine, brought them into a relationship 
of fides (Cf. Heinze, Hermes 64 [1929] 152 £.) which 
they made a special effort to maintain (Caes. BG 
6.9.6-8, and 10.2), and that therefore the action of 
Agrippa, when in 38 he accepted the settlers on the 
left bank in looks lik« 


process necessitated by new circumstances. I do not 


fidem, a repetition of the 
1.463-465 to be clear evidence that the 
19 


interprets the Portus Lirensis of the inscriptions to 


find Lucan 


Ubii had crossed the Rhine before Schmitz 


refer to the harbor of Kéln, but must now reckon 


with the suggestion of De Laet (Portorium 130-144) 
that it was a frontier customs region, first separate 


from the Quadragesima Galliarum and later in 


corporated in it, just as the Ripa Thracia was first 


separate and later included in the Publicaum Por 
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BOOK 


Illyrici. We 


will 


torium may hope that the second 


volume appear soon An important part of 


our knowledge of the Roman Empire depends upon 


careful and detailed studies of individual cities such 


as this. 
Ir. Ropert S. BrouGHTON 


Bryn Mawr COoLuece 


Figurlich geschliffene Glaser — Eine Kolner 
Werkstatt des 3. Jahrhunderts. (Rémisch 
Germanische Kommission des Deutschen Ar 
chaologischen Instituts zu Frankfurt a.M., Rém 
isch-Germanische Band 19). By 
Fritz Fremersdorf. Pp. 31, figs. 9, pls. 23. Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1951. DM 22.00 


Forschungen 


As evidence of a glass factory in which the author 
believes that hollow-cut glass with figured scenes was 
produced during the third century a.p. at Cologne, 
Professor Fremersdorf presents twenty-five specimens 
found over an area extending from Northumberland 
to Ostia and Budapest, probably in fact into the 
Near East. A lucid description of each specimen is 
accompanied by the pertinent bibliographic refer 
ences, and some of the objects are illustrated by 
most excellent line and wash drawings as well as 
good photographic plates. Other authors would do 
well to adopt this happy combination of two visual 
aids, which give the student both accurate detail and 
the general feeling of a technique that can hardly 
be represented satisfactorily through photography 
alone. 

In his descriptions Fremersdorf repeatedly em 
phasizes two technical features of his group: (a) the 
use of non-intersecting scooped areas to form the 
figures; and (b) parallel shallow-cut lines within 
the scoops to depict details. These two characte 
istics seem to be the author's criteria for assigning 
an object to his group. In Fremersdorf’s opinion, 
the group he describes must have been produced in 
one factory. He bases his case for Cologne on the 
fact that a substantial part of the objects were found 
there and that they show certain similarities to other 
types from Cologne finds. He points out as sig 
nificant that some of the specimens turned up in 
locations within the “export radius” of Roman 
Cologne. 

Many of Fremersdorf's readers, though appreciat 
ing the arguments he advances, and while agreeing 
that the known facts do not exclude the possibility 
that these cut vessels were made at Cologne, will 
find it difficult to follow the author, on the strength 


of the highly circumstantial evidence, as far as his 
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unqualihed concluding statement that ‘complete 


certainty” regarding the manufacture of these ob- 
jects in a Cologne shop has been established 
Fremersdorf accepted many years ago the existence 
in Roman Cologne of preeminent glass manufacture 
and has become the leading propanent of this hy 
pothesis, which he has advanced in many publica 
scholar most familiar with 


tions. Coming from the 


the Rhenish glass finds, his views have found wide 


icceptance Cologne glass” has become so em 


bedded in the literature that it is well to review 


the evidence. First of all, an amazing amount of 
fine Roman glassware has been found at Cologne, 
from which the Rémisch-Germanisches Museum has 
assembled a collection of almost unparalleled rich 
ness. Glass factories in Cologne, however, are not 
classical sources, in 
Alexandria, Sidon Rome 


direct proof of their existence is factory refuse at two 


mentioned in any contrast to 


those of and The only 


locations, indicating that glass of simple types was 
being made at a period antedating the superb snake 


thread, gilded, and cut products found in Rhenish 


graves. Thus, although one may be convinced that 


the great glass from Cologne sites may have been 


made there, it cannot be soundly argued that this is 


i proven Lact 

Fremersdort’s study has drawn together the known 
facts on one important segment of the problem. As 
he would himself point out, however, his analysis 
could be extended in depth by the application of 
such modern techniques as spectro-chemistry, for 
which the necessary funds have not been available. 


But much can still be accomplished at moderate 


expense. A careful survey of cut glass, including 


fragments, from all sites of the ancient world, would 


permit the grouping of the material on the basis of 


more numerous, and perhaps more significant, cri 


teria than those used by this author The most 


promising olf these would be: (a) the precise nature 
of the cutting tool and the method of its application 
and 


to the cut surtace (b) considerations of style 


treatment of difficult anatomic details such as 


the ev mouth, hand, and foot 


One 


nose 


senses that the Fremersdortf 


group is not 


homogeneous. He establishes his grouping around 


the Lynkeus bowl, to which the Achilles cup, the 


Prometheus, Aktaion, and Phaedra bowls, and per 


haps two or three of the others have close afhnity 


Unmistakably variant styles, however, characterize 


several of vessels, particularly the Gréau and 


Orestes fragments, the Hohensiilzen stamnium, and 


the warrior beaker in Trier, which could hardly 


stem from the same hand as the Lynkeus group, if 


indeed ‘from the same shop. Moreover, the main 


criterion of the author for his grouping (separated 


== 
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scoops) applies only questionably to some of the 
objects, and not ax all to others. 

The author’s arguments for attribution of these 
cut vessels to Cologne, moreover, are somewhat 
weakened by doubts regarding the exact site of 
excavation. Fremersdorf lists nine of the twenty-five 
as coming from Cologne graves, but the individual 
descriptions make it clear that in a number of these 
cases the circumstances of the find are not known, 
and the objects are apparently assumed to have 
been found in Cologne on the basis of earlier opin- 
ions of private collectors or acquisition from Cologne 
dealers. Fremersdorf has pointed out in other pub- 
lications that peculiar substitutions have occurred in 
the glass objects from Cologne graves, and that the 
earlier excavations were not systematically super- 
vised. The existence of a whole series of avid glass 
collectors in Cologne through several decades, more- 
over, demonstrably provided a magnetic attraction 
to certain dealers who found it lucrative to satisfy 
the local pride of these collectors with fine glass- 
ware “guaranteed” to have been found in the 
Cologne necropolis. Thus, several of the nine ob- 
jects in question may well have been excavated 
elsewhere in the Rhineland. 

Fremersdorf visualizes the glass works which pro- 
duced the figured bowls as a single unit under 
continuous operation for more than a century. 
The ever-present danger of fire, combined with the 
possibilities of proselyting and the inevitable shifts 
in markets and tastes, seem to make the unbroken 
existence of a single factory unit for some five gen- 
erations somewhat unlikely. There seems no reason, 
furthermore, to assume monopolistic organization of 
the Roman glass industry. There are enough in- 
stances in the industry, at various times and in 
various regions, where rival glass works have co- 
existed while producing virtually the same ware, to 
make it quite possible that this was the case in the 
Rhineland of Roman days. 

Without prejudging the end result of further 
research, it would seem wise to exercise great caution 
in identifying types or specific techniques with single 
glass factories or centers. Objects recently coming 
from the Eastern Mediterranean suggest with in- 
creasing insistence that tastes in glassware, as well 
as individual types and conventions of technique, 
were widely distributed with astonishing rapidity, a 
process in which the migrating glassmaker himself 
very likely participated. Virtually identical objects 
were probably produced at widely separated points. 
An instance of this is provided by the simple cut 
stamnium of the type found with the elaborate 
Hohensiilzen masterpiece. Examples have turned up 
in the Near East so close in even minor details to 
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the Western specimens that a common origin could 
be strongly argued. Final clarification in these mat 
ters may well reveal many more glass factories during 
the Roman centuries than we have imagined and a 
far greater identity of product than has been com 
monly assumed. Within the group now published 
by Fremersdorf, however, there seem to be a number 
of highly significant objects that were made in 
Western glassmaking centers, and if not necessarily 
at Cologne, probably somewhere in the Rhineland. 
His firm conviction regarding the primacy of 
Cologne glass factories around the third century, 
moreover, may well receive in due course an irre- 
futable confirmation. 

Ray WINFIELD SMITH 


Untersuchungen an den Caracallathermen, by 
Erika Brédner. Pp. IV +- 48, figs. 16, pls. 34 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1951. DM 25.00 


When a competent architect undertakes a tech 
nical study of an ancient monument the enterprise 
must be warmly welcomed by the archaeologist 
Archaeological reconstructions are far too often 
made without the required technical knowledge, 
frequently with fatal consequences. 

The present volume is precisely such an architec 
tural study of one of the most imposing buildings 
of ancient Rome: the baths of Caracalla. It is a 
thorough work, revealing a close acquaintance with 
all the problems involved. It is well documented 
and provided with easily legible plans, sections, and 
elevations drawn by a sure hand, guided by a sharp 
eye. It is particularly gratifying to find that all the 
drawings are provided with a scale, that comparative 
material is drawn in the same scale, and that the 
nomenclature is simple and consistent. The author 
does not attempt to present a complete architectural 
analysis of the whole complex, but concentrates on 
two particular problems: the character of the two 
largest rooms in the main building block, the so 
called palaestrae, and on the function of the 
upper floors and the roof terraces. Regarding the 
palaestrae, her main thesis — already hypothetically 
expressed by Krencker — is that these rooms were 
not open but provided with basilical roofs. This 
remains a very debatable hypothesis even after the 
author's full demonstration of her arguments. She 
approaches the problem from a functional view- 
point and points out several inconveniences that 
would follow if the courts were not roofed: un 
pleasant draught in the frigidarium; uncomfortable 
passage from the apodyteria to the heated rooms; 
bad economy of heat created by the adjacent posi- 
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tion of heated rooms and open air space, etc. All 
this can be reasonably maintained, but the fact that 
the palaestrae are surrounded on three sides with 
porticoes resting on suspensurae, and therefore 
heated, invalidates most of the objections. As a 
matter of fact, it seems difficult to explain this 
arrangement if the central space were not open. 

The primary architectural arguments also fail to 
convince me. The floors of the central space and the 
surrounding porticoes are said to be on the same 
level, an argument that admittedly would speak in 
favor of the roof theory. But in order to vindicate 
this statement the author is obliged to consider as 
modern some remains of opus incertum in the 
portico of the west palaestra. These she assumes to 
have been placed there at an unknown date for the 
exposition of architectural fragments. The author 
here undertakes a heavy burden of proof which 
she does not sustain. That the central areas are 
covered with patterned mosaics does not prove that 
they were roofed over, as is amply demonstrated both 
in Pompeii and Ostia. Finally the system of dispos 
ing of the rainwater from the roofs by means of 
vertical waterchannels in the walls, would be equally 
suitable in both cases. 

More serious objections should be raised against 
the attempt to identify the two “basilicas” with the 
famous cella solearis mentioned by Spartian in his 
short description of the building (Script. hist. aug. 
9. 4-6). His terms describing the miraculous roof 
of this large room are obscure: nam ex aere vel 
. This metal 
construction forming a roof in the shape of a solea 


cupro cancelli subpositi esse dicuntur. . . 


(a sandal sole) is admittedly hard to visualize, but 
it can by no means be taken to refer to a usual 
basilical roof. Furthermore Spartian speaks of one 
cella solearis, and the “basilicas” are two. Finally 
the author reads superpositi instead of subpositi, and 
suggests that solearis is synonymous with solarius = 
sol, thus baptizing the “basilicas” and the “sun- 
rooms,” because they had sun terraces on their roofs. 

The analysis of stairways, windows, doors, water 
and smoke-channels and of the upper floor of the 
The 
reconstruction of the sun terraces above the en- 
trance rooms and the east and west side of the 
building is entirely convincing, and contributes 
greatly to our understanding of the functioning of 
the whole establishment. Even the narrow lower 
terraces over the porticoes of the “basilicas,” called 
“Laufterrassen,” are With the proposed 
roofing in of the central spaces they seem, however, 
to become rather unattractive for any sort of 
recreation, being walled in on both sides up to a 
height of almost 14 m. above their floor levels. If, 


building is very satisfactory and important. 


certain. 
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instead, the central spaces are left open, as I believe 
they were, they seem singularly apt as promenade 
terraces from which to watch the games and the 
crowds in the palaestrae ' = 

Erik SyOQvist 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


L’Autel monumental de Baalbek, by Paul Collart 
and Pierre Coupel. (Institut Francais d’Archéol- 
ogie de Beyrouth. Bibliothéque Arc héologique et 
Historique, Vol. LILI.) Pp. VI-+- 153, pls. 96. 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1951. 


It is a unique and very curious monument which 
the authors, a Swiss archaeologist and a French 
architect, here full documentation. 
rhe center of the great court of the temple of 
Jupiter at Baalbek was occupied and dominated by 
a huge, bronze-clad tower, 16.45 by 15.50 m. on the 
socle, 17.80 m. high, and topped by a flat terrace 
ca. 8 m. square, reached by four interior stairways. 

This was the discovery of the French Service des 
Antiquités under the direction of Henri Seyrig, in 


present with 


the mid ‘thirties, when the dismemberment of the 


Byzantine basilica was undertaken. Restoration of 
the whole court area is at present occupying the 
Lebanese Department of Antiquities, and the direc 
tor, Maurice Chehab, has promised a full publica 
tion of the present monument and the smaller but 
still monumental altar of sacrifice which stood before 
it, immediately in front of the stairway leading to 
the temple itself 

Most of the present volume is occupied with the 
fascinating, but highly technical, of the 
reconstruction of the structure from the numerous 


remains found in 


account 
the basilica. To a large extent, 
this was possible because of the ceiling blocks with 
the type of carved decoration for which the Baalbek 
temples are known. The authors distinguish three 
groups of sculptors, one working on the north side 
hastily and less skilfully, the 


other two on the 


south side. The blocks were carved before being put 
in place, and the impatience of the builders led to 
various degrees of incompleteness in a number of 
instances 


Study of the decoration leads the authors to a 
modification of the position of Ed. Weigand, stated 
last in 1924/5 as a result of the earlier German ex 
cavations. They would acknowledge the predomi 
nantly Augustan character of the decoration, and 
date the tower to the early Flavian period, not long 
after the temple of Jupiter, which is roughly dated 
itself by the graffito of 2 August, a.v. 60, found on 


the end of a column drum. On the other hand, they 
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believe that the “équipe au style rude’’ of the 
northern side of the tower represents a local tradi 
tion of architectural decoration, the existence of 
which had been argued in Rodenwaldt and Schlum 
berger. Oriental may also be regarded the covering 
of the structure on its exterior with bronze, although 
there were, of course, early examples of this in 
Greece, and later in Rome also. 

The use of the tower is less readily demonstrable, 
though it was obviously designed to allow persons 
to worship from a height, and may have an afhnity 
to the practice of mounting to the roofs of temples 
in connection with the cult. The authors, invoking 
the tower sacrifice of Keret known from a text from 
Ras Shamra, suggest that it may have been used 
for offering to the god incense, fruits, and even small 
animals, where they were of a size to be easily 
carried to its top and where the spouting blood 
would not have been a serious problem. Until some 
proof actually exists, however, it is perhaps better 
to leave open the question whether the tower was 
actually an altar or not. The four stairways could 
deliver to its terrace many more persons than could 
safely or comfortably occupy themselves at one time 
with adoration of the deity, let alone with the 
the 


terrace itself, on the other hand, is hardly a quarter 


space-consuming business of sacrifice, while 
as large as the dimensions of the tower would have 
«allowed. The whole seems peculiarly ill adapted to 
ceremonies, for neither the stairways nor the terrace 
would have been visible to visitors in the court. 
Possibly the dual stairs accommodated files of ascend- 
ing and descending worshippers. 

These are questions which will occupy scholars’ 
attention in the future. For the present we have 
to thank the authors for so brilliantly presenting 
so interesting a problem to students of antiquity. 


C. BrapForp WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Lagore Crannog. An Irish Royal Residence of the 
Tenth Centuries Hugh 
Hencken, with sections by Liam Price and Laura 


Seventh to A.D., by 
E. Start. (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. 53, section C, no. 1. November, 1950). Pp. 
247, figs. 117, pls. 19. 


Dublin, 1950. 25 shillings. 


Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 


Dr. Hugh Hencken here presents a report on his 
excavations of Lagore Crannog, a fortified artificial 
island twenty miles north of Dublin and five miles 
from ‘Tara, Ireland's traditional capital. The site, 
known since 1839, was disturbed by free lance dig 
ging, as have been so many other Irish sites, and 


was only systematically excavated under Hencken’s 
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direction in 1934-1936 by a Harvard archaeological 
expedition with a staff of Americans, Irish, and 
English, supported by grants from the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Milton Fund 
of Harvard, the cost of labor being borne by the 
Government of the Irish Free State. 

The island of Lagore, as Mr. Liam Price points 
out in his interesting historical sketch, was the 
ancient Loch Gabair “mentioned in Irish historical 
documents as the seat of local kings between 785 
and 969.” These kings for a time controlled “about 
half of County Dublin and half of County Meath.” 
The kings of Lagore were a branch of the Ui Neill, 
one of the great royal families of Ireland. At least 
one of the Irish high-kings (Diarmait Ruanid, d. 
664) had his royal house at Lagore, and he may hav 
been the ruler who built the Crannog. 

Hencken discovered three main occupation layers, 
denoting three successive periods, each with a 
different set of wood palisades. In chronological s¢ 
quence Hencken distinguishes between pile pali 
sades, post palisades, and plank palisades, as well 
as timbers at different levels. The earliest period is 
divided 


into first 


objects from Roman times to the seventh century 


two parts, the part covering 


(the first date of occupation) and the second part 


containing objects generally datable in the seventh 
little The third 
periods are dated less from archaeology than from 


century and a later. second and 
history, the crannog having been burnt in a re 
bellion of 850 (end of period I), destroyed by th 
Norse in 934 (end of period I), and finally aban 
doned at the close of the tenth or beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

Hencken, with commendable honesty, points out 
the difficulties, which others have sometimes glibly 
ignored, of the chronological dating of Irish medi 
As he 


did not wipe each other out as on the continent, but 


aeval objects. says, successive 


Irish cultures 
there was always a strong residue of earlier styles in 
difficulty in Irish 
chronology is offered by the paucity of sites which 


Hencken's 
three previously excavated sites at Cahercommaun 


succeeding periods. Another 


have been systematically worked over. 


Ballinderry Crannog, and Creevykeel stand him in 
good stead in comparative dating. 

The student will appreciate the summaries on 
crafts represented (bronze and iron working, pot 
tery, glass and glass moulds, millefiori and enamel) 
4 summary on the culture of Lagore and its origin 
precedes the main part of the report, which is a 
careful cataloguing of the objects found, with com 
parative references to continental and other Irish 
finds. Roman, 


Provincial Anglo-Saxon, and Norse 


influences are traced, although strangely enough 
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influence 


Such 


direct 
Dublin 
help build 


there is little N orsé 


compa! isons are 


from the 
colonies at nearby 


welcome and up chronologies The 


bibliography is extensive. Most citations are earlier 


1944. Matters of 


buried in the 


than general interest are often 


text and there is no index or table of 


contents. In general, however, one can be grateful 


for Hencken’s wide knowledge, sound scholarship 


and good archaeological sense in evaluating evi 


dence. 


H. Forsyru 


[THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


English Medieval Sculpture, by Arthur Gardner 
Pp. 352, figs. 683 


Cambridge, University Press, 1951 


Revised and enlarged edition 


$10.00 


Whatever our personal judgment may be, we 
cannot ignore the fact of general acceptance given 
to Gardner's English Medieval Sculpture It was 


ago, immediately re 


first published sixteen years 
printed in the following year, and now appears in 
a new edition. The present revision contains some 


one hundred and eighty new illustrations and, in 
spite of actual increase of text, there are forty fewer 
pages, a possibility allowed by the enlarged format 
Ihe reader is cautioned to believe the modest stat 
ment of the author, to the effect that the original 
work has been “revised and enlarged,” rather than 
that of the dust-jacket which proclaims it to be 
Althoug! 


its additional 


“entirely revised .. .” etc. (italics ours) . 
much more attractive and richer for 
illustrations, it remains essentially the same old book 
in glamorized dress. It has, still, the indubitabl 
virtues of the Handbook and a generous portion of 
defects which seem to be the inevitable lot of such 
compilations. But even in alluding to negative 
aspects of the work let us not fail to admit the 
immeasurable service which the book has performed 
in providing a very accessible survey of the subject 
and disseminating widely a very useful introductory 
view of English Medieval Sculpture 

The new material in the augmented book is almost 
entirely in the nature of insertion rather than re 
writing, so that the text remains otherwise identical 
1935. Here 


changes —a word or phrase —and a number of 


with that of and there, are minor 


additional bibliographical items. several in 
stances the interpolated material is fairly consider 
able but, practically always, as quantitative expan 
sion. These include: (a) Westminster, Chantry of 
Henry V, (b) Westminster, Chapel of Henry VII 
with a score of recent photographs and a diagram 


of the figure distribution in the chapel, (c) a dozen 
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Albert Mu 


a plan showing the 


Victoria and 
1dded 
he spandrel sculptures in the 
Choir ol and in 1 


new alal 
seum Phere ilso 


arrang Angel 


short note, a list of 


Purb es supplementing ( mentioned in 


ww it 


is too well known to require 


reconsideration of its general premises and point of 


view. It may be sufhcient to say that in this respect 


English Medieval Sculpture remains unchanged 


One may continue to regret, among other things, the 
author's persistence in 


retaining an exaggeratedly 


insular view of his material at the expense of sig 


but that 


On the 
other hand there is little reason why a good number 


nificant connections with French s« ulpture, 


is his choice and, evidently, his conviction 


of secondary points might not have been set in a 


more accurate light in the revised edition. Even the 


new writing contains a fair share of at least dubious 


interpretation, if not error, and omission of im 


portant new 


1935. The 


studies which have appeared since 


range and scope may be indicated only 


briefly 


In answer to those who have suggested an Italian 


derivation of William Torel (end of thirteenth cen 


tury) Gardner properly points out the English 


family descent of the name, but adds, “it should be 


realized that at this date Italy had not vet pro 


duced artists capable ol so fine a 
Does the 


work” (p 16) 


author forget ignore, or derogate the 


irlier accomplishments of Niccolo Pisano and other 


fine sculptors active in Italy at this time 


The Lewkesbury boss shown in fig. 386 does not 


represent the Nativity but is clearly an Adoration 


of the Magi scene g. 622, the relief under the 


canopy is that of the Assumption of the Virgin and 


not the Annunciation. A new illustration (fig. 64), 


cautiously identified as “a figure” with cross-stafl and 


Christ Not 


extravagant, is the charac 


cruciferous nimbus, must be that of 


serious, but still mildly 


terization as Egyptian” of certain elements of 


severity or conventionalization (cf. fig. 292) when 


all that is required indeed, more to the point 


is a statement of Romanesque character. Similarly, 


the reiterated identification of free 


postures and 


picturesque settings of some tomb effigies as “Ro 


mantic is more charming than useful or necessary 
The bibliography, improved over the first edition 
some of the 


Per od il 


retains frustrating vagueness of the 


original references are often cited by 


the author and name of journal, without volume 


number, date, title, or page. Footnotes in the text 


are too commonly absent where desired, vague when 


present, and not necessarily to be found in the 


bibliography. Futile and distressing are the textual 


« 
By 
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references to “new finds” when given without dates 
or notes. One reference to statues found “not long 
ago” is repeated from the edition of 1935, but 
stands without another word of explanation in 


either edition. There is no citation of the one com- 
plete study of the “Black Tournai Fonts in Eng- 
land,” published in 1909 by C. H. Eden. Among 
the recent publications which have not found their 
way into Gardner's book, even though they give 
essential new and historical information, 
are: Kendrick’s two volumes (Anglo-Saxon Art to 
a.p. 900, London, 1939, and Late Saxon and Viking 
Art, London, 1949), F. Saxl and R. Wittkower’s 
British Art and the Mediterranean, London, 1948, 
M. Schapiro’s study of the religious meaning of the 
Ruthwell Cross (Art Bulletin, 26 [1944], 232 ff), 
F. Saxl’s study of the same Cross (Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 6 [1943], 1 ff), 
and the recent finds at Reading Abbey, reported by 
G. Zarnecki (Journal of the Warburg..., 13 
[1950], 1 ff.). 


critical 


Boser 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


La Basilica di S. Lorenzo Maggiore in Milano, 
by A. Calderini, G. Chierici, and C. Cecchelli. Pp. 
295, pls. 100 (8 in color), figs. 51. Fondazione 
Treccani degli Alfieri per la Storia di Milano, 
Milan, 1951. 


The problems of the original form, structure, 
chronology, and derivation of S. Lorenzo have been 
so long and so hotly debated that the removal of 
most of them from the realm of partisan polemics 
may well be regretted by certain theorists. Yet the 
thorough excavation and meticulous study of this 
church by a group of Italian experts, and its fitting 
publication in a sumptuous and scholarly mono- 
graph, go far toward settling the more pressing 
questions concerned with the placing of S. Lorenzo 
in its proper historical context in the development 
of Western Christian art. Thus the first part of this 
book, by Calderini, deals with the archaeological 
antecedents and historical setting of the church, 
whose excavation revealed that the site, just outside 
the Porta Ticinensis, had been occupied by a row 
of modest pagan tombs, so disproving the theory 
that plan and layout had followed the trace of a 
grandiose Roman structure. The second and major 
part of the text, by Chierici, presents a brilliant 
discussion of the architectural history of S. Lorenzo, 
in which its successive building periods are un- 
ravelled, the form, restoration, sequence, and dating 
of the extant parts determined, and a sound con- 
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clusion reached as to the derivation of plan and 
structure. The final section, by Cecchelli, treats of 
the early Christian mosaics in the chapel of Sant’ 
Aquilino, discusses problems of ornamentation, and 
concludes with a study of the late mediaeval frescoes 
uncovered in the main church and its dependencies. 
Throughout the pages of all three authors is ex 
hibited a high level of scholarly competence, and 
this, combined with clear exposition, rich docu 
mentation, and an unbiased judgment on contro 
versial matters, tends to give persuasive force to 
the solutions offered for many knotty problems. The 
findings of each scholar, moreover, are coordinated 
with the studies of his colleagues, and the entire 
presentation is further enhanced by a profusion of 
excellent plates and drawings. This work, in short, 
as the definitive publication of a highly important 
monument, makes a significant contribution to our 
understanding of late antique and early Christian 
art. 

Excavations in and around the main church and 
its radiating chapels served to establish the priority 
of the central nucleus, the four-lobed S. Lorenzo 
itself, to which was immediately added the eastern 
chapel of Sant’ Ippolito. Not long thereafter, Sant’ 
Aquilino was erected as the original baptistery open- 
ing to the southern lobe, and later were built 
the pairs of octagonal and apsidal chapels whose 
foundations were uncovered to the east flanking 
Sant’ Ippolito. The penultimate construction was 
the quadriporticus, a cloistered atrium showing close 
analogies to the Roman domestic atrium, since 
three of its sides rose to a height of two stories. The 
final addition was the northern chapel of S. Sisto, 
securely dated in the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury. The Romanesque reconstruction of §. Lorenzo 
took place 1103-1124, and the third radical trans. 
formation to the present form was completed in 
1619. The Romanesque builders took great care 
to preserve the early Christian structure, which 
exists to triforium level, and the northeastern of the 
four angle towers is still largely intact. A study of 
these remains demonstrated that the central nave 
was originally covered, in true Western fashion, by a 
groined cross vault (or, perhaps, by a four-sided 
cloister dome), and that the three famous chapels 
were likewise vaulted. Decoration throughout was 
also in the imperial Roman tradition, since vaults, 
arches, and upper parts of walls were covered with 
mosaics on a gold or blue ground, and below was a 
revetment of polychrome marbles with additional 
decoration in molded stucco. Moreover, although 
the centralized four-lobed scheme of S. Lorenzo has 
long been considered “oriental” because it resembles 
Bosra Cathedral, the Martyrion of Seleucia, and 


| 
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other Eastern monuments, this theory is disproved 
by the fact that the latter were not only of later date 
but were also roofed entirely in wood. In the light 
of all the evidence, therefore, Chierici rightly con- 
cludes that the S. Lorenzo group was built by the 
Arians between 355 and 372, and that the cen- 
tralized plan and the Roman secular methods of 
vaulting here employed were deliberately adopted in 
protest against the traditional Catholic basilican 
scheme. Fine color plates of the mosaics in Sant’ 
Aquilino reveal the robust and lively qualities of 
their illusionistic style and confirm Cecchelli’s date 
of the third quarter of the fourth century, i.e., later 
than the mosaics of Sta. Costanza but before those 
of the Naples Baptistery. H. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Excavations at Nebaj, Guatemala, by 4. Led- 
yard Smith and Alfred V. Kidder, with Notes on 
the Skeletal Material by T. D. Stewart. Pp. 90, 
figs. 90. Carnegie Institution of Washington Pub- 
lication 594, Washington, D. C., 1951. 


The Ixil Maya town of Nebaj is located in a beau- 
tiful valley surrounded by the high peaks of the 
Cuchumatanes mountains of northwestern Guate- 
mala. It is a green, fertile country well watered by 
rivers that drain northward 
River, which eventually enters the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Nebajejios, as the town people are called, form 
an isolated community that has preserved in good 
measure the ancient customs and calendrical knowl- 


into the Usamacinta 


edge of their Maya ancestors. Ethnologists have long 
been fascinated with this area and visited Nebaj as 
early as 1877. Bernouilli, Stoll, and Termer found 
it difficult to collect ethnological data because of the 
reserved and suspicious nature of the inhabitants 
and it remained to Lincoln, who spent several years 
in the area before his untimely death in 1941, to 
win their friendship and trust. 

Undoubtedly the present inhabitants and their 
ancestors have lived in this pleasant valley for many 
centuries, but little was known of the archaeology 
of the region until the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington undertook the excavation of the major cere- 
monial group of the site under the direction of 
Ledyard Smith. Both Burkitt and Mary Butler 
visited these ruins (1930 and 1941 respectively) , but 
described them only briefly. The excavations were 
carried out during the years 1946, 1947, and 1949. 
Several minor ruins of the Ixil area were mapped 
and investigated, but this publication is concerned 
primarily with the excavations of Mounds | and 2 
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in Group A, the largest ceremonial group, which is 
located about a ten minutes’ walk southwest of the 
modern town of Nebaj. 

The publication was edited and published with 
the usual fine precision of the Carnegie Institution. 
The maps, illustrations, plans, and diagrams are 
clear and it is a simple matter to find the description 
and photograph of any object noted on a diagram 
The “Introduction” and the “Field Work” 
(that is, the 
burials, 


or map. 
tombs, 
Smith and 
every section is accompanied by a useful brief sum- 
The “Artifacts” 
beautifully carved jade beads, pendants, and plaques, 


excavation of the mounds, 


and caches) were written by 


mary. include such articles as 
pyrite-encrusted plaques, shell beads and ornaments, 
obsidian lancets, copper bells, gold ornaments, bone 
objects, painted plaster, pottery and alabaster ves- 
sels, incense burners, and figurine whistles. They 
are treated by Dr. Kidder, who also wrote the final 
“Discussion.” 

During the excavation of Group A, ten tombs, 
four burials, and twenty-one caches were found in 
the superimposed structures of Mounds | and 2. 
The material excavated from these tombs ranged 
from the end of the Early Classic to the beginning 
of the Post-Classic, a time span of roughly four 
hundred years (approximately A.p. 500 to a.v. 1000) . 
The major “index fossils” used by the authors to 
determine the length of occupation were the basal 
Tohil 
plumbate ware of the Post-Classic. The twenty-four 


flange bowls of the Early Classic and the 


monolithic monuments associated with Group A 
bore no inscriptions, so the tombs were dated only 
by the pottery contained within each. 

The artifacts, described by Kidder, bore evidence 
to the fact that the ancient Nebajefios had had rela- 
tions with the people of the Usamacinta drainage, 
with the religious centers of the Peten, and with 
sites as 
Zaculeu, and Zacualpa in the Guatemalan High- 


the inhabitants of such archaeological 


lands. It was even projected that the Nebajeiios, 
their 
“middlemen” for such Highland and Pacific coastal 


because of centralized location, acted as 
lowland products as manos, metates, obsidian, pyrite, 
salt, Quetzal feathers, and Pacific shells. According 
to Smith and Kidder, life for these people during 
the Classic period was relatively peaceful as shown 
by their prosperity and the accumulation of such 
luxury items as the mortuary and sacrificial offerings 
found in the vaulted tombs. The culture responsible 
for the construction of this ceremonial center with 
its large mounds, tombs, and caches was part of the 
general Mesoamerican hierarchic development. 
Kidder, in his excellent discussion, gives many 


possible reasons how and why the surplus manpower 
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was used for grandiose architectural undertakings. 
He suggests that it may have been due to an implicit 
belief in the priesthood, competition between priests, 
or simply the desire to keep the people busy. Be 
that as it may, the cohesive strength of this hierarchy 
gradually broke down, and trouble of one sort or 
another began to brew almost everywhere in Cen- 
tral America toward the end of the Classic period. 
Nebaj, along with the other Classic sites, save 
Zaculeu, was deserted. The “chain reaction” which 
may have caused this decline is given a lucid discus- 
sion by Kidder. One question leaps to mind imme- 
diately which was not answered by the excavation. 
That is, what happened to the inhabitants of the 
region. between this time and their conquest by the 
Spaniards in 1530, when they occupied the modern 
town of Nebaj, only a few minutes’ walk from the 
old ruins. It would have been worthwhile to fol- 
low up this problem, but insufficient money and 
policy changes in the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington prevented spending more time at this site. 

It would also have been very interesting if more 
could have been learned of the life of the common 
people through the excavation of the housemounds 
where they must have lived. The Carnegie Institu- 
tion has often been accused of putting too much 
emphasis on the hierarchical and spectacular aspects 
of the Maya culture and too little emphasis on the 
life and activities of the common people. This 
criticism in itself is just, but it is too often made by 
persons unfamiliar with the area who have no reali- 
zation of the difficulties attendant to finding house- 
mounds which have been obscured by centuries of 
farming activities. Mary Butler excavated in 1941 
several urn burials in the modern town of Nebaj. 
These have since been presumed to be the method 
in which the common people were interred, but they 
would never have been discovered had it not been 
for sheer luck and a torrential downpour. As long 
as time and money are serious factors to be consid- 
ered in an excavation, work unfortunately must be 
confined largely to the more easily located sites and 
the more spectacular ruins. Although these do not 
shed a great deal of light on the life of the common 
people, they do help to clarify the connections be- 
tween the ceremonial centers, their individual pe- 
culiarities, and their 
one to another. 


chronological relationships 
STEPHEN F. pE BorueEcGy! 
INSTITUTO DE ANTROPOLOGIA E HIsTORIA 


GUATEMALA, C. A. 


The Archaeology of the Santa Elena Peninsula 
in South-West Ecuador, by G. H. S. Bushnell. 
University Press, Cambridge, 1951. $7.50. 
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Dr. Bushnell’s paper on the archaeology of the 
Santa Elena Peninsula in Ecuador is the first in a 
projected series of publications by the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, England. 
It describes the excavations, and material therefrom, 
that Dr. Bushnell made in the latter 1930's in his 
spare time while engaged primarily on other work. 
The war, and service in the British Armed Forces, 
prevented Dr. Bushnell from finishing this report 
sooner. 

The Santa Elena peninsula is located in south- 
western Ecuador and extends westward into the 
Pacific Ocean. The area was known in early Spanish 
times; from the number of prehistoric sites in the 
vicinity, it seems to have been inhabited for a con- 
siderable period before the advent of the Conquista- 
dores. 

In a brief Introduction Dr. Bushnell describes the 
climate and topography. He then outlines the 
native groups believed to have been in the area at 
the time of the Conquest. Following this section 
there is a short section outlining the prehistoric 
cultural periods on the Santa Elena peninsula. 

The majority of the volume is devoted to describ- 
ing the excavations and remains of the four pre- 
historic cultures which Dr. Bushnell believes were 
located on the Santa Elena peninsula. A description 
of an early post-Conquest cemetery, and an all too 
brief but stimulating chapter on the relationships 
of the Santa Elena peninsula to areas outside Ecua- 
dor complete the text. There are three appendices: 
one on a metallurgical analysis of some of the copper 
remains; one on skull remains; and one on place 
names of the peninsula. 

The four cultures which Bushnell found on the 
Santa Elena peninsula, in sequence from early to 
late, are named by him as follows: Pre-Guangala, 
Guangala, Engoroy, and Mantefio. Of these cul- 
tures the second and fourth (Guangala and Man- 
tefio) encompassed the most material and were the 
most prevalent. 

Pre-Guangala material was discovered in the 
matrix of the Engoroy cemetery and did not re- 
semble the pottery found with the burials in this 
cemetery, nor material from any other site on the 
peninsula, except for a small badly weathered sur- 
face site a few miles north of La Libertad. This 
period is characterized by pottery fragments of a 
“hard, well-baked, burnished subdued 
colour, ranging from reddish brown, through choco- 
late, to practically black.” Most of the sherds bear, 
on the exterior, engraved line-decorations or dots, 
crudely done after drying. All the vessel forms seem 
to be shouldered bowls with low, largely inclined 
necks, though some samples of flaring open bowls 


ware, of 
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are also known. Two hollow feet and a hollow, 
moulded face, perhaps part of a foot or neck of a 
vessel were also recovered. In addition to the 
engraved ware, a few sherds of painted ware were 
also found in which the outside was covered “with a 
white or dull yellow slip over which are painted 
stripes or line-patterns, some of them recalling the 
engraved ones, in washy black or very dull red.” A 
few rough flakes of chert or obsidian are the only 
other objects ascribed to this horizon. 

Where the pre-Guangala culture seems to have 
been “poor” in material goods, the Guangala cul- 
ture by comparison is quite rich. Pottery types are 
numerous and include three-color polychrome wares. 
From La Libertad there was recovered an exceed- 
ingly fine yellow ware with painted decoration in 
red and black. Design elements in most cases were 
geometrical, consisting of patches of red and black 
color, step motives, black cross-hatching, and dots. 
But the most interesting polychrome designs were 
stylized pelicans, which were found on a relatively 
few sherds. 

At the name site of Guangala, (about twenty-five 
miles northeast of La Libertad), the La Libertad 
type of three-color ware is missing, but seems to be 
replaced by an equally striking type of two-color 
ware which occurs but rarely at La Libertad. This 
type of ware is painted in light yellow, with designs 
in chocolate or dull red. 

The various styles of pottery decoration and forms 
of vessels ascribed to this period are too numerous 
to mention in this brief review, but one of the most 
interesting types belongs to a class called by Dr. 
Bushnell “polypods.” “The ware is hard, unslipped 
and often rather gritty .. . 
dull red at the surface. . 


and normally fired to a 
. The vessels are shallow 
bowls supported by a number of solid pointed feet 
(five or six in the known examples) which generally 
bear applied decorations in the form of a crude 
human face, wearing a nose-ring.” These little fig- 
ures are crudely modeled with typical “‘coffee-bean”’ 
eyes though Dr. Bushriell does not refer to them as 
such. 
bean” appliqued eyes on crude figurines are usually 


In other areas of the Americas such “coffee- 


regarded as early and used to be ascribed to that 
nebulous catchall of periods known as the “Archaic.” 

Flutes, whistles, and whistle-figurines as well as 
graters are among the more outstanding objects 
made of clay besides incised spindle whorls, elabo- 
Many 
shell objects were recovered, and include weights 
(for fish hooks?), fish hooks, celts, drills, spear- 
thrower hooks (what we call atlatl weights) , spoons, 


rate pottery stamps, and ear or lip plugs. 


shell boxes, nose rings, pendants and beads, and 
ornaments for clothing, the latter similar to ones 
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from Peru. Bone objects were rare, possibly owing 
to decomposition, for the burials also were in a very 
poor state of preservation. 

Stone objects consisted largely of polished celts 
flakes, 


drills. Certain copper objects are also ascribed to 


and chisels, retouched chert and obsidian 
this period, namely: celts, punches, pins, (needles 
with eye), nose rings, and tweezers. Chemical anal- 
ysis of some of these specimens is included in the 
Appendices. 

The Engoroy culture is known from only one 
site, the cemetery which lies in the midst of the 
area occupied by the Guangala culture, and in the 
matrix of which were found the sherds of the pre- 
Guangala horizon. Most of the pottery recovered 
from this site consisted of complete vessels in asso- 
ciation with burials. Sandy grey and brown gritty 
wares were predominant. Bowls and jars were the 
Other artifact 


scanty; a few polished stone celts and undifferenti- 


most common form. material was 


ated shell implements were also recovered. 
Dr. Bushnell that the 


closely 


feels Mantefio culture is 
related to the remains found further north 
in Manabi which are usually thought of as being 
typical of that area. The Mantefio culture around 
the Santa Elena peninsula is known from a number 
of sites. Pottery is largely a greyish-buff ware which 


black. 


Large burial urns were made of a coarse red ware. 


in some cases has been burnished almost 
Jars and bowls seem to have been the commonest 
torms. Small human faces, with large curved noses, 
nose rings, and indications of ear plugs were fre- 
quently attached to the sides of vessels. These are 
Manabi 


and further north. Figurines of a characteristically 


very reminiscent of similar articles from 


Manabi type were also recovered from these sites. 
Other 
often with a pelican or monkey design incised upon 


objects include numerous spindle whorls, 
them. A greater variety of stone artifacts is associ- 
ated with this culture, especially metates and a long 
type of mano with overhanging ends. Objects of 
metal, while not profuse, were still common enough 
to include bells, earrings (silver), and a possible 
copper agricultural implement made for hafting on 
a stick. Clay moulds for casting what may have been 
axes and/or hoes were also discovered and indicated 
that the use of metal was probably more extensive 
during this time than the actual number of metal 
remains recovered would indicate. 

The brief outline of these four cultures given 
above does not do adequate justice to Dr. Bushnell’s 
detailed description and discussion of the specimens 
which he found or noted on the Santa Elena penin- 
sula. A great deal of interesting material is reported 


in this book, especially considering the fact that, 


162 
although other excavations have been made in this 
same area, Dr. Bushnell’s are so far the only ones 
to be published and thus available to other students. 

Seemingly Dr. Bushnell did not derive his four 
periods from any physical stratification of remains 
as disclosed in the ground, but rather from the re- 
mains themselves and their similarity, or dissimi- 
larity, to each other. At the same time he does not 
seem to have attempted an analysis of his material, 
especially the pottery types, on a sound methodo- 
logical basis; that is, there is no indication that his 
excavations were made in levels, which method 
might have given him a better control over his ma- 
terial and thus possibly indicated sub-periods within 
his cultures. For example, the material within the 
Guangala culture is very heterogeneous and, while 
the Guangala culture itself may be a valid time- 
continuum, the pottery sherds are representative of 
many potentially different styles. Similarly, the fig- 
urines range from a rather crude “coffee-bean” eye 
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type to elaborately polished, finely incised, well- 
modeled types which are more reminiscent of similar 
material from the Mantefio culture. 

It should be remembered, however, that Dr. Bush- 
nell conducted these excavations and prepared the 
report under far more difficult conditions than con- 
fronts the average American worker in the field. His 
excavations were carried on in his spare time and 
the report was written only after a long lapse of 
years, due to service in the British Armed Forces. 
Rather than be hypercritical over what may seem, 
to our standards, logical criticisms, Dr. Bushnell is 
to be congratulated for having gone ahead and pub- 
lished his findings and results as he has done, thus 
laying himself open to the constant attack any 
pioneer in a field is subjected to by those who are 
forced thereby to follow in his footsteps. 

Joun M. Corsetr 
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